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THE LITERARY REMAINS OF 
SEBASTIANO SERLIO 


BY WILLIAM BELL DINSMOOR 
II 
THE UNPUBLISHED SIXTH BOOK: DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 


HORTLY after the publication of Serlio’s seventh book at Frankfurt in 1575, the 
earliest quarto editions of his complete works (Tutte l’opere d’architettura) appeared 
at Venice in 1584 and 1600, as we have previously noted. And therein we find that 
not only is the Extraordinary Book placed after the first five books, in the form of 

an appendix, with the pages numbered separately; but this in turn is followed by a second 
appendix, composed of the seventh book, also with the pages numbered separately. Another 
transformation took place with the publication of other quarto editions at Venice and 
Vicenza in 1618 and 1619: the pagination and contents are identical with those of the edi- 
tions of 1584 and 1600, but the book of thirty doorways is now entitled, not the Extraor- 
dinary Book, but the sixth book. Obviously the editor attempted to rationalize, and, finding 
a book interpolated between the fifth and the seventh, not unnaturally entitled it the sixth. 
It was as the result of later editorial changes, therefore, due in part to mechanical causes, 
that modern investigators for the next three and a half centuries made two erroneous as- 
sumptions in this respect, namely, that Serlio originally intended to publish only five books, 
and that the book of doorways, though an afterthought, was his sixth.? On the contrary, it is 
obvious that Serlio always had the intention of publishing seven books, and also that he 
never intended that his Extraordinary Book should be regarded as the sixth; for between the 
“Temples” (Book v) and the “‘Accidents”’ (Book v1) he had always proposed to insert the 
““Habitations” (Book v1),’ whereas the logical sequence is broken by the ““Doorways” which 
now occupy this position. 

Another theory is that only a part of the material for the sixth book had been prepared, 
and that in his latest years Serlio himself united it with the material for the seventh book, of 
which, therefore, the first twenty-five chapters would constitute the body of what he had in- 
tended as the sixth. But the incorrectness of this theory is demonstrated by more attentive 
reading of Serlio’s preface to the seventh book, which explains that the first twenty-five 
chapters form a supplement to the sixth book, rather than the latter itself. 

That the real sixth book once existed, moreover, is apparent from Serlio’s own writings 
and from other sources. Not only do we have the statement of intentions in the previously 
quoted prospectus of 1537 (Book tv, fol. 3"), together with references to the forthcoming ad- 


1. See the preceding article under the same title in the 
ART BULLETIN, XXIV, 1942, pp. 55-91, and particularly 
pp. 76-77, 79. 

2. Compare, for instance, the statements in current 
works of reference. “Serlio on his way to Italy made a 
‘solemn entrance’ into Lyon... He there also published 
Book vi Libro estraordinario, 1551” (Architectural Publica- 
tion Society, Dictionary of Architecture, London, vu [1892], 
56). “The sixth book was published at Lyons: Extraordi- 
nario libro...1551” (Sturgis, Dictionary of Architecture, 
New York, 1902, 111, 483). Cf. also Charvet, Ser/io, pp. 26, 
72, 89, 104-106, 108, 111, and most other treatments ante- 
dating the identification of the actual mss of the sixth book. 


3. It was noted by the Jesuit Federico Sanvitali (E/e- 
menti di architettura civile, Brescia, 1765, p. 6) that Serlio’s 
sixth book was to be concerned with private buildings, but 
he made the mistake of assuming that it was actually pub- 
lished in a single edition (“rarissimo”’) at Venice in 1584, 
obviously having in mind the collected edition where the 
Extraordinary Book occupies this position. Similarly Scipi- 
one Casali (Annali della tipografia veneziana di Francesco 
Marcolini da Forli, Forli, 1861, p. 49) pointed out that the 
Extraordinary Book had been mistakenly substituted for 
Serlio’s proposed sixth book. These seem to be the only 
instances of doubt before 1920. 

4. Otto Stein, Architekturtheoretiker, 1914, Pp. 110. 
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ditional books (fols. 26’, 27”), as well as the statement of 1540 (Book 111, p. 155) with regard 
to the promise of six books to follow that first published.’ But again in 1545, when bringing 
out the first and second books together, he issued two statements. In the first (Book 1, fol. 
aa ii1), noting that four books were now issued, he adds, “‘After these will be put out within a 
brief time, with the aid of God, the three others,® commencing with the fifth which will be of 
many sorts of sacred temples. . . . The sixth book will be of all the habitations suitable for 
all grades of men, commencing with the poor peasant and the poor citizen artisan, and fol- 
lowing from degree to degree up to the royal house, both for the country and for the city.” 
In the second (Book un, fol. 74) we read: “Know, Reader, that I have the good intention of 
pursuing and bringing to an end the other books which I have promised you in the first chap- 
ter of my geometry, and already (by the grace of God and of my King) they are well on the 
road. . . to wit, that of the temples, which is ready to be printed, and that of the habitations 
of men of all states and qualities, which will be more useful, necessary, and diverting to 
everybody than all the rest. Two-thirds of this latter are already in order.’”’ 

The next notice in chronological order appears in a letter of Giulio Alvarotti, the ambas- 
sador of the Duke of Ferrara at the French court, reporting to his master on May 5, 1546:8 
“He [a certain m. Sebastiano of Bologna] has made a book of architecture with endless 
plans of houses and palaces, and he will have it printed within a few days.”” And on October 
16, 1546, the Cardinal of Ferrara wrote to his brother the Duke:® “And Messer Bastian Ser- 
lio, who has been the architect of it [the ‘Grand Ferrara’], had put it into his book of archi- 
tecture which he has recently made and wishes to have printed.” While these letters do not 
mention the sixth book as such, it is obvious that the “Libreto di architettura con infinite 
piante di case e palazzi,” in which the Cardinal’s own house at Fontainebleau was to figure, 
can have been no other than the expected “‘libro delle habitationi di tutti li gradi degli ho- 
mini.”?° In 1547, again, Serlio states (Book v, fol. 17”), ““Now then will be the end of the book 
of sacred temples, in order that I may follow it with the two other books: the one of all the 
habitations, the other of many accidents which frequently happen unexpectedly to archi- 
tects.” The sixth book must have been completed shortly afterwards; for in the preface to 
the seventh, which in 1545 was ‘“‘already worked out in large part” and by 1550 (Strada’s 
visit to Lyons) was probably complete, and by 1553 in any case had passed out of his hands, 
we read the following significant words (Book vu, p. 1): “Having already put an end to the 
sixth book, which is concerned with the habitations of all degrees of men, wherein are 
included a great number and variety of habitations, and having nevertheless my present 
project to complete, I decided to enrich it with inventions before turning to treat of the acci- 
dents.” Even more explicit is a later statement (Book vit, p. 94): “Considering that I have 
entered upon this vast sea, and what besides I have delivered to the public in six books, 
wherein are included so many and such diverse inventions...” It is clear that the sixth 


5. See the previous article, pp. 66, 68. internazionale, Rome-Florence, N.S. xxiv, 1881, 31-32). 


6. Also in the epistle to King Francis I (Book 1, fol. 44 
ii) Serlio speaks of three additional books, raising the total 
to seven. 

7. This notice at the end of Book 1 appears only in the 
original French edition of 1545. 

8. See note 98. 

g. See note 103. 

to. A. Venturi, who first published the letter (under date 
of Oct. 16, 1546), understood this to refer to a book which 
was then about to be submitted to the press, namely, 
Serlio’s fifth book, and so asserts that the plan of the 
“Grand Ferrara” was to have been in the fifth book pub- 
lished by Vascosan at Paris in 1547 (Rivista europea, rivista 


The same curious error was repeated by L. Dimier (Annales 
de la Société historique et archéologique du Gétinais, xx1, 
1903, 238) and by P. du Colombier and P. d’Espezel 
(Gazette des beaux-arts, vi® pér., X11, 1934, 50). It is ob- 
vious, however, that such a drawing would have been com- 
pletely out of place in a book on churches. On the other 
hand V. Pacifici (Ippolito II d’Este cardinale di Ferrara, 
Tivoli, 1923, p. 142, n. 1),in publishing the same letter 
(under date of Sept. 23), understands it to refer to the 
seventh book which was not published until 1575 (Pacifici’s 
date of 1556 is an error). For the discrepancy in dates, see 
note 103. 
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book was ready to be published while the seventh was still in process of composition (that is, 
before 1553 and presumably as early as 1550). The less careful Strada, twenty-one years 
after Serlio’s death, failed to emend these two passages in conformity with the non-appear- 
ance of the sixth book. 

The result of this portion of the investigation, based largely on the published editions of 
Serlio’s works, has been to show that the rather dull series of fifty doorways now occupying 
the position and even assuming the title of the sixth book does not in any way correspond to 
Serlio’s plan. The evidence shows, on the other hand, that there was once a complete manu- 
script of the sixth book conforming to his specifications. But this is not mentioned among 
Strada’s acquisitions," nor do we receive any hint as to its ultimate fate. It was so thor- 
oughly lost that its very loss remained unnoticed, under the assumption that it had been 
published at Lyons three hundred and ninety years ago. 

The earliest intimation of the survival of the sixth book arose in the spring of 1920, when 
the writer made a detailed study of a wrongly labeled manuscript which had been tenta- 
tively deposited in the Avery Architectural Library of Columbia University. More than 
four years passed, however, before the volume actually became the property of the Univer- 
sity; and until that time the identification could not be publicly discussed. The first an- 
nouncements of 1924 and 1925 were confined to the ephemeral press; but the preparation 
of the final study was soon found to require so much additional investigation that it was 
postponed until the present moment. 

The volume in question, richly bound in red morocco as recently as 1919 by Riviére and 
Son, the pages measuring 18} by 13 inches (47 X35 cm.) and the covers 19 by 143 inches 
(48 X37 cm.), is entitled on the back: SsERLIO—ARCHITETTURA—LIB. VIII—ORIGINAL UN- 
PUBLISHED DRAWINGS. At the beginning are eight folios inserted at this recent date, the 
first bearing a modern title: “Il ottavo libro d’architettura, nel quale si tratta di case per 
contadini, artefici, cittadini o mercanti, e gentiluomi, e di palazzi dei principi e del re; 
settanta tre disegni por Sebastiano Serlio.’”* The modern folios 5-8 contain a table of con- 
tents of the plates as they are at present bound, in the erroneous sequence which we shall 
recognize as the sixth state. 

With regard to the earlier history of this volume, the details that can now be ascertained 
are the following. Before 1919 it had been in a very dilapidated calf binding, and the 
manuscript itself was not in good condition. Judging from the paper of the folios following 
the eight inserted in 1919, the volume must have been made up early in the eighteenth 
century, presumably in France, and the binding must have dated from the same time. On 
the first sheet of that period had been carelessly printed: vi11 Livre D, this being left un- 
finished and deleted and recommenced in Italian: vi11 LIBRO DI SERLIO—M:S:—ARCHITET- 
TURA. Apart from the modern title, this is the only statement in the volume as to the author- 


11. Schlosser (Kunstliteratur, p. 363) erroneously says 
that Strada described Book v1, and is followed by Lukomski 
(Maestri, p. 278). See below, page 140. 

12. A preliminary announcement was made on Novem- 
ber 23, 1924 (cf. New York Times, New York Herald- 
Tribune, Philadelphia Record, and Washington Post, of that 
day). See also New York Times, February 22, 1925, and 
also a brief article based on one of my reports, American 
Architect, CXXVM, 1925, 331-32 with 1 figure (reproducing 
Pl. 69). The acquisition was mentioned also on the basis 
of my information by Schlosser, Letteratura artistica, 1935, 
p- 364. 

13. The volume is briefly described by S. De Ricci and 
W. J. Wilson, Census of Medieval and Renaissance Manu- 


scripts in the United States and Canada, 11, 1937, Pp. 1263: 
Columbia University, no. 25, purchased 1924 (accession 
no. 24.49403, catalogue no. x 720 Se 6), “Il ottavo libro 
d’architettura.”” On the Columbia University Library cata- 
logue card, however, appears the information regarding the 
identification as the sixth book and also the date of the 
drawings, 1541-51. 

14. Information as to the condition of the volume before 
the binding of 1919 I owe to E. H. Dring of the firm of 
Bernard Quaritch Ltd., of London, through whom the 
volume was acquired, and who had carefully preserved 
every available piece of internal evidence as to its earlier 
peregrinations. 
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ship and title of the work. And the date of this statement, as evidenced by the paper on 
which it is written, cannot be earlier than about 1700. For this title-page, and also the paper 
employed for mounting nineteen of the seventy-three drawings, contain watermarks consist- 
ing of a Maltese cross with eight points (in two sub-varieties according to the proportions), 
enclosed within a ring of pearls of which six larger ones divide the smaller into groups of ten 
each, with a pearled pendant ending in a small cross. On each sheet is likewise a counter- 
mark," consisting of a cartouche ending with the initials B.c. separated by a heart as punc- 
tuation.!7 Such watermarks and countermarks are characteristic of some of the papers of 
Auvergne used between 1660 and 1760. The fifty-four other drawings are mounted on a 
second but unidentified variety of paper, apparently with the initials 1. £. T.!8 The old 
drawings were at this time folded and each was pasted at the four corners and middle to the 
similarly folded mounts,!® the top of the drawing always on the left-hand page and the 
bottom on the right, with the exception of the last, which is so wide that it was mounted 
vertically with the top and bottom projecting above and below as folded flaps. The French 
owner of this period, seemingly in possession of some tradition that it was Serlio’s work, 
and yet confronted by the knowledge that the sixth and seventh books existed in the col- 
lected editions, felt obliged to entitle this the “eighth book.” 

The subsequent peregrinations of the volume can be traced to England by means of an 
anonymous bookplate of rocaille (““Chippendale’’) style of about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, showing the arms originally borne by the Bird family of Broxton in Cheshire,”° 
of which, however, the direct line terminated in 1724 before the date of the bookplate.” 
An example in the British Museum (Franks Collection, no. 2602) is listed merely as “‘(Bird) 
anonymous’ ;” but an example in the Metropolitan Museum of Art (Baillie Collection) has 
written across the bottom, in contemporary eighteenth-century script, “Bird Lincolns Inn 
Fields.” Clippings from two unidentified sales catalogues, apparently Scotch and dating 
from about 1800-1820 and from 1830-1850, now pasted inside the volume, and a pencil note 
that it was in a sale of the prints and drawings of Dr. David Laing (1793-1878) at Edinburgh 
on December 23, 1880, attest to three changes of ownership in the nineteenth century. In 
1917 the volume was again on the market and, having been purchased and rebound for 


15. I have not seen exact equivalents of this watermark, of Art, New York). 
which in various forms had a long career in Auvergne. 16. The cartouche is incomplete, the beginning always 


Thus W. A. Churchill (Watermarks in Paper in the XVII 
and XVIII Centuries, Amsterdam, 1935) gives as no. 514 
a similar type, but four smaller points occupy the angles be- 
tween the arms of the cross, while the pearls are not divided 
into groups by larger ones. This has as countermarks two 
cartouches, one with J DUPUY MOYEN or I SAUVADE BULE 
(nos. 515, 516), the other with AUVERGNE 1742, the date 
merely indicating that the paper is later than 1741: “The 
tariff of 1741 that was attached to the law of 1739 ordered 
that the year of manufacture must be shown in the water- 
mark, and that from the following 1st of January all paper 
should be marked 1742. The wording was not clear, and the 
result was that many paper makers marked their paper 
1742 even until the end of the century” (Churchill, op. cit., 
p- 58; cf. Louis Le Clert, Le papier: Recherches et notes pour 
servir a l'histoire du papier, principalement a Troyes et aux 
environs depuis le quatorziéme siécle, Paris, 1926, 1, 46-47). 
On the other hand, larger and cruder watermarks of the 
same form, also with countermark cartouches with the 
name SAUVADE and the heart as punctuation, appear in 
engravings of flower compositions by Jacques Bailly (d. 
1679) and Jean Baptiste Monnoyer (d. 1699), probably in 
the decade 1670-80 (examples in the Metropolitan Museum 


having been cut away in 1919 to form the panels exposing 
the backs of the older drawings. 

17. An additional characteristic is the spacing of the 
cross-wire lines at intervals of 33 mm. This paper is used 
for the old title-page and for backing pls. 1-13 and 68-73 
of the erroneous arrangement in the bound volume. 

18. Another distinguishing characteristic is the spacing 
of the cross-wire lines at intervals of 25-26 mm. Such paper 
is used for backing pls. 14-67 of the erroneous arrangement 
in the bound volume. That backing pl. 52 seems a little 
thicker than the rest, but is probably of the same variety. 

19. While remounting the old drawings on the same 
paper in 1919 they were first liberated from the mounts, and 
the latter were cut away to leave open panels through which 
the backs of the drawings could be seen, the latter being 
reattached by careful pasting along the extreme edges. 

20. Burke, Encyclopaedia of Heraldry, or General Ar- 
moury of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 3rd ed., London, 
18s1. 

21. G. Ormerod, The History of the County Palatine and 
City of Chester, 2nd ed., London, 1882, 11, 675. 

22. British Museum, Franks Bequest, Catalogue of British 
and American Book Plates, London, 1903, 1, 89. 
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Bernard Quaritch, Ltd.,was acquired in 1924 by Columbia University, so that it will hence- 
forth be designated as the Columbia ms. 

Apart from the two late titles of about 1700 and 1919, the volume contains no statement 
as to its author or subject, both of which may have been mentioned on the missing first 
two text pages. During the investigation in 1920, therefore, it was necessary to rely entirely 
upon internal evidence. As for the author, it is significant that the book was written by an 
Italian architect experienced in French architecture—as was Serlio—and intended for use 
in France as well as in Italy. Some of the plates bear additional titles in French, by a dif- 
ferent hand but clearly of the same date, since they fit into the composition of the plates. 
The designs, moreover, are alternately Italian and Italian-French; and the latter are always 
specified as “al costume (or modo) di Franza”’ or “‘alla Francese,” phrases which constantly 
recur in Serlio’s seventh book. Likewise significant is the fact that the Italian author was 
in the service of Francis I; in the text are several references to ““Re Francesco” (Fig. 1), 
sometimes with the most extravagant praise, as when we read, “the great King Francis, of 
whom I intend always to speak, the first king of the Christians, my only lord, and not only: 
my maintainer, but the liberal rewarder of anyone who works hard in the fine arts.” Three 
of the designs for royal pavilions are actually stated to have been planned by the author for 
the gardens at Fontainebleau, of which, as we know, Serlio was appointed chief architect 
on December 27, 1541; and in two pages are described the types of country houses around 
Fontainebleau. On one drawing a later hand has added the title, ‘“Casa del R™’. Cardinale 
di Ferrara a Fontanableo” (Fig. 11), and this is confirmed by the text, wherein the author 
says it is that “which the Cardinal of Ferrara commissioned me to have made some years 
ago here at Fontainebleau.” This house could be conjecturally attributed to Serlio because 
of his manner of alluding to it in the description of its doorway, the first plate in the 
Extraordinary Book; and now the attribution is confirmed by the Cardinal’s own letters of 
1546, as quoted above. Three plates contain the designs for the chateau built by the author 
for Antoine de Clermont, Comte de Tallard, and first Baron du Dauphiné, at Ancy-le- 
Franc (Figs. 14-15). Tradition has always attributed this chateau either to Primaticcio or 
to Serlio; modern critics have generally supported the former attribution; now, however, we 
may adopt the latter alternative, and may cite this design, too, as corroboration of Serlio’s 
authorship of the volume. For the fact that we are concerned with Serlio rather than 
Primaticcio is now apparent from the identification of the author as the architect of the 
“Grand Ferrara” at Fontainebleau. 

Likewise the allusions to the author’s past career in Italy can fit only Serlio. References 
to the arcaded streets of Bologna and Padua, and to the “‘fury of the people, as I knew that 
of Bologna,” recall Serlio’s youth in that city, which he left at about 1500 precisely because 
the factional strife of the Bentivogli had made life there impossible. A reference to “the 
beautiful Palazzo Imperiale a half mile outside Pesaro, made for the greater part by Giro- 
lamo Genga a few years past, at the request of the Duke of Urbino,” may have been in- 
spired by Serlio’s professional connections with Pesaro; and it corresponds to several al- 
lusions to Genga and the Palazzo Imperiale in his second and fourth books. Some of the 
drawings are for a house “which I began in the manner of the city of Venice . . . the house 
of a noble gentleman of that city” (Figs. 6-8); and elsewhere he speaks of “‘Venice, truly the 
mother and country of all the nations, and especially of myself, for here I have spent a great 
part of my years,” exactly fitting Serlio’s career. His studies with Peruzzi in Rome are 


23. See p. 129. 
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clearly reflected in his reference to “my most intelligent preceptor, Baldessar Perruzzi of 
Siena, who had neither superior nor equal in the esteem of all others, and of whom I am the 
humble disciple and [in part] the heir of a minute particle of his knowledge”’ (Fig. 1); similar 
words occur in Serlio’s preface to his fourth book.% Elsewhere the author speaks of “the 
ancient edifices of Rome and also in other parts of Italy,” and in one instance uses as pre- 
cedent the Portico of Pompeius at Rome, published in Serlio’s third book. Allusions to “‘the 
precepts of the master of the architects Lucius Vitruvius,” statements that “all the orna- 
ments will be found in the third and fourth books ... published by me a few years ago,” 
and fourteen other direct allusions to details of the orders in his own fourth book, can only 
refer to Serlio’s third book (on the “‘Antiquities’”’) and fourth book (on the “‘Five Orders’’), 
and thus demonstrate his authorship beyond question. 

Though this investigation confirms the testimony of the modern titles with regard to 
authorship, it is distinctly adverse on the question of the subject. For the “eighth book,” 
which our volume purports to be, was concerned with military architecture. But there is 
nothing military in the entire manuscript (of which the drawings are obviously complete), 
apart from two walled country houses (cf. Fig. 9) and a defensible city house; there is no 
sign of the Roman camps described by Strada. Nor is it one of the volumes of miscellaneous 
drawings mentioned by Strada; for the manuscript was obviously intended to present an 
ordered scheme, dealing with domestic architecture. Since, furthermore, it falls into two 
parts, dealing separately with country houses and with city houses, in each case beginning 
with the meanest cottages and proceeding gradually to the palaces of kings, it will be seen 
that it exactly corresponds to Serlio’s own description of his sixth book. Instead of the 
modern title, therefore, it is now necessary to substitute the words “‘Sesto libro.” 

Considering the state of the manuscript before it was bound at about 1700, it is apparent 
that it must then have consisted of a pile of loose drawings and text pages. Because of this 
condition it was subject to considerable disturbance during the first hundred and fifty years 
of its existence; as will be shown, there were three different sequences during this period, 
the bound Ms volume of about 1700 representing the fourth sequence or the fifth state, the 
present ms volume the sixth state. The somewhat mechanical problem of restoring the 
original sequence of the Columbia ms absorbed an undue amount of time but presented a 
problem of no little interest. And with respect to the four states within the limits of the 
sixteenth century, in any case, a few words should be said. 

The series of seventy-three drawings in the Columbia ms—strangely intact in spite of 
their vicissitudes—were correspondingly numbered during various stages of their existence, 
though not originally, from 1 to 73. One of these is really composed of two (65 and 65a); 
but, since the detail in this case was pasted on the main drawing as a flap at an early stage 
of its existence, we may regard the two as a single drawing for the sake of conformity with 
the old numbers. Again, with the aim of avoiding confusion, instead of numbering the 
drawings from 1 to 73 in the sequence in which they have been bound for more than two 
centuries—a sequence which can be demonstrated to have originated in a series of errors—it 
seems preferable to refrain from perpetuating these erroneous designations,” and to employ 
instead the proper serial numbers as ascertained by tracing backward the various subse- 
quent transpositions. With reference to the proper numbers, therefore, the various se- 
quences may be presented in schematic form as follows: 


24. See the previous article, p. 62. say that the original sequence in the first state was Pls. 3-8, 
25. Conversely, if we were to employ the present erro- §2-53, 9-10, 12-44, 46, 45, 47, 1-2, 48-51, 54-68, 70, 69, 
neous numbers of the sixth state, we should be obliged to 72-73, 71—which would be far more confusing. 
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FIRST PART SECOND PART 
SIXTH STATE Pls. 48-49, 1-6, 9-44, 46, 45, 47 50-53, 7-8, 54-68, 70, 69, 73, 71-72 
FIFTH STATE™*® Pls. 1-44, 46, 45, 47 48-53, 54-68, 7°; 69, 73, 71-72 
FOURTH STATE Pls. 1-2, 48-49, 3-6, 9-44, 46, 45, 47 50-51, 53, 52, 7-8, 54-68, 79, 69, 73, 71-72 
THIRD STATE Pls. 1-2, 48-50, 3-6, 9-31 7-8, 51, 53, 52, 54-68, 70, 69, 73, 71-72, 32-44, 46, 
45, 47 
SECOND STATE Pls. 1-47 48-73 
FIRST STATE PIs. 1-10, 12-47 48-73 


In the first state it should be noted that the author did not number the drawings or 
plates as such, but instead lettered or numbered the projects or designs. Thus a single 
sheet may have as many as six letters (for example, projects a—F, Pl. 48), or a single letter 
may be applied to as many as six sheets (for example, project Pp, Pls. 52-57). While the 
letters range through the entire alphabet and beyond, and the numbers rise as high as 31, 
it is evident that there are two distinct sets, the country houses ranging from AI to z23, 
continued by &24, 925, R626, and 27-31, and the city houses ranging from a to x. As at 
present bound, the first two plates are of city houses, the next forty-five of country houses, 
the next four of city houses, the next two of country houses, and the final twenty of city 
houses. But this alternation is obviously the consequence of later disorganization. The 
country and city houses were unquestionably separated in conformity with the two different 
systems of numbering; and the answer to the question as to which series came first, AI—31 
(the country houses) or a—x (the city houses), is suggested by the text describing Pl. 70 
(Fig. 26): ““The house of the King within the city, therefore, ought to have a form other than 
those which I have described outside the city,” i.e., in the preceding part. Thus the country 
houses would occupy Pls. 1-47, the city houses Pls. 48-73. It would seem, at first glance, 
that comprehension of this system would immediately permit accurate restoration of the 
sequence. But we encounter one difficulty, in that some of the numbers have been omitted 
or more probably cut off during later trimming, and another in the fact that the system is 
inherently open to confusion since any two or more drawings belonging to a single project 
were subject to interchange. 

Fortunately, however, the situation is partially relieved by another peculiarity of the 
first state, the precaution taken by the author to mark most of the drawings on the back 
with the number of the drawing next to follow. The positions and directions of these numbers, 
on the back near the original lower edge of each drawing (the right-hand half as at present 
folded and bound), clearly show that when they were applied the drawings were flat rather 
than folded, and that the axes of the drawings were properly vertical rather than horizontal 
(as bound in the manuscript volume, with the tops to the left). These figures on the backs, 
though in darker ink and often more carelessly done, are clearly in the same hand as those 
on the drawings themselves. When the following drawing contains more than one project, 
the last of these is the one to which the number on the back of the preceding drawing refers 
(i.e., Pls. 47 with F, 48 with k, and 50 with 0 on the back). Here again, however, the absence 
of many numbers, of which some evidently were not written at all while others were sub- 
sequently trimmed off, deprives us of much information. We obtain, however, confirmation 
of the grouping of country houses first and city houses afterwards. For, while the last 
plate (73) of the city houses has no number on the back—a negative argument on which 
little stress should be laid—the last plate (47) of the country houses is marked F on the back, 
showing that it was to be followed by [a-]r, i.e., the first plate (48) of the city houses. 


26. The pairs of asterisks in the fifth state indicate four but were merely transposed. 
drawings which were then wrongly considered to be lost, 
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What distinguishes the second state from the first was the insertion of a single plate 
(11), representing the “Grand Ferrara” at Fontainebleau (Fig. 11), an unnumbered after- 
thought. The absence of any project number on either back or front might seem to leave us 
without definite evidence as to location. But in favor of the present position as PI. 11 is the 
fact that this drawing was always traditionally located in its present relation to those im- 
mediately before and after it.2” And here, too, is exactly the position required on stylistic 
grounds; for the ‘““Grand Ferrara” is one of a series of houses of the Fontainebleau style 
(19, L 11, 0 14) and their Italian modifications (K10, MI2,N1I3). The position before project 
014 seems to be demanded also by the fact that o14 itself is described as “‘simile alla pas- 
sata” and thus could hardly have followed directly the very different project N13; the 
“Grand Ferrara”’ is the only suitable candidate as predecessor—and to it, in fact, of4 is in 
some respects so similar that a later hand erroneously scrawled on the latter (PI. 12), 
““Magione del Cardinale di Ferrara a Fontanableo” and “‘Casa del R™°. Cardinale di Ferrara 
a Fontanableo.” We are justified, therefore, in designating the “Grand Ferrara’”’ for con- 
venience as N13A. I had reached this point when I observed a very finely but carefully 
written note on Pl. 9 of project N13, in the author’s hand: “ci é dua volte questo numero per 
haverci messo la presente casa dipo finito lo libro.”” While this note is written on project 
N13, it undoubtedly was intended as a warning that the following project was likewise to be 
numbered n13 (or N13A)—though this was never done—and, incidentally, it confirms the 
inference that the latter was inserted after the book was completed. The fact that it was 
actually an afterthought, and yet seems to have been foreseen in the description of project 
014, may be explained by a letter referring to the design of his house at Fontainebleau, 
written by the Cardinal of Ferrara himself to his brother Duke Ercole d’Este on October 16, 
1546:78 ““And Messer Bastian Serlio, who has been the architect of it,?* had put it into his 
book on architecture which he has recently made and wishes to have printed; and I have 
made him take it out, it appearing to me that the sight of it in a drawing would be more 
likely to detract than to add to the height of its reputation.”” Thus it would seem that the 
project had once been included, that it was removed (and probably destroyed) at the order 
of the Cardinal before the projects were numbered, and that several years passed before 
the design was redrawn, long after the book was regarded as complete.*° 

Accompanying the seventy-three drawings there are now sixty-three text pages contain- 
ing descriptions, originally loose sheets but now fastened to their respective drawings.” 
Their identification was based in part on numbers or letters corresponding to those on the 
drawings, and inscribed either at the ends of the descriptions (nine cases) or at the bottoms 
of the sheets (twenty-seven cases), or in both places (nine cases), forty-five in all. Not only 
do the designations of these forty-five text sheets agree with the drawings, but the descrip- 
tions likewise agree exactly; and similar agreement permits the identification of sixteen other 
text sheets, on which the numbers never existed or were subsequently trimmed off. The 
two remaining sheets require special mention. One is marked TIg and thus would seem to 
be the description of the elevation of project Tig (Pl. 23); but the contents and dimensions 
disagree, while Pl. 23 has its proper description on another sheet, so that the sheet in ques- 


27. We shall be obliged to return to this question of the 31. Fifty-nine of these had been identified before the 
sequence in the case of the Munich version, where the volume came into the possession of Columbia University. 
arrangement is different. Another is wrongly attached to Pl. 23, because of Serlio’s 

28. See note 103. erroneous designating mark as T19, but should be trans- 

29. For the additional light thrown by this letter on ferred to Pl. 25. The three others are tentatively fastened 
Serlio’s authorship of the manuscript, see p. 136. at the end, namely, those belonging with Pls. 23, 29, and 


30. For the probable date of the drawing, see pp. 136-37. 7 in that order. 
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tion should be transferred to the elevation of the following project v20 (Pl. 25), which it 
exactly fits; it is evident that Serlio himself had numbered it incorrectly. The other of the 
two questionable sheets is certainly the description of Pl. 7 and is correctly labeled m12; but 
confusion is caused by the fact that some of the reference letters and portions of the de- 
scription wholly disagree with the drawing. On the back, furthermore, is a description of 
Pl. 6 (of which we already have another properly labeled description), with the designation 
at the bottom, “qui va la pianta et il diritto—11”’; but the dimensions are about one-third 
greater than those in the proper description and in the plan. This sheet of text must be 
regarded as the sole relic of a revised draft;* it is the only sheet with writing on both sides, 
and is also the only sheet bearing special titles (that on the text sheet accompanying PI. 48 
referring, not to that plate alone, but to the entire second part, the city houses). Thus it is 
possible to associate definitely the sixty-three extant text pages with their appropriate plates. 
The unfinished Pl. 45 contains no reference letters in the drawing and apparently was never 
provided with a description, that of Pl. 46 sufficing for both the general and the detailed 
plans. Similarly the details of entrances (Pls. 65a, 68, 72) were likewise without special 
descriptions, those of the front elevations sufficing. Only in seven cases, therefore, have 
the descriptions been actually lost. 

The third state represents a moment when the manuscript fell upon evil days. It would 
almost seem that the pile of drawings must have fallen upon the floor, to be picked up in 
disconnected sequences which were then put together with various haphazard or misunder- 
stood transpositions, from which successive owners vainly attempted to reconstruct a logical 
order. In other words, it is probable that to this stage we are to attribute, not only certain 
curious transpositions which are definitely marked as of the third state, but also others 
dependent upon these, and others again which form the precedent for the meaningless con- 
fusion in the later states. This may have been the time when certain of the text pages, par- 
ticularly toward the beginning and the end, were lost. The frightful confusion characterizing 
this state may be visualized by means of a needlessly complicated cipher which was then 
applied, for the purpose of fixing the new order, to the backs of some drawings (Pls. 1, 3-5, 
8-11, and others) on which the original author had omitted the designating letters, whereas 
those exhibiting the original letters on their backs (Pls. 2, 6—7, 12-19, etc.) lack the new 
system. The text sheets were normally kept face down on their respective drawings, so that, 
as each drawing was turned over, on its back was laid face up the text describing the follow- 
ing drawing. Now, as the back of Pl. 1 protruded below the bottom of text sheet 2, across the 
edge was written a phrase in six words, of which we now possess only the bottom halves. 
Similarly, in other cases, were written single names, “Ioannes,” “ .. lixus,” “‘Felipus,” 
and “‘. . licus.”” Having exhausted this repertoire of names, the next portion of the cipher 
consists of simple signs, crosses, circles, concentric circles, circles containing crosses, or 
simple vertical strokes, all in various combinations. One of the most remarkable blunders 
of this moment was the assumption that the seven royal structures to be erected in the 
country (Pls. 32-47) should be transferred to follow the royal palace in the city, project x 


32. The opposite theory, that the single extant sheet 
written on both sides might have been part of a preliminary 
draft, seems to be eliminated by the late date (no earlier 
than 1545) at which Serlio would probably have obtained 
this type of paper (1v), and also by the use of titles for the 
individual text pages—seemingly transitional from the 
Columbia version, which lacks them, to the Munich version, 
which has them—and also by the fact that the description 
of Pl. 7 fits the Munich plan better than the Columbia 


plan—again a transitional indication. But such questions 
as Serlio’s authorship, the watermarks, and the Munich 
version are matters which must receive attention later. 

33- The lost pages are those belonging to Pls. 1, 28, 30, 
35, 51, 71, and 73. As we shall learn from the Munich 
version, moreover, the Columbia ms has lost an introduc- 
tion and a conclusion (see below). These missing items 
may now be supplied by means of the Munich version. 
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(Pls. 70-73). Consequently Pls. 32 and 33 were assigned to a hypothetical project y and 
were marked on the fronts, in the same bold hand that was responsible for the cipher sys- 
tem, “Pianta delle grotte segnate y”’ and “Parte esteriore della pianta segnata y,” respec- 
tively. The only beneficial result of this cipher system is that it corroborates the position 
assigned to the inserted PI. 11 in the second state; for the text sheet 11 is firmly connected 
with the back of Pl. 10 by means of one group of signs, while the back of Pl. 11 itself is con- 
nected with text sheet 12 by another matching group of signs, so that Pl. 11 must lie be- 
tween Pls. 10 and 12, exactly where our other evidence had placed it. 

A subsequent owner, obviously an Italian like his two predecessors, was the first to 
number the drawings individually and consecutively, from “‘carte 1” to “carte 73” (some- 
times abbreviated to “‘c.” or even with the numbers alone); this constitutes the fourth state, 
distinguished from the others by new changes in the sequence. These numbers are always 
written at the right edges of the faces of the drawings, parallel to the tops, except in four 
instances with folded flaps at the right edges (Pls. 65a, 72) or at the tops (Pls. 66, 70), in 
which cases the numbers were written on the backs of the flaps and so were visible on the 
faces of the drawings as folded. The numbering began with the full expression, from “carte 
1” to “carte 3,” then was shortened as “‘c.4”’ to “c.25,” and as it progressed became simply 
“26” to “64,” “67” to “68,” and to““72”’; but on the flaps where there was plenty of room, 
we read “carte 65,” “‘carte 66,” “‘carte 69,” and “carte 73.”’ Apart from the increasing 
orderliness which such a system made possible, the new owner rectified some of the strange 
errors of transposition in the third state, but overlooked others. With this state we may con- 
clude our survey of the later vicissitudes of the manuscript, since the fifth and sixth states, 
introducing few improvements and several new errors, are sufficiently manifest in the tabular 
view and are in any case too recent to concern us here. Their chief importance is that they 
contribute a certain amount of evidence which, taken in conjunction with that derived 
from the earlier states, made it possible to reconstitute the original order of the plates from 
I to 73. 

Four years after the identification of the Columbia ms of the sixth book came the identi- 
fication, at Munich, of two other Serlio manuscripts. One of these, a version of the “eighth 
book” but apparently not that obtained by Strada, we have already discussed. The other, 
Munich Cod. iconogr. 189, was a momentarily disconcerting discovery in that it proved to 
be a second version of the sixth book; but since, as will be shown, it is by no means a dupli- 
cate, it forms an invaluable supplement to the Columbia ms, and the two together afford 
an opportunity of studying in actual examples that habit of producing two differing versions 
which, in the case of Serlio’s seventh and “eighth” books, we were able only to infer. 

The history of the Munich ms of the sixth book is almost identical with that of the 
“eighth,” with which it has always been catalogued. In the library of the Dukes of Bavaria 
at least as early as 1585 (when it was consulted by the painter Friedrich Sustris according to 
a librarian’s entry)**—so that there is a strong probability that it was taken over from the 
Fugger library along with its companion in 1571—it temporarily disappeared and was 
found with other illustrated Mss in a chest about 1618,*° and received the same two book- 
plates of 1618 and about 1623 that have been described in connection with Cod. iconogr. 
190.% The title of the ms, like that of its companion, was properly entered in the old manu- 
script catalogue of the Munich library*’ and was also mentioned in 1917 by Hartig in his 


34. See the previous article, p. 86, note 146. 37. Cod. iconogr. 189: “‘Sebastiano Serlio, bolognese; 
35. Ibid., p. 86. Delle habitationi di tutti li gradi degli homini a) fuori delle 
36. Ibid., loc. cit. citta e b) dentro delle citta (progetti).” 
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study of the foundation of the Munich library,** but otherwise escaped attention until it was 
again noted by Annemarie Cetto in 1924, and thereupon was properly identified as that of 
the sixth book by Kurt Cassirer.*® But Miss Cetto’s dissertation alluding to the ms and her 
brief article on the subject remain unpublished, and Cassirer went no further than to con- 
tribute the information to Julius von Schlosser, who mentioned the discovery very briefly.‘ 
As I noted in connection with the “eighth” book, I was able to study the manuscript for a 
single day (March 2, 1925),' but I delayed publication at that time in the hope that the 
studies either of Cassirer or Miss Cetto would be completed. Meanwhile, to some recent 
writers on Serlio, the discovery has been quite unknown.” Others have briefly alluded to it 
without personal examination: Argan in 1932 and 1936, Lukomski in 1933, Heydenreich in 
1936, Schreiber in 1938, and A. Venturi in 1939. More important are two articles of 1934 
by two French writers, Pierre du Colombier and Pierre d’Espezel,“ for whom the Munich ms 
was examined by André Linzelen in August, 1933. 

The Munich ms is a parchment volume, the folios measuring 173 X12} inches (44.8 X31.5 
cm.), except for two folded sheets of quadruple size, fols. 64 and 67/68 (as numbered). 
There are seventy-six parchment folios, besides the more recent sheet of heavy paper on 
which the two bookplates are now mounted, the earlier on the front and the later on the 
back. The first parchment sheet is blank and without a number; on the verso appears an 
old notice, “Operis huius Author est Sebastianus Serlius.”” The two bookplates had originally 
been pasted below this inscription, the later and larger bookplate directly on and completely 
covering the older. The second folio is numbered 1; and from this point the folios are num- 
bered consecutively (with two errors) through 74. Being a bound parchment volume, this 
was not subject to the vicissitudes of later alteration encountered by the loose sheets of the 
Columbia ms. Yet the Munich ms contains elements of confusion of another type, in this 
case clerical errors due to Serlio himself. Thus, in numbering the folios, as frequently hap- 
pens in such cases two were passed over and had to be assigned interpolated numbers, 184 
and 634. Hence there are really seventy-five numbered folios (two numbers, 67/68, being 
assigned to one of the folded quadruple sheets), besides the blank one at the beginning.“ 

Normally there are drawings on the recto of each folio, with descriptions facing them on 


38. O. Hartig, “Die Griindung der Miinchener Hof- xxx, 1936, 514. F. Schreiber, Die franzisische Renaissance- 


bibliothek durch Albrecht V. und Johann Jakob Fugger,” 
Abh. Bayer. Akad. d. Wiss., xxvit3, 1917, 276, 347- 

39. See the previous article, p. 85, notes 139 and 140. 

40. Schlosser, Kunstliteratur, 1924, pp. 363, 374=Let- 
teratura artistica, 1935, PP. 355, 364. 

41. I repeat my obligation to the director of the manu- 
script department of the Munich library, Dr. Georg 
Leidinger, for permission to examine the manuscript and 
for photostats obtained subsequently. 

42. E.g., Francois Gebelin, Les chateaux de la renaissance, 
Paris, 1928; Louis Dimier, Le Primatice, Paris, 1928, pp. 
61-62; Aldo Foratti, “Sebastiano Serlio e il Barocco,” 
e memorie della R. Accad. di scienze, lettere ed arti in Padova, 
N.S. xiv, 1928-29, 129-41; idem, “‘Serlio in Francia,” J/ 
comune di Bologna, xvu1, April 1930, 42-48. 

43. G. C. Argan mentioned the sixth book (on the basis 
of material supplied by Cassirer) in his “Sebastiano Serlio,” 
L’ arte, XXXV, 1932, 194, n. 2, figs. 1-2, and also in his essay, 
“T] ‘libro extraordinario’ di Sebastiano Serlio,” in the un- 
published Festschrift fiir Walter Friedlaender, 1933, p. 232; 
n. 1 (see the previous article, p. 76, note 106); cf. also 
Enciclopedia italiana, xxx1, 1936, 443. G. K. Lukomski, 
I maestri della architettura classica, Milan, 1933, p. 278 
(Lukomski at the time promised a special book on Ser/io- 
Scamozzi). L. H. Heydenreich, in Thieme-Becker, Lexikon, 


Architektur und die Poggio Reale-V ariationen des Sebastiano 
Serlio, Berlin, 1938 (Diss.), pp. 41-42, 53. A. Venturi, 
Storia dell arte italiana, x1, 1939, 442. None of these had 
actually examined the manuscript. 

44. “Le sixiéme livre retrouvé de Serlio,” Gazette des 
beaux-arts, vi® pér., X11, 1934, 42-59; idem, “L’habitation 
au xvi® siécle d’aprés le sixiéme livre de Serlio,”” Humanisme 
et Renaissance, 1, 1934-35, 31-49. 

45. On the back (verso) is also the pencil note, “Ein 
Aufsatz iiber Cod. icon. 189 u. 190 von Dr. Annemarie 
Cetto betitelt: Zwei Handschriften des Sebastiano Serlio 
(in Maschinenschrift, 1924).” I regret that I omitted to 
ascertain whether this protecting sheet bears the same 
Lorraine watermark as that covering Cod. iconogr. 190. 

46. Fifteen plates of the Munich ms have been repro- 
duced in previous publications, two of them by photo- 
graphs (fols. 17", 51° in L’arte, xxxv, 1932, 185, figs. 1-2), 
and thirteen others, besides both of the foregoing, in re- 
drawn simplified versions (fols. 2‘—4', 7'-8" in Humanisme, 
1, 1934-35, figs. 1-5; fols. 15", 17'-18', in Gazette 
des beaux-arts, X11, 1934, 43-55, figs. 2, 5+7, 4+8, 1; 
fols. 40°, 45", 47°, 50°51" in Humanisme, 1, 1934-35, figs. 
6-10). A few of these are poorly reproduced by Schreiber 
(op. cit., p. 42, fig. 15) and by Venturi (Storia dell’ arte 
italiana, Xl, 455-66). 
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the preceding verso. But fol. 1‘ contains the introduction, while fol. 74'-¥ is devoted to a 
conclusion. Consequently the normal system begins with a description on fol. 1” and with 
the corresponding first drawing on fol. 2"; this continues until we find the last description on 
fol. 72%, the drawing itself being on fol. 73", with fol. 73” blank. Thus there are seventy-three 
drawings (fols. 2-73 with two additional, though the two numbers 67/68 are assigned to a 
single drawing), identical in number with those of the Columbia ms; but minor differences 
of arrangement and combination disturb this coincidence. 

The Munich ms confirms the internal evidence of the Columbia ms in taking up the 
country houses before the city houses; the sequence of the two parts of the book is identical 
in both. But a rapid glance would suggest that the first part consists of forty projects 
(numbered 1-xL) in the Munich s as contrasted with thirty-two in the Columbia version. 
This increase, however, is merely specious. From 1 to x1x the Munich projects are numbered 
consecutively; but at this point, where it so happened that the project number and the folio 
number coincided, Serlio apparently forgot that he was numbering the projects and pro- 
ceeded to number the plates individually from xx to xxv, coinciding exactly with the folio 
numbers, two to each project. With xxvi he recovered his original idea and maintained it 
through xx1x; but xxx—xxxI are again two drawings belonging to a single project. Finally, 
while the original idea was recovered with xxx1I, new confusion was introduced through a 
careless mistake—misreading xxxu111 as if it were xxxvill and so numbering the two fol- 
lowing projects as xxx1x and xL. In consequence, eight of the Munich projects are non- 
existent, four being duplicates (xxI, xxIII, xxv, xxx1) and four being passed over (xxxv- 
XXXVIII); and the total number of projects is thirty-two just as in the Columbia ms. As I 
have noted elsewhere, mechanical accuracy was not a merit of the period. In the second 
part, on the other hand, the number of projects is actually greater, twenty-two (numbered 
I-xxII) as contrasted with the twenty-one in the Columbia ms. But in this case the increase 
was justifiable, xv—-xv1 being the separated alternatives which had been awkwardly com- 
bined in the single Columbia project P. 

Comparing the individual projects, the analogies between the two versions may be 
presented in tabular form: 


FIRST PART FIRST PART (CONT.) 

Project Plates Project Plates Project Plates Project Plates 
Col. at-c3—s (1) =Mun. 1-111 (2-3) Col. 525 (32-33) = Mun. (32-33) 
“ p4-G7 (2) = “ IVv-VII (4) “ R626 (34-35) = “ xxx-xxxI (34-35) 
“ #8 (3) = vin (5) (36-37)= “ (36-37) 
(4) = “ Ix (6) “ 28 (38-39) = “ (38) 

“ KIO (7) “ 29 (40-42)= “ xXxxIV (39-40) 
(6) = “ (8) “ 30 (43-44)= “ xxxix (41-42) 
M12 = (45-47)= “ XxL (43-44) 

NI g-I0) = XIII 11-12 

(x1) xv (15) SECOND PART 

014 (12-13)= “ xvi (16) Col. a-F (48) = Mun. (45) 

(14-15)= “ xiv (13-14) “cK (49) = “ (46-47) 
(16-18) = “ xvi (17-18) (50) = “ xI-xII (48-49) 
“ R17 (19) = “ xvi (18a) “ (51) = “ (50-51) 
(20-21)= “ xix (19) (52-57) = “ xv-xvi (52-55) 
(22-23)= “ xx-xxI (20-21) * (s8-sg) = “ xvi (56-57) 
« v20 (24-25)= “ (22-23) (60-61) = “ xvinl (58-59) 
(26-27)= “ xxiv-xxv (24-25) (62-63) = “ (60-61) 
(28-29) = “ xxvi (26-27) (64-65a4)= “ xx (62-63) 
223 (jo) = “ xxvil (28-29) (66-69) = (64-66) 
“ &24 (31) = xxvii (30-31) (70-73) = XXII (67 /68-73) 
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The most striking difference of arrangement in the Munich ms occurs in projects xIv—xvI, 
which, if they were in the order demanded by the Columbia ms, would yield the sequence 
XV, XVI, xIv (asin the table). This discrepancy might at first glance suggest that our restora- 
tion of the sequence in the Columbia Ms requires correction, inasmuch as one of these 
projects (xv =N13A, the “Grand Ferrara’”’) was not actually numbered in the Columbia ms, 
whereas the Munich sequence is due to Serlio himself and is obviously undisturbed. A little 
reflection, however, will show that the error is in the Munich ms, evidently another of Serlio’s 
clerical errors. Not only is the internal evidence for the arrangement of the Columbia ms 
too strong to be ignored, but the Munich s itself betrays an unsatisfactory sequence at this 
point. As previously noted, the “Grand Ferrara” (xv, Fig. 13) belongs in a series of houses 
of the Fontainebleau type (1x, x1, xv1) and their Italian modifications (x, xu, x11). After 
these, in accordance with their style, should be placed the square fortress type, which in the 
Columbia ms forms a closed group of three (pP15—R17), while in the Munich ms the series is 
broken (xiv, xvi, xvi). Thus it is clear that in the Munich s project xrv has been shifted 
forward, interrupting the Fontainebleau group, or conversely, projects xv—xv1 have been 
placed too late, in the square fortress group. Probably the cause of the error was the absence 
of any number on PI. 11 (Fig. 11) of the Columbia ms; and in the latter, serving as the arche- 
type, the loose Pls. 11-13 had in some way been displaced to a position after Pls. 14-15 at 
the moment when the Munich version was being copied from it. 

It may be noted that the drawings were prepared in Serlio’s usual manner, with the 
shadows cast as if the light were coming over the left shoulder, so that, if they had been 
finished as woodcuts, the shadows would have been at the left. On the other hand, in 
recognition of the fact that the printed woodcuts would have reversed unsymmetrical plans, 
the descriptions in the text always carefully reverse the terms sinistro and destro lato.” In 
cases of actual construction, as in the “Grand Ferrara” and Ancy-le-Franc, the ms plans 
seem to reproduce the actual conditions and thus would have been reversed if published, 
a discrepancy which would hardly have bothered Serlio. 

The Columbia and the Munich versions are in the same handwriting (Figs. 1-2); but 
further investigation is necessary before we can decide whether these are original manu- 
scripts by Serlio himself or merely copies by a contemporary or a later scribe. The mere 
fact that this is the same hand which appears also in the introduction (“Narratione breve- 
mente delle cose’’) on a single paper sheet and in twenty verbal corrections in the parchment 
Vienna ms of the seventh book,*® and again on the paper and parchment pages of the 
Munich s of the “eighth” book, so intimately associates it with Serlio’s writings as to in- 
crease the plausibility of attribution to him. Furthermore, on both text and plates, the 
original writing is uniformly legible and, apart from a few incoherent scrawls apparently 
dating from the last days of his life (Fig. 3),°° so carefully inscribed as to be practically print- 
ing, forming an architectural hand which would be appropriate for Serlio. But in all these 
cases we lack Serlio’s actual signature; and the demonstration cannot be complete unless 


47. Colombier and Espezel (Gazette des beaux-arts, x11, 
1934, P- 47, n. 3) state that “Serlio, when he refers to the 
illustrations, attributes to these words the opposite mean- 
ings to those conventionally admitted today” (as if the 
building were personified?), and consequently reverse these 
terms in their translated excerpts. 

48. This can be verified in the case of Ancy-le-Franc 
(see p. 150), and it was probably true also of the “Grand 
Ferrara,” though certainty in the latter case would be 
possible only if we could see the Marigny drawing (see 


note 109). 

49. As we have noted, the main body of the Vienna ms 
is the work of a professional scribe. 

so. Additions on three of the text sheets (9, 55, and 67) 
of the Columbia ms are more carelessly inscribed but seem 
to be by the author himself, written at a subsequent date; 
particularly on page 9 is this the case, where we have a 
long and almost incoherent note seemingly scrawled during 
his last days. 
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pieces of writing duly attested as his can be found elsewhere. Several of his signatures, 
though known to exist, are not available for examination.*! One is at Pesaro, where he was 
a witness to the will of Beatrice de Manfredi de Reggio, September 17, 1514.52 At Venice, 
moreover, there are his will of April 1, 1528, and two signatures as witness on wills of August 
8, 1538, and July 16, 1539.° Likewise at Venice is his signature, along with that of Titian, 
under date of April 10, 1533, at the end of the long report by Fra Francesco Giorgi on the 
building of S. Francesco della Vigna.** At Bologna are the letters from Serlio to the fad- 
bricieri of the Chiesa della Madonna di Galliera, dated July 6, 1538, and May 18 and Sep- 
tember 25, 1539, together with Serlio’s expense account of 1539 for the altar of this church.® 
The most accessible example, however, is the letter to Pietro Aretino now in The Pierpont 
Morgan Library in New York (Figs. 4, 5),°° of which the contents were already known, since 
Aretino himself had published it in the collection of Lettere scritte al signor Pietro Aretino.*" 
There, however, it is inserted between two letters of March 13 and October 3, 1545, being 
itself without date. But such a late date is impossible; for, though Sir Richard Shelley 
(“‘signor Ricciardo Inglese”’) was frequently in Venice,** where Aretino wrote to him on June 
30, 1542,5* the letter here illustrated must have been written when Serlio was likewise in 
Venice (as we learn from the Italian watermark, no. 1131, Briquet), probably at the time of 
Shelley’s first visit in 1538-1539. In any case, the handwriting seems clearly to be the same 


s1. I have been unable to examine the work by C. Pini 
and G. Milanesi, La scrittura degli artisti italiani (sec. XIV- 
XVII) riprodotta con la fotografia, 3 vols., Florence, 1869- 
1873, where Serlio’s signature is apparently illustrated as 
no. 150 of vol. 1. There is undoubtedly much material to 
be found in the Italian libraries, and perhaps also in those 
of Paris. With regard to the Avon parish registers of Fon- 
tainebleau (Léon de Laborde, La renaissance des arts a la 
cour de France, Paris, 1, 1855, 663-64, 668-69, 768; Charvet, 
Serlio, p. 18, n. 37, PP. 37, 94), which I have not consulted, 
we are not told that the signature of Serlio actually appears 
therein; and Charvet (op. cit., p. 91, n. 139) appears to 
have ransacked Lyons in vain. 

52. “Sebastianus quondam Bartholomei de Serliis de 
Bononia abitatore Pisauri” (Bolognini Amorini, E/ogio di 
Sebastiano Serlio, p. 3; Venturi, Storia dell’arte italiana, 
xh, 440). 

53. For the will, see the previous article, p. 64, note 49, 
and the article there cited, which mentions also the two 
other signatures, Archivio di Stato, Sez. Not. Chiodo 
Giacomo, Ba. 201, no. 148 (“Io Sebastian Serlio architetto 
Bolognese testimonio pregado et giurado scrissi’’), and Sez. 
Not. Girolamo Canal, Ba. 191, no. 534. 

54. See the previous article, p. 62 and note 36, and also 
Bolognini Amorini, Ser/io, p. 5. 

ss. Archivio di Stato di Bologna, Demaniale, Padre 
Filippini, 112/5995: (a) “Alli magnifici signori fabricieri 
della Madonna di Galiera in Bologna. La pace del nostro 
Signore sia con tuti voi. Signori fabbricieri, il presente 
aportator di questa sara M. Iacomo Colonna scultore... 
Di Vinetia alli 6 luglio 1538, D. V. Sigt® molto affeti‘ 
Sebastiano Serlio.” (s) ‘“‘Al mio sempre hot® m. carlo 
ardizzoni in Bologna. M. Carlo, mio sempre ho'°... di 
Vinetia alli xviii magio mpxxx1x. alli comandi vostri 
sebastiano serlio. A presso darete a m. jacomo sopra detto 
un di quei miei libri di architetura.”’ (c) “‘Sigt' fabricieri 
mie oss“... Di Vinetia alli 25 di Settembre 1539. D. V. 
molto Affe. Sebastiano Serlio.” ““Spese fatte per 
la madona di galiera... Io Sebastiano Serlio architetto 
scrissi di mia mano.” F. Malaguzzi-Valeri, “La facciata 
della chiesa della Madonna di Galliera in Bologna,’ 4r- 
chivio storico dell’ arte, v1, 1893, 32-48; cf. Venturi, Storia 
dell arte italiana, X11, pp. 440-41. 


56. For permission to reproduce this letter (mentioned 
by De Ricci and Wilson, Census of Medieval and Renais- 
sance Manuscripts, 11, p. 1626) I am indebted to Miss Belle 
da Costa Greene and to the trustees of The Pierpont 
Morgan Library. 

57. Lettere scritte al signor Pietro Aretino da molti signori, 
comunita, donne di valore, poeti, et altri eccellentissimi spiriti, 
divise in due libri, Venice, 1551 (reprinted 1552), p. 261; 
new ed. by Teodorico Landoni, 4 vols., Bologna, 1873-75, 
Iv, pp. 74-75. There are slight differences in spelling in the 
published form, such as “‘avuto” and “‘saran’”’ instead of 
“havuti” and “saranno.” In the original, the outside is 
inscribed: 

“Al Divinissimo Signor 
il Signor Pietro 
Aretino” 
while the other face of the sheet reads as follows: 

“Signor Compare: quella alegrezza ch. al mdo si possi 

havere: habbiamo havuto la mia Consorte et io: anzi 

tutta la casa nostra havendo noi questa matina dal 
signor Ricciardo Inglese havuti Ferma notitia, si come 

il Christianissimo di opere e di fede et non di nome, il 

Re de Inghilterra: p. un primo segno di amicitia, vi ha 

donato trecento scudi, et che dimano senza idugio 

alcuno seranno pagati: Et p. segno di tanta alegreza, vi 

mandiamo questo piccolo dono; con un cuore grandis- 

simo iterum ralegrandoci et raccomandandoci a V. S. 

Vostro Compare et servitore 
Sebastiano Serlio” 

58. Sir Richard Shelley (ca. 1513-1589), the last Grand 
Prior of the Knights of St. John in England, came to Venice 
shortly before Oct. 30, 1538 (J. Gairdner, Letters and 
Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the Reign of Henry VIII, 
London, x11I2, 1893, 278), and left for Constantinople just 
after May 1, 1539 (ibid., x1vi, 1894, 425; XIV2, 1895, 104). 
He was back in Venice by March 17, 1540 (ibid., xv, 1896, 
142). Shelley was invited in 1569 to reside permanently at 
Venice, and died there twenty years later. I have not seen 
the Letters of Sir Richard Shelley, London, 1774. 

59. Il secondo libro de lettere di Messer Pietro Aretino 
dedicate al magnanimo Henrico ottimo Massimo |A\ sacratis- 
simo Re d’Inghilterra], Venice, 1542. New ed., Paris, 1609, 
ul, 285%. Ed. by Fausto Nicolini, Bari, 1916, 11, 194-95. 
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ric. 1. Columbia University, Library: ms of Serlio’s Book v1, Portion of Text of Pl. 36 
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riG. 2. Munich, Library: Cod. Iconogr. 189, ms of Serlio’s Book v1, Portion of Text of Fol. 1° 
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ric. 4. New York, Pierpont Morgan Library: Autograph FIG. §. New York, Pierpont Morgan Library: Autograph 
Letter of Serlio to Aretino, Outer Face Letter of Serlio to Aretino, Inner Face 
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as that in the various architectural manuscripts, except that it is more cursive as befits social 
correspondence. With this corroboration, we may be certain that both the Columbia and the 
Munich versions of the sixth book are in Serlio’s own hand, being different stages of the 
same project. 

The fact that the Columbia and Munich mss of the sixth book are variants rather than 
exact duplicates has been mentioned; and their differences, so far as they pertain to the 
general arrangement, have already been discussed. In their texts, moreover, we encounter 
not only verbal differences, but even whole sentences or paragraphs which are given in the 
one and omitted in the other, or vice versa, generally without any consistent scheme of cur- 
tailment or expansion. Particularly is this the case with dimensions; Serlio was very fond 
of asserting that he would spare the reader the fatigue of reading long discussions of dimen- 
sions, but where he makes this statement in the Columbia s he shows no mercy toward the 
reader of the Munich version, and conversely the presence of such a statement in the Munich 
Ms is an almost infallible indication that the Columbia version is about to give the dimen- 
sions in their entirety. In short, approximately one-half of the text is common to both 
versions, while the other half differs so strikingly that the collation of the two mss yields a 
text about fifty per cent longer than that of either alone. The two versions are indis- 
pensable complements, each of the other. As for the details of the drawings, the differences 
are even more marked than in the published and unpublished versions of the seventh book, 
and in consequence, if we can decide as to the priority of either set, offer very interesting 
opportunities of tracing Serlio’s processes and ideas of design. 

As for the question of the chronological relation between the two versions, it is evident 
that the Munich ms dates entirely from the reign of Henry II and so was not begun before 
1547. In the introduction, for instance, the Munich Ms contains the words, “io trattaro 
delle case reggie poi che al servitio del Cristianissimo Re HENRIGO io mi truovo” (Fig. 2). 
The corresponding page of the Columbia Ms is lost, but we may assume that at this point 
appeared the name of “‘Re Francesco.” In any case, in the description of a royal dwelling 
outside the city, where the Columbia Ms (project 29) mentions “il gran Re Francesco,” the 
Munich ms (project xxxIv) substitutes “il cristianissimo RE HENRIGO,” and eliminates all 
the extravagant praise of Francis which I quoted on a previous page.®° On the other hand, 
several allusions to Francis I are retained in the Munich version, as in the description of the 
royal city palace, where the “gran Re Francesco” of the Columbia ms (project x) is merely 
altered to ““magnifico Re Francesco” in the Munich ms (project xx11). There are, further- 
more, a few instances in which Francis I is specially mentioned in the Munich ms without 
any corresponding passages in the Columbia version; thus in speaking of the royal pavilions 
(project xx1x) mention is made of the buildings commanded by the “Magnanimo Re 
Francesco” and of “‘il bellissimo animo del gran Re Francesco,” while in speaking of the 
royal palace in the country (project xt) Serlio says, “havend’io riguardo al animo grande 
del gran Re Francesco accompagnato dal sapere et poter’ suo.” But these allusions to 
Francis I in the Munich Ms by no means imply that he was still alive;*! they seem to be in 
the nature of historical references. The substitution of the name of Henry for that of 
Francis, and particularly the statement “al servitio del Cristianissimo Re Henrigo io mi 
truovo” (undoubtedly a bit of wishful thinking), are conclusive, especially when viewed in 
connection with the total absence of any royal name other than that of Francis I in the 
Columbia ms. The day of March 31, 1547, forms the line of demarcation between them 


60. See p. 119. 61. See below, p. 140 and note 85. 
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(with the single exception of Pl. 11 of the Columbia ms, which, as noted below, undoubtedly 
belongs to the reign of Henry II and forms an addition to the main manuscript) ; the Colum- 
bia Ms is the archetype, created piecemeal during the reign of Francis I and put in order 
before the death of that monarch, while the Munich s is a variant copy prepared after 
Serlio’s enforced retirement, in the hope of gaining the favor of the new king. 

This being the case, the Columbia Ms assumes a position of peculiar importance in that 
it was composed, step by step, out of Serlio’s original material and, in the case of designs for 
actual buildings, at the very moments when those structures were under consideration. 
For these reasons the exact chronology of the various portions of the Columbia Ms requires 
detailed analysis; and, as it happens, the means are available. In contrast to the Munich 
ms, which is executed on parchment and in a very consistent manner, so that efforts to 
distinguish between the various parts of the work would be hopeless, the Columbia ms 
was written and drawn on paper of various kinds. Investigation of the paper, then, should 


enable us to throw considerable light upon this vital epoch of architectural evolution in 
France. 


The drawings in the Columbia Ms vary from 38.5 to 83.5 cm. in height and from 36.5 to 66.7 cm. 
in width. In every case, however, all the edges have been trimmed so that the sheets are not quite 
as large as they were in their original state; most of this trimming was apparently done at the time 
of mounting the drawings at about 1700, presumably to eliminate frayed edges. When the height 
exceeds 57.5 cm., or when the width exceeds 40.5 cm., moreover, the extra area was secured by 
additional pieces pasted along the edges. In several other cases, furthermore, the architect resorted 
to patching, either to enlarge or to rearrange the drawing, or to correct errors. The existence of 
these compound sheets, of which one is composed of five pieces, two of four pieces, four of three 
pieces, and five of two pieces, greatly complicates the analysis of the paper. 

The paper employed for the seventy-three drawings, that is, ninety-six pieces of paper (including 
the flaps and patches), is of six varieties classified as follows (see Chart on opposite page): 

(1) Forty-three entire drawings (cf. Figs. 7-10, 26, 29) and portions of four others (cf. Fig. 30, right) 
are watermarked with a large bunch of grapes (no. 13065, Briquet).® In these the cross-wire lines 
(pontuseaux), the impressions of the wires which held the mass or warp of longitudinal or vertical 
wires (vergeurs) tightly against the wood cross-bars, in all cases run crosswise parallel to the tops and 
bottoms of the drawings, and are spaced at intervals of 38.0 to 40.5 mm. (averaging 39.15 mm.) on 
centers, showing that the height and width of the drawings correspond in directions—and presumably 
originally also in dimensions—to the height and width of the original paper sheets. Because of the 
subsequent trimming, however, it can now be stated only that the sheets must have been at least as 
large as the maximum dimensions of these drawings, 57.5 cm. in height and 40.5 cm. in width, 
agreeing satisfactorily with Briquet’s dimensions of 57 X42 cm. (trimmed). The spacing of the cross- 
wire lines, furthermore, enables us to classify as of type 1 the main portions of two other drawings 
and a patch on a third (besides added pieces on one of these and on two others already identified). 
Thus we have forty-three drawings and portions of seven others executed on paper of type 1 which, 
according to Briquet, was used for dated documents at Lyons ranging from 1485 to 1530, and ap- 
peared in 1520 at Ambérieu and Autun. But it was used also later, as in the plates of an example 
of the Livre d’architecture de Iaques Androuet du Cerceau contenant les plans 8 dessaings de cinquante 
bastimens tous differens, printed at Paris by Benoist Prévost in 1559.% 

(11) Eighteen entire drawings (cf. Fig. 6) and portions of three others (cf. Fig. 26, top; Fig. 30, 
left) are watermarked witha smaller bunch of grapes surmounting a shield bearing the letters B-m, with 
two sprigs below (no. 13145, Briquet). The cross-wire lines run parallel to the tops and bottoms 


62. C. M. Briquet, Les filigranes, 4 vols., Geneva, 1907. 63. In this example, at Columbia University, the paper 
It is to be regretted that Briquet confined his researches so of type 1is employed only for the engraved plates, while the 
closely to ms documents, without taking into account the text pages in the same copy are of type 111. See note 68 with 
printed books of the period. I have cited a few of the con- regard to analogous conditions in another copy of the same 
temporary books for purposes of comparison. book. 
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of the drawings, spaced at intervals of 36.0 to 37.3 mm. (averaging 36.74 mm.), again showing that 
the height and width of the drawings must have corresponded to the height and width of the sheets. 
Owing to the trimmed edges we cite only the maximum preserved dimensions, the height 56 cm. and 
the width 40.5 cm., which compare favorably with Briquet’s dimensions of 58X40 cm. (trimmed). 
The spacing of the cross-wire lines, moreover, enables us to identify as of type 11 added portions and 
patches on three other drawings. Thus we have eighteen drawings and portions of six others executed 
on paper of type 11. According to Briquet, furthermore, this again is a southern French paper, used 
between 1530 and 1560; at Lyons it appears between 1542 and 1549, and so was likewise quite appro- 
priate for Serlio’s use. It is, furthermore, the very paper previously described in connection with 
the Munich s of Serlio’s own “‘eighth” book (type 11). It was used also for some printings of the 
Exempla arcuum by Du Cerceau, first published at Orléans in 1549.% 

(111) A single drawing (Fig. 11, the interpolated Pl. 11) is watermarked with a large bunch of 
grapes containing the letters p-R (no. 13154, Briquet). The cross-wire lines are horizontal, parallel 
to the top and bottom of the drawing, and are spaced at intervals of 37.0 mm. The size of the sheet 
is $4.5 X 38.5 cm., trimmed on all four sides, and thus compares reasonably well with Briquet’s meas- 
urements of 5942.5 cm. The use of such paper was very widely spread through southern France 
between 1530 and 1585; at Lyons it is found in documents ranging from 1533 to 1574. This is, 
furthermore, identical with most of the paper used in the Munich ms of Serlio’s own “‘eighth’”’ book 
(type 1).6* And, what is even more interesting, it was used for some sheets of Serlio’s own Extraor- 
dinary Book printed at Lyons in 1551 by Jean de Tournes,® of which the first plate represents the 
gateway of the house of the Cardinal of Ferrara at Fontainebleau—in fact, as Serlio tells us, the 
composition of the Extraordinary Book was occasioned by the admiration excited by this very door- 
way,—and this gateway together with the house of which it formed a part are the subject of the 
interpolated Pl. 11, on the same paper. Later still are the text of the first edition of the above- 
mentioned Livre d’architecture de Iaques Androuet du Cerceau, printed at Paris in 1559,®* and some 
of the plates of the Latin edition of the second volume, De architectura Iacobi Androuetti du Cerceau 
opus alterum, printed at Paris by André Wechel in 1561,®® on paper of type 111. 

(1v) Portions of four drawings (cf. Figs. 14, 15, 30) are composed of paper watermarked with a 
shield bearing the rather ornate letters p-s (no. 9666, Briquet). In the five pieces of paper concerned 
(two being in a single drawing) the cross-wire lines are exceptional in running vertically, parallel to 
the lateral edges of the drawings, showing that the drawings were made crosswise on the sheets. 
In four pieces, moreover, the cross-wire lines are spaced at intervals of 24.0 to 25.0 mm. (averaging 
24.58 mm.), while in the fifth (the lower piece of Pl. 72) we have a discrepancy in that the lines are 
spaced 21.3 mm.; but in view of the very considerable irregularities in the spacing it would hardly 
seem justifiable to regard these as distinct varieties. Another peculiarity is the fact that in one 
example of type 1v the watermark is astride a wire line rather than between wire lines as in all other 
instances in this manuscript. Since all the pieces are trimmed, we can only say that the original 
height of the sheets (measuring across the wire lines) must have been greater than 40.5 cm., and that 
the original width (measured parallel to the wire lines) must have been greater than 33.5 cm., 
according reasonably with Briquet’s measurements of 5038.5 cm. (trimmed). It seems curious that 
these drawings were made neither on full sheets nor (in three cases at least) on half sheets, but on 
sizes midway between. The spacing of the cross-wire lines enables us to identify three additional 


64. See the previous article, p. 88. 68. Two examples of this book, at Columbia University 
65. An example of the Exempla arcuum in the Metro- and in the Metropolitan Museum, have the text pages on 


politan Museum of Art, apparently from the first printing 
of 1549, has, to be sure, very different watermarks. But 
two of the same engravings (representing the arches at 
Ancona and Benevento) likewise in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, included in an unbound series with varied water- 
marks, are on paper of type 11; and a complete example at 
Columbia University is likewise on paper of type u. The 
exact date of the engravings on this paper is indeterminable 
and may be slightly later than 1549, particularly in view 
of the fact that the date is contained in an engraved title- 
page which was not altered in successive years. 

66. See the previous article, p. 87. 

67. Ibid., p. 76. 


paper of type 11 in both cases, with the cross-wire lines 
spaced 37.0 mm. as in Pl. 11 of the Columbia ms. But the 
sixty-nine engraved plates of the Columbia example of Du 
Cerceau are on paper of type 1 (see note 63), while those of 
the Metropolitan Museum example are on other paper 
again. It is evident that, while the text itself must have 
been printed in 1559 as stated in the colophon, the reserve 
stock of text was combined with plates printed from time 
to time as they might be needed and so on different paper. 

69. An example at Columbia University furnishes this 
information (though the date has been wrongly changed by 
hand to 1661). 
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patches of this paper on two of the above-mentioned drawings. Thus the paper in question was 
employed only for portions of four drawings. Briquet states that such paper was in use in Paris 
between 1547 and 1550; and we have sufficient evidence of this in the examples of Serlio’s own first 
and second books printed at Paris by Jehan Barbé in 1545, and of his fifth book likewise printed 
at Paris by Michel de Vascosan in 1547, entirely on this same paper, as well as in the translation of 
Vitruvius by Jean Martin, “Imprimées a Paris, pour la Veuve & Héretiers de Ian Barbé, 1547.” 
In the Vitruvius, and in some copies of Serlio’s Book v, the watermarks are astride wire lines as in 
the exceptional instance noted above. 

(v) A single fragment of paper, a folding flap attached to Pl. 34, shows just where the edge is 
trimmed off a circular arc on which stand eight radiating petals and above them a quatrefoil; we are 
obviously concerned with the cover of a one-handled pitcher, a typical French watermark, but on 
account of the removal of the pitcher itself exact identification is impossible. The scheme is closest 
to Briquet’s no. 12718, with the initials DH on the pitcher, which was employed at St. Germain-en- 
Laye in 1561; and this is perhaps the very paper of which a fragment appears in the manuscript. 
The cross-wire lines run vertically and are spaced at intervals of 19.3 mm.; but since the strip of 
paper is only 10.8 cm. high and 37.8 cm. wide, giving minimum dimensions of 37.8 cm. for the 
height and 10.8 cm. for the width of the original sheet, we can do no more than assume that the 
original dimensions were 43 X32 cm. as measured by Briquet on this type of paper. 

(x) Paper on which no watermarks are visible, and with cross-wire lines spaced at intervals of 
29.3 to 31.5 mm. (averaging 30.52 mm.), is to be found in pieces attached to five of the drawings. 
These will not fit any of the foregoing five types and so must be assigned to a sixth type. The spacing 
of the wire lines would conceivably permit identification with either of the types vitl or 1x, or possibly 
even vil, as described below. But it happens that these three types were all composed of small 
sheets measuring 38.6 X27.§ cm. (vit), 43.5 X30.5 cm. (viII), or 39X27 cm. (1x), whereas the actual 
sizes of the pieces attached to the five drawings in question are 40X26 cm. (Pl. 15), 39.5 X20.5 cm. 
(Pl. 18), 39.5 X23.3 cm. (Pl. 29), 37.8X(16+9.5=) 25.5 cm. (Pl. 41), and 41.5 26.3 cm. (Pl. 65a). 
It will be seen that the heights even exceed, in some cases, the allowable heights of the original 
sheets of two of these three types, and also that in all cases the pieces are so large that the water- 
marks, if such ever existed, should be visible. By elimination, therefore, it seems clear that we are 
concerned with the unwatermarked paper of type x (wire marks spaced 30.83 mm., sheets 46.4 
34.1 cm.), described more fully in connection with the text. 


The paper employed for the sixty-three extant text sheets is of five varieties, classified as follows: 

(iv) Six sheets, including that containing two pages of a revised draft, exhibit a watermark of 
type Iv with the shield and p-s (no. 9666, Briquet), such as we have already noted in some of the 
drawings. The cross-wire lines, just as in the drawings on this sort of paper, are exceptional in that 
they run perpendicularly, that is, lengthwise of the sheets, showing that the present height must 
originally have been the width. The spacing of the wire lines, 20.3 to 21.0 mm. (averaging 
20.75 mm.) in the six watermarked sheets, enables us to identify eleven other sheets without water- 
marks but with the same vertical wire lines spaced 20.5 to 21.0 mm. (averaging 20.94 mm.); the 
combined average is 20.87 mm. The spacing is less than that of most of the drawings (averaging 
24.58 mm. in four cases), but is very close to the exceptional piece in Pl. 72 (21.3 mm.); as in the 
latter case, however, we may preferably regard these seventeen sheets of text as of the same type. 
The heights measured on four of the watermarked sheets which retain the top and bottom deckle 
edges are 38.7 to 39.0 cm. (averaging 38.85 cm.); those measured on six of the unwatermarked 
sheets with deckle edges at top and bottom are 38.5 to 39.0 cm. (averaging 38.73 cm.); the combined 
average is 38.78 cm. which, being measured parallel to the cross-wire lines, may be taken as the 
original width of the paper. As for the original height, it is to be noted that the present widths are 
fairly constant, 25.0 to 25.5. cm. (averaging 25.22 cm.) in the six watermarked sheets and 24.5 to 
25.5 cm. (averaging 25.26 cm.) in the eleven unwatermarked sheets; the combined average in all 
seventeen is 25.25 cm. It is obvious that these are half sheets, with the watermark appearing on 
one half but not on the other; and the original height may be restored as about twice the width or 
50.5 cm., or possibly a little more, 51 cm., to allow for trimming on one or both edges. The resulting 


dimensions of about 51X39 cm. agree satisfactorily with Briquet’s measurements of 50X38.5 cm. 
(trimmed). 
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(v1) Nine sheets are watermarked with another form of one-handled pitcher, the top very differ- 
ent from that of type v, and the body inscribed with the letters a-E (no. 12694, Briquet). The 
cross-wire lines occur at intervals of 17.0 to 17.5 mm. (averaging 17.32 mm.), and they always run 
crosswise, parallel to the tops and bottoms, showing that these are not half sheets. Hence the height 
of 43.3 cm. preserved between the deckle edges at the top and bottom of the text to Pl. 65 (the only 
sheet to retain this dimension) must be the original height. The widths are fairly constant, 26.5 to 
28.8 cm., but since they never retain both deckle edges the original width must have been somewhat 
greater. A tenth sheet, cut too short to show the watermark, but with similar cross-wire lines (spaced 
17.5 mm.) and width (27.8 cm.), must likewise be assigned to this series. The dimensions 43.3 X 28.8 
(or more) cm. agree sufficiently with Briquet’s measurements of 44X31 cm. Briquet notes that 
this paper, characteristically French because of the pitcher, appears in documents of 1543 and 1548 
at Pontoise. 

(vi1) Eight sheets (cf. Fig. 1) are watermarked with another form of shield, bearing a fleur-de- 
lys and surmounted by a cross (no. 1573, Briquet). The cross-wire lines are at intervals of 32.3 to 
33.0 mm. (averaging 32.60 mm.), and run crosswise on the sheets, parallel to the tops and bottoms, 
except in the case of the text to Pl. 59, which is a small scrap (27.5 cm. high and 19.3 cm. wide) on 
which the wire lines are vertical. The original height may be measured in the seven others, which 
retain the top and bottom deckle edges, as 38.2 to 39.0 cm., averaging 38.59 cm. The width is not so 
accurately known, since on these seven sheets the lateral deckle edges appear only at the right or left 
but never at both sides; nevertheless the widths are fairly constant, 26.8 to 27.2 cm., and it is appar- 
ent that the present height of the eighth sheet, 27.5 cm. with a deckle edge at the top, likewise once 
formed the width, so that the average obtained from these eight examples, 27.09 cm., suggests that 
the trimming was very slight and that the original width may have been about 27.5 cm. These 
sizes for the sheets, 38.6X27.5 cm., agree closely with Briquet’s measurements of 39X28 cm. for 
this variety of paper. According to him, this paper was used in France between 1531 and 1543, 
examples occurring at Orléans, Pontoise, Thiers, etc. 

(v1) Four sheets (cf. Fig. 3) are watermarked with a crowned serpent, the salamander of 
Francis I (no. 13766, Briquet); in one of these (text of Pl. 11) the salamander has lost its tongue 
but is probably not to be regarded as a distinct variety. The cross-wire lines are at intervals of 29.0 
to 29.3 mm. (averaging 29.08 mm.), and run crosswise, showing that these are not half sheets; and 
the paper, as Briquet noted, is particularly thin. The only sheet that retains both top and bottom 
deckle edges yields an original height of 43.5 cm.; the widths are now fairly constantly 30.0 to 
30.5 cm., so that, even allowing for trimming, they would hardly have been much greater. These 
dimensions of 43.5 X30.5 cm. agree with Briquet’s measurements of 4430.5 cm. He notes that 
this paper appears in a Valladolid document of 1550; but it is undoubtedly a French paper. 

(1x) A single sheet is watermarked with another variety of crowned serpent, which is fairly close 
to Briquet’s nos. 13760 or 13767 but does not exactly agree and seems in fact to be a different variety. 
The cross-wire lines are spaced 30.5 mm. running crosswise, parallel to the top and bottom. The top 
has the deckle edge, but the bottom has been slightly trimmed, though almost inappreciably since 
the cipher symbol crossing the edge is practically complete; thus the height 38.7 cm. is practically 
the original height of the sheet. The width 26.9 cm. is probably likewise close to the original, since 
the right deckle edge is preserved and the left only slightly trimmed. The resulting dimensions of 
about 39X27 cm. disagree with Briquet’s measurements of 44X31 cm. for his paper no. 13760 or 
43 X30 cm. for no. 13767 and thus constitute another reason for regarding this as a distinct variety. 

(x) Twenty-three sheets are distinguished by the complete absence of any watermark, even in 
their original state. The cross-wire lines run crosswise parallel to top and bottom, so that they cannot 
be regarded as half sheets; and they are spaced at intervals of 30.0 to 31.0 mm. (averaging 30.83 mm.). 
The heights of the sheets are well preserved with deckle edges at top and bottom in thirteen examples, 
measuring 45.9 to 47.0 cm. (averaging 46.37 cm.); and the width is well preserved with both deckle 
edges in three instances, measuring 34.0 to 34.2 cm. (averaging 34.07 cm.). Thus the original size 
of the sheets averaged 46.37 X 34.07 cm. 

Finally it should be remarked that, of the seven pages of the text now lost (apart from the intro- 
duction and conclusion), the sequence of the varieties as indicated in the following table suggests 
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that two were probably of type tv, one of type vil, and four of type x. These suggested restorations 
are enclosed in brackets with marks of interrogation [?].7° 


TABLE OF WATERMARKS AND VARIETIES OF PAPER 


Plate Project Text Drawing Plate Project Text Drawing 
I AI-C3 [x?] I 38 28 vil I 
2 D4-G7 (x) I 39 . Ix I 
3 H8 (x) I 40 29 vI I 
4 19 (x) I 41 . vI 1, (x?, x?) 
5 KIO (x) I 42 ° vI I 
6 LII (x) I 43 30 vI I 
7 MI2 IV Il 44 . (v1) I 
8 . (1v) I 45 31 I 
9 NI3 vill Il 46 . (x) I 
10 VIII II 47 (x) I 
II NI3A VIII Ill 48 A-F (x) II 
12 O14 VIII II 49 G-K (x) Il 
13 Iv (11), Iv, (1v, Iv) 50 L-M (x) II 
14 PIS IV (1, 1?, 1?) 51 N-O [x?] II 
15 vI I, (1, x) 52 P (x) II 
16 Qi6 IV I 53 . (x) I 
17 (Iv) (1), 54 (x) I 
18 (1v) Iv, (Iv, Iv?, x) 55 (x) I 
19 RI7 (1v) I 56 . (x) I 
20 s18 (1v) I 57 . (x) I 
21 7 (1v) I 58 Q (x) I 
22 TI9 IV II 59 VII I 
23 - (1v) I 60 R (x) Il 
24 v20 VII I 61 e (x) II 
25 ° VII I 62 s vI I 
26 x21 Iv I 63 * vI I 
27 ' (1v) I 64 T vI Il 
28 [1v?] I 65 vI II 
29 (1v) Iv, (x) 654 (x) 
30 223 [1v?] I 66 Vv (x) 1, (1) 
31 &24 (1v) I 67 . (x) I 
32 925 (iv) Il 68 II 
33 vil 69 (x) I 
34 RO26 vil (1), Vv 70 x (x) I, 1, (1, 11, 11?) 
35 . [vi1?] I 71 . [x?] I 
36 27 vil I 72 - I, I, IV 
37 vu I 73 [x?] Il 


By means of the watermarks, we not only complete the authentication of the Columbia 
Ms as Serlio’s own autograph composition, but we may also establish a sort of stratification of 
the order in which the various types of paper were employed, throwing considerable light on 
the history of the construction of the treatise and, incidentally, upon the sequence of 
Serlio’s own architectural activity. We have, for instance, several chronological landmarks. 
The whole being executed on French paper, it is obvious that Serlio did not begin to write 
the sixth book until after he had reached France in 1541, a conclusion which is in agreement 
with the numerous French designs which imply close personal knowledge of the country. It 
is quite possible, however, that some of the designs may belong to the very beginning of his 
career in Paris, where he was lodged at the Palais des Tournelles. But it is more probable 
that most of the designs would have been undertaken after he had settled down to a life 


70. While brackets are reserved for the suggested resto- thickness, are enclosed within parentheses. In such of the 
rations, the sheets containing no actual watermarks and latter instances as admit of uncertainty, marks of interro- 
so identified by the cross-wire lines, the dimensions, or the gation are likewise included within the parentheses (?). 
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of comparative quiet at Fontainebleau, after his appointment on December 27, 1541, as 
“nostre painctre & architecteur ordinaire au faict de nosdicts édiffices & bastiments audict 
Fontainebleau.””! On the other hand, we have Serlio’s own statement of 1545, at the end 
of his second book, that, with regard to the book “‘of the Habitations of men of all estates 
and qualities . . . two-thirds of this latter are already in order.” The printing of the second 
book was actually completed on August 22, 1545, according to the colophon (“De l’impri- 
merie de Iehan Barbé le vingt deuxiesme iour d’Aoust M.D. quarante cinq’’), and the adver- 
tisement to the reader on the same page must have been composed some time previously. 
Purely on a mathematical basis, two-thirds of the proposed seventy-two plates would be 
forty-eight, which should have been ready by the middle of 1545. Later still, we have the 
statement in the letter of May 5, 1546, from the ambassador Giulio Alvarotti to the Duke 
of Ferrara,” that “He [Serlio] has made a book of architecture with endless plans of houses 
and palaces, and he will have it printed within a few days.” This is supplemented by the 
letter of October 16, 1546, from the Cardinal of Ferrara to the Duke:” “‘And Messer Bastian 
Serlio, who has been the architect of it [the ‘Grand Ferrara’), had put it into his book of 
architecture which he has recently made and wishes to have printed.” It seems clear, there- 
fore, that toward the end of 1546 the “Book of Habitations” was practically ready for print- 
ing; and so, even if we admit that the statements of 1545 and 1546 may have been slightly 
optimistic, we have nevertheless an approximate guide with regard to its chronology. The 
whole may be presumed to have been drawn and written between 1541, the date of Serlio’s 
arrival in France (perhaps beginning before his appointment to Fontainebleau on December 
27, 1541), and March 31, 1547, the date of the death of Francis I, who is mentioned as if 
still living throughout the text of the manuscript. There is only one exception, Pl. 11 (Fig. 
11), the drawing of the “Grand Ferrara” at Fontainebleau. As we have seen, the insertion 
of this plate was an afterthought, executed after the book had been completed and the con- 
tents “paginated.” This accords with the Cardinal’s own statement in the above-mentioned 
letter of October 16, 1546, where after noting Serlio’s inclusion of the “Grand Ferrara”’ in his 
impending publication he adds, ‘And I have made him take it out, it appearing to me that 
the sight of it in a drawing would be more likely to detract than to add to the height of its 
reputation.” It is clear that, if the Cardinal censored the publication of the ““Grand Fer- 
rara” in 1546, he would probably have been equally opposed to it in 1547-1549, while Serlio 
was living in retirement in this very house at Fontainebleau, dependent upon his patron’s 
bounty.” It is logical to assume, therefore, that the ban was not lifted until the Cardinal’s 
disagreement with Henry II and the French ambassador led to his retirement from France 
in 1549; and Pl. 11 should be dated after that time. Thus by 1549, if not before, the 
volume was absolutely complete, apart from the inserted Pl. 11. It is within this chrono- 
logical framework that our stratification must be accommodated. 

It happens that the chronological subdivisions resulting from these landmarks find their 
exact counterparts in the sequence of the watermarks. For, as we have noted, the paper of 
type Iv occurs in Serlio’s published books of 1545 and 1547, while the paper of type 111 ap- 
pears in his published Extraordinary Book of 1551. It would be reasonable to assume, if 
other factors agree, that Serlio’s personal connection with these two types of paper, both of 


71. Léon de Laborde, Renaissance des arts a la cour de see the previous article, p. 75. 
France, 1, 204; idem, Les comptes des batiments du roi, 2 vols., 75. Concerning these events, see Lucien Romier, Les 
Paris, 1877-1880, 1, 173. origines politiques des guerres de religion, 1, Paris, 1913, 
72. See note 98. 95-96, 211-212; Pacifici, op. cit., pp. 100-104; the Cardinal 
73. See note 103. took leave of Henry II at St. Germain on May 8, 1549, 


74. On the probable date of Serlio’s migration to Lyons, and left Lyons for Rome on May 26. 
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them employed in the manuscript in small quantities as if they were mere surplus sheets, 
did not antedate these years of publication, that is, 1545 for type 1v and 1551 for type 111. 
And this is exactly in accordance with the evidence regarding the drawings themselves. For 
one (Figs. 14-15) of the three sheets of drawings of the chateau of Ancy-le-Franc (Pls. 16- 
18), which was in course of erection in 1546, according to the date carved in a panel over the 
rear doorway, and all three sheets of the text, are on paper of type 1v and thus would fit the 
period after 1545. Again, it is obvious that the drawing (Fig. 11) of the “Grand Ferrara” at 
Fontainebleau (Pl. 11), which was excluded from the publication by command of the 
Cardinal in 1546 and so would probably not have been prepared while Serlio was actually 
dependent upon him, that is, not until after the Cardinal’s departure in 1549, is perfectly 
in accord with the assumption that it was a surplus sheet remaining from Serlio’s publication 
of 1551. We may conjecture, therefore, that in or after the year 1551 Serlio used a surplus 
sheet remaining from the stock obtained for his Extraordinary Book, in order to present a 
finished drawing of the complete house of which he had just published the gateway. 

Now if we exclude (as group g) the drawing of the “Grand Ferrara” as an afterthought 
of 1551, with paper of type 111 for the drawing and of type vii for the text, there remain 
seventy-two plates (counting Pls. 65 +65a together) as the originally proposed extent of the 
collection. (f) Of these, furthermore, we may isolate three other drawings employing for the 
text paper of the same type vii which can be regarded as of late date, not only because it 
appears in the text of Pl. 11, but also because one of the three drawings (Pl. 12) belongs to 
project 014 and so is paired with Pl. 13, employing paper of type 1v for both drawing and 
text. It should be noted that type 1v, when used for drawings, was always patched and sup- 
plemented by other kinds of paper, suggesting a shortage of material and thus presumably 
the last stage of the work; so here in Pl. 13 we have three pieces of type Iv and one narrow 
strip cut from a surviving piece of type u. It might even seem possible to assign these 
four plates (9-10, 12-13) to the latest period, about 1551, were it not for the fact that they 
are numbered, while Pl. 11 is not; and there seems to be a sharp cleavage between them, ac- 
centuated by the Cardinal’s statement that the book was practically ready—and so pre- 
sumably numbered—in 1546. It is more probable, therefore, that these four plates should 
be dated in or close to 1546. (e) There are eighteen other drawings (Pls. 7-8, 14, 16-23, 
26-32) which employed paper of type 1v for the accompanying text, such being used also for 
two of these very drawings (Pls. 18, 29). And in these two, furthermore, just as in Pl. 13, 
we find considerable patching: thus Pl. 18 contains three pieces of paper of type Iv and one 
large piece of the text paper of type x; likewise Pl. 29 contains one piece of type Iv and one 
piece of type x. Paper of type tv is also to be found in a flap attached at the bottom of PI. 
72 (Fig. 30); but this contains merely a plan of the central motive of the facade and clearly 
seems to be an afterthought, not affecting the date of Pl. 72 as a whole, which was sufficiently 
complete even before the flap was added. The late date of Pl. 14 is suggested, if not by the 
actual type of paper employed for the drawing, at least by its piecemeal character, suggest- 
ing that the stock of older paper was running low; though all the paper in this drawing is of 
type 1, the main piece was too small for the general size of the drawings and so was pieced 
out with two strips apparently of the same paper at top and bottom. Thus, with Pl. 11 
isolated as of about 1551, and with twenty-two other drawings isolated as dating from the 
period after the employment of paper of type Iv (1545 and subsequently), the number of 
drawings existing earlier than this date might have been as great as fifty (counting Pls. 
65+65a together). Probably, however, we should reduce this total to forty-eight, by in- 
cluding within the group (e) dated just after 1545 the two additional Pls. 15 and 33—even 
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though no late paper is used either for drawings or for text—because both are elevations and 
so would not have been drawn earlier than their respective plans (Pls. 14, 32) which are ac- 
companied by descriptions on late paper. The late date of Pl. 15 seems to be corroborated 
by its piecemeal character; the main piece is of type 1, but this is supplemented by a strip 
- of type 11 across the top and by a wider strip of type x across the bottom. Thus we reduce 
the number of drawings in the earlier groups (before the employment of paper of type 1v) 
to a maximum of forty-eight. It might be objected that this method of argument is subject 
to doubt in that the drawings might have been made before the text was written, and hence 
that, while the text pages accompanying twenty-three of the excluded drawings (Pls. 7-14, 
16-23, 26-32) must be late, only four of the drawings themselves (Pls. 11, 13, 18, 29) are 
necessarily to be regarded as late, so that the number of drawings completed before the use 
of paper of type 1v might conceivably be interpreted as sixty-nine. But this would hardly 
be in accord with Serlio’s own statement issued on August 22, 1545, to the effect that the 
book (to be of seventy-two drawings) was then two-thirds ready. As we have seen, two- 
thirds of seventy-two, or forty-eight, would be the very number which we obtain as the 
allowable maximum before the use of paper of type rv—on the principle, which now seems 
to be vindicated, that drawing and text should go together. 

The forty-eight drawings antedating the use of paper of type Iv, furthermore, constitute 
a fairly homogeneous group, though it may be subdivided into layers. (a) It seems probable, 
for instance, that Serlio bought at Lyons, apparently when he first passed through the city 
in 1541, a large stock of two varieties of paper (1 and x), the former measuring about 57.5 
X42 cm. and intended to be used for the drawings, and the latter measuring 46.5 X34 cm. 
and intended for the text. Assuming that there was little or no wastage, he would seem to 
have had about four dozen sheets of the former,” three dozen of the latter.77 On this basis 
he began to draw and describe the various projects, executing with considerable promptness 
twenty plates with their accompanying text (Pls. 1-6, 45-47, 53-58, 66-67, 69-71),” eleven 
projects (AI-L11) at the beginning and one (31) at the end of the first part and portions of 
four of the most ambitious projects (P, Q, v, x) in the second part.”® (4) A little later, and so 
even before the exhaustion of the supply of paper of type 1 (though much of that of type x 
had been utilized), Serlio bought apparently at Paris a supply of drawing paper of type 11, 
seemingly about two dozen sheets.*° With these, and still using the remainder of the sheets 
of type x, he concentrated on the second part and completed ten plates with their ac- 
companying text (Pls. 48-52, 60-61, 68, 72—73),*! fourteen projects (a—o) at the beginning, 
one project (R) at the middle, and the remainder of three (Pp, v, x) of the four projects left 
unfinished in the previous stage. A drawing attached as a flap at the right edge of one of 


76. For the drawings were used forty-four entire sheets 
(Pls. 1-6, 8, 16, Ig-21, 23-28, 39-31, 35-49, 42-43, 45-47, 
53-59, 62-63, 66-67, 69-71), while for six other drawings 
(Pls. 14-15, 17, 34, 44, 72) were used pieces all of which 
might have been cut from four sheets, with a little wastage. 

77. For the text sheets were used, presumably, twenty- 
nine entire sheets (existing for Pls. 2-6, 46-50, 52-58, 60-61, 
66-67, 69-70; restored for Pls. 1, 51, 71, 73, as well as for 
the missing introduction and conclusion), and five other 
complete sheets were used for additions to the drawings 
(Pls. 15, 18, 29, 41, 65a), allowing for the waste of two 
sheets. 

78. The piece added at the top of Pl. 66 is likewise on 
paper of type 1 and so may have been done at this time, and 
the contemporary execution of the flaps of this same paper 
projecting on either side of Pl. 70 is obvious; but the piece 
added at the top of Pl. 70 is on paper of type 1 and so 


probably was added subsequently, as noted below (group 4). 
79. Another indication of the contemporary date of 
projects p and v, at least, is the fact that on the back of 
Pl. 56 is a preliminary unfinished sketch for the plan which 
was again started on the back of Pl. 66 and finally com- 
pleted on the front of Pl. 66, the scale being changed in 
each stage as if it were a question of fitting the sheet. 

80. For the drawings were used twenty entire sheets 
(Pls. 7, 9-10, 12, 17, 22, 32-33, 48-52, 60-61, 64-65, 68, 
72-73), while for four other drawings (Pls. 13, 15, 41, 70) 
were used portions of sheets. 

81. A piece added at the bottom of Pl. 72, on paper of 
type Iv, must be considered as of later date (group e); and 
this seems justifiable since the drawing is self-sufficient 
without this plan, which clearly seems to be an addition as 
noted above. 
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these (Pl. 72) was executed on a piece of paper of type 1 (Fig. 30). At the same time, pre- 
sumably, an extension on paper of type 11 added at the top of the older Pl. 70 permitted the 
inclusion of gardens behind the plan of the palace (Fig. 26). (c) A third stage seems to be 


TABLE OF DRAWINGS AS DATED BY WATERMARKS 


(2) (6) (c) (e) (g) 
Ca. 1541-42 1542-43 ca. 1543-44 Ca. 1544-45 ca. 1545-46 ca. 1546-47 ca. 1§51 
(1, x) (1, 11, x) (1, 1, v1, x) (1, v, vl, 1x) (1,1, 1V, VI, vl, x) (11, IV, (111, 
I AI-C3 7 MI2 9 NI3 
2 D4-G7 
3 H8 II NI3A 
4 19 14 PIS 12 O14 
5 KIO | * 
6 LII 16 
7 
19 RI7 
20 s18 
“a. 
22 TI9 
24 v20 
26 x21 
28 y22 
29° 
30 223 
31 &24 
34 R026 32 925 
.* 
36 27 
40 29 38 «28 
41 “ 39“ 
45 31 43 30 
46 * 48 A-F 
a * 49 G-K 
50 L-M 
N-O 
54 “ 52 P 
56“ 
* 
58 Q 60 R 59 Q 
oe * 62 s 
66 v 63 
67 “ 64 T 
68 v 65 “ 
69 “ 65a “ 
7Oo x [70 top] 
71 “ 
72 x [72 bottom] 
* 


marked by the acquisition of paper of type vi for the text, probably a dozen sheets,® since 
the stock of type x was now practically exhausted. With types1and 1 for the drawings and 
type vi for the text, Serlio completed eight more drawings with their text (Pls. 40, 42-44, 
62-65), including two projects (29-30) immediately before that which concludes the first 


82. See note 78; a little patch at the right edge of this 83. Ten sheets were used for the text of Pls. 15, 40-44, 
added upper part seems to be likewise of type u, though 62-65. 
exact identification is impossible. 
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part, as well as two projects (s—T) immediately before the two which conclude the second 
part. A ninth drawing (PI. 41), completing project 29, is peculiar in that it was executed ona 
surviving sheet of the text paper of type x, running at right angles with the height forming 
the horizontal dimension; this was afterwards cut apart, forming two strips between which 
was pasted a blank piece of paper of type 11 in order to obtain the requisite size of the draw- 
ings. A tenth drawing (Pl. 65a), a detail of the last project (T), was drawn on another surviv- 
ing sheet of type x and was attached as a flap to the main sheet of elevations (Pl. 65), and so 
would seem to have had no independent existence when the drawings were finally numbered. 
(d) A fourth stage was marked by the acquisition of a dozen sheets of type vil, likewise for 
the text. With type 1 for the drawings and type vii for the text, eight more plates were 
completed with their text (Pls. 24-25, 34-38, 59), including three complete projects (v20, 
RO26, 27) and part of another (28) in the first part, as well as the remainder of the unfinished 
project (Q) in the second part. One of the drawings (Pl. 34) was supplemented by a narrow 
flap cut from a type of paper (v) which is used nowhere else in the manuscript. At the same 
time, presumably, the remainder of the unfinished project (28) of the first part was drawn 
on a sheet of type 1 (Pl. 39), with a description on another odd piece of paper of type 1x, 
again used nowhere else in the manuscript. The appearance of these odd scraps is of some 
significance with regard to the relative date of group d. And such seems to have been the 
situation, with forty-eight plates completed (counting Pls. 65+65a together) out of the 
proposed total of seventy-two, and including all of the second part as well as the beginning, 
the end, and one project in the middle of the first part, in the summer of 1545 when Serlio 
reported that the book was two-thirds ready. 

By this method of classification we obtain seven distinct strata (a—g) in the manuscript, 
six of them covering the six years from 1541 to 1547, so that with slight risk of error they 
may be dated tentatively in the somewhat schematic form presented in the table on page 139. 

The presumption that the latest drawing of the Columbia version, project NI3A, was 
not added until about 1551, together with the obvious fact that this drawing was already 
included in the set before the Munich version was copied from it, suggests that the Munich 
version was transcribed about 1551-1553,* that is, during the years that Serlio continued 
to work on his drawings at Lyons. 

This raises the question of the relation of Strada, in Lyons at this very time and theoreti- 
cally the heir presumptive of all Serlio’s material, to these manuscripts. It seems evident 
that Strada never saw the sixth book in either version, and that he was quite ignorant of its 
contents;® for he neither mentioned it among his acquisitions, nor did he rectify the passages 
in the seventh book (pp. 1, 94) referring to the “previous” appearance of the sixth book. 
Probably, without devoting special attention to the problem, he assumed like others that 
the book of ‘“‘Doorways’”’ printed at the end of the collected edition of 1566 was the sixth 
book. If he had ever seen the real sixth book, he could hardly have spoken of the seventh 
as ‘‘the most beautifully made and the most useful that he had ever done.”’ And Strada’s 
lack of cognizance of the sixth book is in accord with the fact that Serlio appears to have 


84. Eight text sheets on this paper still exist (for Pls. 
24-25, 33-34, 36-38, 59), and one may be restored (for 
Pl. 35), making nine actually used. 

85. It is suggested by Colombier and Espezel (Gazette des 
beaux-arts, Xl, 1934, 44-45; Humanisme, 1, 1934-35, 32, 
46) that the allusions to Francis I in the Munich ms can 
only be interpreted as showing that he was still alive at the 
time that these portions were written, and, in consequence, 
that this version was begun before 1547. They argue also 
that it cannot be later than 1550, because in Book vi 
which Strada bought in that year Serlio writes that Book 


vi is finished. To agree with the allusions to Henry II, 
they conclude that the Munich version was written piece- 
meal between 1546 and 1549, and assembled at Lyons. 

86. It has been generally assumed, as by Casali (op. cit., 
p. 49) and Hartig (op. cit., p. 276) even before the identifi- 
cation, and subsequently by Heydenreich (in Thieme- 
Becker, Lexikon, xxx, 514) and Argan (in Enciclopedia 
italiana, Xxx1, 443), that the sixth book (or the Munich 
Ms) as well as the seventh and eighth were acquired by 
Strada; and, as mentioned above (note 11), both Schlosser 
and Lukomski even state that Strada described Book v1. 
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treasured it, or at least the Columbia version of it, to the end of his life; in it we may, per- 
haps, see his last incoherent phrases (Fig. 3). Probably the Munich version, too, was carried 
back to Fontainebleau by Serlio, as his passport to favor with Henry II, together with the 
companion copy of the “eighth” book; for the two latter were never thereafter separated, 
and with them, before their transmission to Germany, was associated another manuscript 
of French origin, Munich Cod. iconogr. 191. 

We come, then, to the apparently inescapable conclusion that in the case of Serlio’s 
three latest books, each represented by two manuscripts at the time of his return from 
Lyons to Fontainebleau in 1553, Strada obtained possession of both of those of Book vi, 
of one of those of Book vit, and of neither of the versions of Book v1. 

In order to illustrate the character of the material available for a codrdinated study of 


Serlio’s writings, we may examine briefly three examples which have figured in the few recent 
discussions of the Munich ms. 


THE “GRAND FERRARA” AT FONTAINEBLEAU 


The first of these designs must be examined at greater length because of the scattered 
nature of the documentary evidence. That the house built at Fontainebleau by Ippolito 
II d’Este, the son of Duke Alfonso I of Ferrara and of Lucrezia Borgia, Cardinal of Ferrara, 
Archbishop of Milan, Auch, Arles, Narbonne, and Lyons, Bishop of Autun, Abbot of 
Flavigny, etc.,87 was designed by Serlio, was unhesitatingly stated by Pierre Dan in 1642, 
by Guilbert in 1731, and by Castellan in 1840,** though it is probable that their information 
had little more definite basis than in the case of the palace itself at Fontainebleau. Serlio 
himself gives no specific information in his published works, merely stating that he lived in 
the house during his last years at Fontainebleau and extolling the beauty of the front portal 
in such terms as to suggest pride of authorship.®® In his seventh book, moreover, in describ- 
ing No. xxiv (Fig. 12) of the country houses,® Serlio states, ““Egl’é ben vero, ch’io no ordinai 
una a Fotanableo, che ha di questa maniera; ma la presente tiene pit perfetta forma,” a 
passage which might reasonably lead to the inference that the house actually executed by 
Serlio was the Cardinal’s. There exist, moreover, several contemporary documents which 
leave no doubt upon the subject," discovered in part many years ago by Adolfo Venturi,™ 


87. On the Cardinal and his relations with France see A. 
Pericaud, ‘“‘Notice sur Hippolyte d’Este,” Revue du 
Lyonnais, 2™° sér., Xxx, 1865, pp. 7-24; Charvet, Ser/io, 
pp. 70-72; J. Zeller, La diplomatie francaise vers le milieu du 
XVI siecle, Paris, 1881, p. 77 n. 2; Emile Picot, Bulletin 
italien, 1, 1901, 111-12; L. Romier, op cit., 1, 91-104; V. 
Pacifici, Ippolito II d’Este cardinale di Ferrara (da docu- 
menti originali inediti), Tivoli, 1923. See also notes 75, 92- 
103, 110-112. 

88. Pére Pierre Dan, Le trésor des merveilles de la maison 
royale de Fontainebleau, Paris, 1642, p. 188. Abbé Pierre 
Guilbert, Description historique des chateau, bourg et forest de 
Fontainebleau, 2 vols., Paris, 1731, u, 139. A. L. Castellan, 
Fontainebleau: Etudes pittoresques et historiques sur ce cha- 
teau, considéré comme l'un des types de la renaissance des arts 
en France au XVI® siécle, Paris, 1840, p. 353. Charvet 
(Serlio, pp. 33-35, 69) first established the attribution on a 
satisfactory basis by his stylistic comparison of the surviv- 
ing doorway with PI. 1 of the Extraerdinary Book. This at- 
tribution was thereupon accepted by Léon Palustre, La 
renaissance en France, Paris, 1, 1879, pp. 225-26, and by 
H. v. Geymiiller, Die Baukunst der Renaissance in Frank- 
reich, Stuttgart, 1898-1901, pp. 167, 420. See also note 91. 

89. See the previous article, p. 75, note 98. A curious 
mistake made by Pacifici (op. cit., pp. 145, 146) was that of 
assigning the doorway of the “Grand Ferrara,” as pub- 
lished in the Extraordinary Book, rather to the palace of 


Monte Giordano at Rome which the Cardinal had re- 
modeled after 1549. 

g0. Book vii, pp. 56-57. 

gi. Recent writers have profited by this evidence, and 
unanimously attribute the “Grand Ferrara’’ to Serlio. See 
L. Dimier, Le Primatice, peintre, sculpteur et architecte des 
rois de France, Paris, 1900, pp. 82, 388. P. Vitry, in Michel, 
Histoire de I’ art, 1v2, 1911, 526. R. Blomfield, 4 History of 
French Architecture from the Reign of Charles VIII to the 
Death of Mazarin, 2 vols., London, 1911,1, 19. W. H. Ward, 
Architecture of the Renaissance in France, 2 vols., 2nd ed., 
London and New York, 1926, 1, 122. T. G. Jackson, The 
Renaissance of Roman Architecture: France, Cambridge, 
1923, p. 81. A. Foratti, J/ comune di Bologna, xvii, 1930, 
45. P. du Colombier and P. d’Espezel, Gazette des beaux- 
arts, X11, 1934, 50-52. Heydenreich, in Thieme-Becker, 
Lexikon, xxx, 514. F. Schreiber, Die franzisische Renais- 
sance-Architektur und die Poggio Reale-Variationen des 
Sebastiano Serlio, Berlin, 1938, p. 42. 

92. “L’arte e gli Estensi: Ippolito II di Ferrara in Fran- 
cia,” Rivista europea, rivista internazionale, Rome-Florence, 
N.S. xxiv, 1881, 23-37. Translated by Louis Dimier, “Le 
cardinal de Ferrare en France,” Annales de la Société his- 
torique et archéologique du Gatinais, xx1, 1903, 221-46. Also 
Venturi, ““Un disegno del Primaticcio e un altro del Serlio,” 
Archivio storico dell’ arte, 11, 1889, 158-59. 
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| while others were published more recently by Félix Herbet™ and Pacifici.% To these, further- 
ss more, we may now add the testimony of Serlio’s sixth book: “Wishing to treat of the house 
Y of an illustrious prince my memory fell back upon a house which the Most Reverend Cardi- 
e* nal of Ferrara, Don Ippolito d’Este, commissioned me to have made some years ago, which 
Aad generally pleased all sorts of persons, (being) much praised by all, and chiefly by the great 
King Francis of superhuman talent and judgment. ... This mansion in fact is situated in 
Bk the most elevated region of Fontainebleau.”® 

In April, 1544, Sebastiano Serlio received the Cardinal’s commission to design his house 
near the King’s palace. A contract for the work was signed with the mason Jehan Richer 
of Melun.*’ Two years later the work was finished, according to a letter from the ambassador 
of the Duke of Ferrara, Giulio Alvarotti, to his master under date of May 5, 1546, describing 
the preparations for a banquet to be given in honor of the Duchesse d’Etampes,®* noting 
RS that the new house had a central hall giving access on one side to three chambers for the 
7 Cardinal and on the other to two for strangers, all sumptuously furnished with tapestries,°° 
while below were elaborate baths painted with grotesques.!° The banquet was held on 
me May 16, and was accompanied by a tournament of twelve cavaliers (among them Pietro 
Strozzi) held in the courtyard, the cavaliers even riding up the flight of twelve steps which 
Me ascended from three directions toward the entrance.!%" The King desired to inspect the 


93- “L’ancienne Fontainebleau, histoire de la ville,” 
L’ Abeille de Fontainebleau, journal administratif, judiciaire, 
agricole, industriel et littéraire, Fontainebleau, 1912 (I have 
been unable to consult this weekly newspaper in this coun- 
try). Because of this study, unfortunately so inaccessible, 
the “Grand Ferrara” is excluded from the discussion of 
Maurice Roy, “‘Quelques hétels de Fontainebleau au XVI° 
siecle,” Annales du Gatinais, 1910, 51-74= Artistes 
et monuments de la renaissance en France, Paris, 1934, pp. 
467-79. 

94. Op. cit., especially pp. 93-94, 140-42, 146. 

95. “[Volendo trattare della casa del principe illustre mi 
é caduto in memoria una casa] la quale questi anni passati 
mi ordino ch’io facesse fare il [R™°] Cardinal’ di Ferrara 
[Don Hippolito da Este] qui a Fontanableo, la quale gen- 
eralmente piace a tutte le sorte di persone {molto lodata da 
tutti, et precipue dal magno Re Francesco de ingegno et di 
giudicio pit che humano]... Questa magione nel vero é 
situata nel pit elevato luoco di Fontanableo.”’ In this, as 
in other quotations from Serlio’s sixth book, the words or 
phrases occurring only in the Munich ms are enclosed in 
brackets. 

96. Archivio Estense di Stato in Modena, Libro maneg- 
gio del m®- messer Tomaso Mosti tesoriero, segnato BB 
1544, fols. 152, 172, 173; cf. Venturi, Rivista europea, xxiv, 
1881, 30; Dimier, Annales du Gétinais, 1903, p. 236. 

97. Herbet, op. cit. 

98. Archivio Estense di Stato in Modena, Carteggio degli 
ambasciatori in Francia, busta xxvii, letter of Alvarotti to 
the Duke of Ferrara, May 5, 1546: “Il card® fratello di 
V. E. havea preparato [per mad. d’Etampes] uno bellissimo 
banchetto nei suo palazzo il quale ha tutto apparato e posto 
eccellentemente in ordine, tutto di tappezerie a personaggi, 
finissime, nove et tutte sue, con bellissimi letti di seta, cioé 
un salotto assai ben grande, tre stantie per S. S. R™- et due 
da forestieri. Sotto le sue vi é una stuffa da lavarsi dipinta a 
grotteschi assai belli... Un certo m. Sebastiano bolognese 
il quale sta in casa di mons. r™°- fratello di V. E. per con- 
sergio della sua casa di Fontainebleo, architetto; stete gia 
per questo esercitio a Venetia et era adoperato assai, credo 
che habbi anchi certo gaggio da S. M*. Egli ha fatta la 
pianta della casa di S. S. R™- in Fontainebleo, et ne ha 


avuta la cura et lha ben condotta, ha fatto un libreto di 
architettura con infinite piante di case e palazzi et lo fara 
stampar tra pochi giorni.” Quoted by Pacifici, op. cit., p. 
141 n. 1; cf. Venturi, /oc. cit., and Dimier, /oc. cit., who 
merely allude to it. 

99. The tapestries were probably after Giulio Romano’s 
designs (Archivio Estense di Stato in Modena, Libro 
ragioniere extraordinario secondo, 1549, fol. 81; cf. Venturi, 
loc. cit., and Dimier, /oc. cit.). 

100. The grotesques were painted by Primaticcio (see 
note 106). 

101. Archivio Estense di Stato in Modena, Carteggio 
degli ambasciatori in Francia, busta xxvuu, letter of Al- 
varotti to the Duke of Ferrara, May 17, 1546: ‘‘S.M. volse 
vedere tutta la casa et disse non haver veduto in Francia la 
pit bella et la meglio intesa casa di questa... Lacena fu 
intrattenuta da diverse sorte de suonie canti... Dopo 
cena mons. Delfino fece entrare nel cortile del palazzo XII 
cavalli tra ginetti et altra sorte, tutti pero vestiti alla gineta, 
e S. Altezza con una frota di gentilhomini fra li quali era 
il S'- Pietro Strozza, fecero un gioco di caruselle a sei per 
parte et di poi fecero tanto bagordo con detti cavalli che 
fu una meraviglia. Nel detto cortile vi é una scala che 
monta alla porta del palazzo da tre bande cioé in fazza, et 
dalli lati di 12 gradi, certo molto bella et unica, la quale 
S.M. laudo infinitamente et in vero ha della maesta a 
vederla, molti delli sopraditti cavalieri fecero molte montar 
detta scala alli loro cavalli con tanta bravura et applauso 
degli astanti che era una allegria la maggiore del mondo. 
Dopo questo intrattenimento S.M. volse vedere un’ altra 
volta tutta la casa a lume di torze bianche... Entrato nel 
camerino di S.S.R™- diede poi degli occhi sul ritratto della 
fel™*- memoria dell’ Ill™°- St- Duca Padre la cui anima sia in 
S- Gloria, disse: Ve’ le bon vostre Pere qui est tres byen 
fayet, et volse che S.S.R™- le donasse detto ritratto... 
Dopo questo ella se ne venne al la sala ove con le dame da 
suoni et canti fu intrattenuta fino alla mezza notte e poi, da 
torze bianche accese tutte di S.S.R™- che pareva lo incendio 
che si legge di Troia.’’ Quoted by Pacifici, op. cit., pp. 93- 
94, 142 n.; cf. Venturi, op. cit., p. 31, and Dimier, op. cit. 
PP. 236-37. 
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whole house, “not having seen in France any more beautiful or better planned house than 
this.” At the King’s request the house was illuminated with torches until midnight, “a 
scene which rivaled the reputed burning of Troy.” Because of reports of this magnificence, 
the Duke of Ferrara wrote to his brother, on September 11, 1546, asking for drawings of the 
house.! But the Cardinal cautiously replied on October 16,!% stating that the house was 
in reality far less beautiful than rumor would have it, and that whatever beauty it had was 
due to its erection in such a locality, and also to the more careful observance of the proper 
proportions of the orders, common enough in Italy, but not usually the subject of much 
attention in France. Far from sending the Duke a drawing, he explained, as we have 
noticed elsewhere, that he had already ordered Serlio to eliminate such a drawing from 
his forthcoming (sixth) book of architecture.’ 

Additional details of the form of the building appear in a description by Pére Dan in 
1642:!% “It consists of large masses of building on three sides, very commodious and livable, 
containing various halls, chambers, offices and service rooms, with very beautiful warm 
baths, all from the design of Sebastien Cerlio.... The main court of this dwelling is 17 
toises in depth and 22 in width, with the entrance embellished with a rich doorway of rustic 
design.”” The Abbé Guilbert in 1731 paraphrased Dan’s description but added further 
details :! ‘The old hall of the baths is decorated on the ceiling with some rich paintings by 
the able Saint Martin, called Primaticcio, similar to those of the vault of the Galerie 
d’Ulysse.”” According to Dan, “There is also a service court 25 ¢oises in length by g in width, 
where are the stables; and this house is adjoined by a large garden,” of which Guilbert gives 


102. Archivio Estense di Stato in Modena, archivio 
ducale secreto, Casa, Carteggio tra i principi Estense, min- 
ute for the Duke’s letter to the Cardinal of Ferrara, dated 
September 11, 1546: “Al St. Car'e- de Este a XI de Settembre 
del 46. et Ill™e- fratello... La qual ancho mi fara 
molto piacere a mandarmi II dissegno de la sua Casa de 
fontanabellio, come sta perche molto desidero vederla 
Essendomi stato detto che E bella.” Quoted by Venturi, 
Archivio storico dell’ arte, 1889, p. 159; cf. Venturi, Rivista 
europea, XXIV, 1881, 31, and Dimier, op. cit., p. 238. 

103. There is a problem with respect to this letter, since 
it has been published in two versions, with different dates 
and places of origin, but with identical contents. Thus 
Venturi (Rivista europea, xxiv, 1881, 31-32; Archivio storico 
dell’ arte, 1889, p. 159; Storia’ dell’ arte italiana, 442; cf. 
Dimier, Annales du Gatinais, 1903, p. 238) first published 
it under date of Oct. 16, 1546, as from “‘Mariglies in Bor- 
gogna.”” But Pacifici (op. cit., p. 142 n. 1), publishing it in 
such identical words that it must be the same letter, gives 
the dates as Sept. 18-23, 1546, and the place as Argilly. It 
would seem that Venturi’s date must be correct, since the 
letter answers one from the Duke dated Sept. 11, so that the 
Cardinal would hardly have begun his reply on Sept. 18 or 
have finished on Sept. 23. On the other hand, Pacifici’s 
place must be correct, since there is no ‘‘Mariglies’” in 
Burgundy (Marillais in Anjou, Marillier in Champagne, 
and Marilles in Belgium being excluded), whereas that 
province did contain an Argilly; and it now seems clear 
that “Mariglies”=Argilly. With the discrepancies elim- 
inated, we may now quote as follows the letter preserved 
in the Archivio Estense di Stato, archivio ducale secreto, 
Casa, Carteggio tra i principi Estense, letter from the 
Cardinal to the Duke, dated from Argilly, October 16, 
1546: “‘Ill™°- et Ex™e- St- Fratello et St- mio osser™®-... 
Quanto al designo poi che la mi demanda de la mia casa di 
Fontanableo V. Ext!*- sappi, che ella é assai manco infatti 
di quel chella ha per avventura il nome, Et quel chella 
deve far forse nominar per bella, credo che sia pid tosto per 


esser fatta nel luogo, dove é, et dove par che sia pid di 
quel che vi convegneria, Et per esservisi osservato anco un 
poco pil le misure et ordini del architettura, cosi nel 
francese come in quel che ci é del Italiano, che non si 
sogliono cosi avvertire et osservare in quelle di questi 
paesi, che perché in effetto sia cosa segnalata né notabile. 
Et Bastian Serlio, che ne é stato |’architetto, l’havea 
messa in un suo libro d’architettura, che ha ultimamente 
fatto et che vuol far stampare, Et io ne l'ho fatto levare, 
parendomi che’l vederla in disegno fusse per levarle pid 
tosto, che per darle punto di riputatione, Ma se V. Ex. la 
vorra pur qualella é, non mancheréd d’ubidirla cosi in questo, 
come in quel tutto, che la mi comandera sempre et gliela 
manderd, il che anco non saprei far per adesso per non esser 
in luogo commodo... Di Argilies in Borgogna ali XVI 
dottobre 1546, Di V. Ex**- obedientissimo Fratello et 
Serte- Hip. Car'*- da Este.” 

104. The book in which Serlio had inserted the drawing 
was, of course, the sixth book, in which it eventually was 
incorporated after the Cardinal’s departure from France. 
See note 10 with regard to the erroneous assumptions that 
this was Book v or Book vu. 

105. Dan, op. cit., p. 188: “il consiste en trois grands 
corps, & faces de bastimens, fort commodes, & logeables, 
contenans diverses Salles, Chambres, Cabinets, & Offices, 
avec de fort belles Estuves; le tout du dessein de Sébastien 
Cerlio, Architecte célébre, duquel il a esté parlé cy-dessus. 
La Cour principale de ce logis a dix-sept toises de long, & 
vingt-deux de large, dont l’entrée est embellie d’un riche 
Portic d’une ordonnance rustique. La est aussi une basse 
Cour de vingt-cinq toises de long sur neuf de large, ob sont 
les Escuries; & est cét Hostel accompagné d’un fort grand 
lardin.” 

106. Guilbert, op. cit., 1, p. 140: “L’ancienne Salle des 
bains est ornée sur son Plafond de quelques riches Peintures 
de I’habile Saint Martin, dit le Primatice, pareilles 4 quelles 
de la voite de la Galerie d’Ulisse... Le jardin a cin- 
quante-cing toises de long, & quarante-cing de large.” 
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the dimensions as “55 foises in depth and 45 in width.” A block plan of the whole structure 
appears in the map of Fontainebleau engraved by Francois Dorbay in 1682,!" and likewise 
in a similar map by Nicolas de Fer, dating from 1705.1°° The only detailed plan known to 
me, apart from Serlio’s own, is one contained in the unpublished survey of the royal houses 
of France made under the direction of Abel Frangois Poisson, Marquis de Marigny, the 
brother of the Marquise de Pompadour, when he was “directeur et ordonnateur général 
des batiments du roi, jardins, arts, académies et manufactures royales,” between 1751 and 
1764. Unfortunately, though I was able to examine the original drawings in New York 
twenty years ago, I have no record of them and their present location is unknown to me.!° 

The “Grand Ferrara” figures again in the correspondence relative to the Cardinal in con- 
nection with a banquet and ball game for the entertainment of King Henry II in November, 
1547. But in 1549 the Cardinal left France and did not return until 1561, when he served 
as papal legate, only to be recalled after two years because he had not been sufficiently 
rigorous in suppressing the Huguenot revolt at Lyons." Subsequently the hotel was bought 
by the Duc de Guise, and by him was ceded to Henry IV in 1603.8 It remained royal 
property through the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, became the Hépital des Sans- 
Culottes in 1794,"‘and finally was destroyed, leaving only the front wall of the courtyard 
standing, with its battlements and central portal, as the enclosure of an irregular open area 
utilized in the nineteenth century as a drill-ground (grand quartier de cavalerie).“» Even the 
battlements have now disappeared, and the portal alone survives as a last relic of the “Grand 

As Serlio observes in his description of Pl. 6, ‘““The majority of the habitations of those 
regions adjacent to Fontainebleau, a most beautiful place and extraordinarily pleasing to 
our King Francis, are made continuous as to their length, and for ordinary use they are at 


107. “Plan général du chateau de Fontainebleau et des 
environs, fait en 1682—Dorbay delineavit sculpsit,’’ show- 
ing as No. 37 “Le grand Ferrare.”’ See P. J. Angoulvent, 
La chalcographie du Louvre, Paris, 1926, 11, 128, no. 3432. 
Small reproductions of this plan appear in F. Prémont, 
L’evolution de Fontainebleau (Bibliothéque de |'Institut 
d’Urbanisme), Paris, 1933, p. 19: Ernest de Ganay, 
Chateaux et manoirs de France, x, Ile de France, Paris, 1938, 
p. 15. 

108. “‘Bourg, chateau et jardins de Fontaine-bleau.”’ Cf. 
Prémont, op. cit., p. 31. 

109. The description of the five volumes of drawings is 
given in the Catalogue des différents objets de curiosité dans 
les sciences et les arts, qui composoient le cabinet de feu M. le 
Marquis de Ménars, Paris, 1781 (Ménars being Poisson’s 
latest title), as reprinted in E. Campardon, Madame de 
Pompadour et la cour de Louis XV au milieu du dix-huitiéme 
siecle; ouvrage suivi du catalogue des tableaux originaux, des 
dessins et miniatures vendus apres la mort de Madame de 
Pompadour, du catalogue des objets dart et de curiosité du 
Marquis de Marigny, Paris, 1867. The drawings are de- 
scribed in Campardon’s reprint on p. 383, no. 408: ““Cing 
vol. in-4° reliés en maroquin rouge a dentelles, contenant les 
morceaux ci-aprés, qui sont précieusement dessinés a la 
plume et lavés, et de plus accompagnés de tables manu- 
scrits: Recueil des plans du palais des Tuileries et des 
hétels qui en dépendent, en trente-huit dessins; quarante- 
six, des maisons royales du départment de Paris; cinquante 
et un des batiments, jardins, bosquets et fontaines du 
chateau de Versailles, Trianon et la ménagerie; trente des 
batiments, jardins, bosquets et fontaines de Marly, in-4°; 
cinquante, du chateau de Fontainebleau et des hétels qui 
en dependent.” These five volumes are still bound in the 
original red morocco, and the “Grand Ferrara’”’ appears in 


the fifth volume, that devoted to Fontainebleau. I should 
be very grateful to any reader who may be able to ascertain 
in what library or collection they may now be deposited. 

110. Archivio Estense di Stato in Modena, letter of Alva- 
rotti to the Duke of Ferrara, October 23, 1547: “Mons. 
Card. fratello di V. E. la fornir la sua casa di Fontainebleau, 
et vi fa fare un bel gioco da palle per il che il re ha detto che 
vuol andarvi una mattina a disnare e a giuocare alla palla”’ 
(Pacifici, op. cit., p. 142 n.). Archivio Mediceo di Firenze, 
4592, fols. 365, 373; letter of G. B. Ricasoli to the Duke of 
Florence, November 21, 1547: “Il R™°- di Ferrara questa 
settimana fa banchetto a S. M*- per consecrare et svergin- 
are un gioco di corda fabricato nuovamente dal prefato 
cardinale” (Romier, op. cit., 1, p. 93, n. 6; Pacifici, Joc. cit.). 

111. The Cardinal’s correspondence during this latter 
period is preserved in the University of California in 
Berkeley, Cal.: Ippolito d’Este, Cardinalle di Ferrara, legato 
in Francia, lettere scritte a Pio Papa IV et al Sr. Card. 
Borromeo hora Santo (paper, early seventeenth century, 427 
fols.; S. De Ricci and W. J. Wilson, Census of Medieval and 
Renaissance Manuscripts in the United States and Canada, 
I, 1935, 6, no. 15). It is not yet known whether it contains 
material regarding the “Grand Ferrara.” 

112. Letter of Alvarotti to the Duke of Ferrara, March 2, 
1563 (cf. Venturi, Rivista europea, xxiv, 1881, p. 37; Dimier, 
Op. cit., p. 246). 

113. Dan, Joc. cit.; Guilbert, Joc. cit. 

114. Paul Domet, Yournal de Fontainebleau (1789- 
1794), Fontainebleau [1898?], p. 139. The Directoire 
blamed the municipality for having forgotten to remove 
“certain traces of feudalism” which hurt the wounded more 
than their wounds. 

115. Castellan, op. cit., p. 353, pl. 46. 

116. See Fig. 12 in the preceding article, page 76. 
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most 24 feet in width, that is, in the clear between the walls.”"” From this local French type 
Serlio developed the plan illustrated in the “Grand Ferrara,” with three wings enclosing an 
approximately square court fronted by a lower wall, which was destined to become a char- 
acteristic type in the French Renaissance. Of the various examples of this type appearing in 
Serlio’s books, only that in the Columbia ms (Fig. 11) exactly reproduces the “Grand Fer- 
rara.”’ Here we see the rusticated portal with three deep voussoirs breaking up through the 
frieze, like that actually existing on the site, and the four rusticated bands interrupting the 
column-shafts are likewise identical, while the battlements correspond to those still visible, 
partly ruined and without their semicircular crowns, in Castellan’s etching of 1840. But the 
representation in the Extraordinary Book varies in having five voussoirs breaking through 
the frieze and three acroterion bases on the pediment;"* and the Munich ms (Fig. 13) re- 
turns to the three great voussoirs but has the pediment filled and interrupted by rustication, 
while five rather than four rusticated bands interrupt the column-shafts, and the battlements 
resemble windows with alternating segmental and triangular pediments. Such variations are 
characteristic of Serlio, who never exactly repeated himself. The plan in the Columbia ms 
(Fig. 11) shows a court 115 feet square, with a flight of twelve steps ascending from three 
sides to the central doorway, exactly as described in Alvarotti’s letter. Next in point of date 
is apparently the version shown in the seventh book (Fig. 12), of the style of that which he 
had erected at Fontainebleau, “but the present follows a more perfect form.” It seems to 
have been a substitute inserted in the seventh book when the true “Grand Ferrara” was 
banned from the sixth, and, as a drawing sold to Strada in 1550, probably antedates either 
of those in the versions of the sixth book. As improvements, Serlio enlarged the courtyard 
to a square of 133 feet, and the stairs ascending from three directions now form three sepa- 
rate narrow flights (with only ten steps in each) giving access to a projecting roofed porch 
forming a “‘serliana” motive;!!* to accommodate this the central vestibule is widened and 
the three windows on either side thrust farther apart. The so-called “Grand Ferrara” in the 
Munich ms (Fig. 13) represents a third stage, and is again frankly an alteration: “Taking 
the subdivision and the conveniences of this house and adding some other beauties, I shall 
lay out the form of the house of an illustrious prince; for, although the above-mentioned 
cardinal was more than illustrious, he desired that his house should be for his convenience 
and not for great display.’?° Here, therefore, Serlio altered the court to a square of 124 
feet besides a raised terrace 20 feet wide across the back, approached by three separate 
flights of steps, ten in each flight, the central one circular and thus not at all fitting Alvarot- 
ti’s description. Along the back of the terrace runs another addition, a shallow portico 
formed by five “‘serlianas’’; the disposition of the windows is wholly changed, and an extra 


117. This passage occurs only in a sheet of revised draft 
in the Columbia s: “‘La maggior’ parte delle habitationi di 
questi luochi circonvicini a Fontanableo, luoco bellissimo, 
et sopramodo grato al nostro Re Francesco, si fano cosi 
continuate in longhezza. E per il commune uso al pid sono 
in latitudine xxu111 piedi dico il netto fra li muri.” 

118. Geymiiller (op. cit., p. 420) points out the difference 
between the actual doorway and the engraving. 

119. The serliana (cf. Enciclopedia italiana, xxx1, 442), 
otherwise known as the Palladian motive, was well known 
to the ancient Romans, and in the Renaissance was first 
revived by Brunellesco in the fagade of the Pazzi chapel at 
Florence, and by Bramante in the choir of Sta. Maria del 
Popolo at Rome and in two sketches in a notebook of in- 
tarsia drawings in the Soane Museum (Geymiiller, Fournal 
Royal Inst. British Architects, N.S. vu, 1890/91, 190-91; 


Trans. R. I. B. A., N.S. vu, 1891, 121, 127, 137). Through 
Bramante the motive spread to the work of Giulio Romano, 
Jacopo Sansovino, Michele Sanmichele, and Serlio, and so 
eventually to Palladio. In Serlio’s books it appears in Book 
Iv, fols. 13%, 30, 32, 33 34) 453 Book v, fols. 4”, 5%, 7, 9, 10, 
16”; Book v1 (Columbia ms), pls. 8, 23, 25, 27, 29, 47, 52, 
54, 55> 57> 59, 63, 65, 71, and (Munich ms) fols. 10, 15, 23, 
25, 26, 38, 42, 52, 53, 55, 63, 71; Book vil, pp. 4, 45, 51, 575 
81, 83, 99, 101, 109, 139, 157, 187, 243—the mere bulk of 
these examples is almost sufficient to justify the name 
serliana. 
120. Munich ms, fol. 14”: “Della qual casa prendendo il 
compartimento et le commodita et agiungendovi alcune 
bellezze, jo formaro la casa di un principe illustre, quan- 
tique il sopradetto cardinale sia pid che illustrissimo, ma 
volse detta casa per sua commodita non per gran cosa.” 
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story is interpolated between the portico and the dormers. Among other differences is the 
seeming uniformity of the arrangement of the rooms in the three plans, all having the Car- 
dinal’s private suite of three rooms and the grand gallery and chapel in the left or west half; 
and it is probable that such was the case in the actual building." But the description in the 
text of the Columbia ms places the Cardinal’s apartments on the right, for the reason that 
the plan would have been reversed if it had been executed as a woodcut. The fact that the 
plan in Book vii (Fig. 12) shows these apartments on the left even in the finished woodcut 
implies that this was an intentional reversal, possibly another variation introduced for the 
purpose of respecting the Cardinal’s scruples, though as printed it had the opposite effect. 


THE CHATEAU OF ANCY-LE-FRANC 


A different sort of problem is that of our second example, Ancy-le-Franc, of which the 
plan and the date, as furnished by the panel inscribed soL1 DEoO—GLORIA—1 546 above the 
small door at the rear (Fig. 22) have always been known, while the authorship has been 
disputed. There has existed an old tradition that the design was either by Primaticcio or by 
Serlio, of whom the former has been definitely named by some of the modern authorities,!” 
while others have defended the claims of Serlio,! and others again have been unable to de- 
cide between them. There has also been a denial of any Italian responsibility, with attribu- 
tion to a French architect of the time of Henry II." Now, however, we have Serlio’s own 
testimony in his sixth book, as follows: 


And this edifice I devised some years ago in Burgundy in a place which is called Ancy-le-Franc . . . 
near Champagne and four leagues from Tonnerre. Mgr. Antoine de Clermont, first baron of the 
Dauphiné, comte de Tallard, and lord of Ancy-le-Franc, is the owner of the present building and he is 
still living. . .. The name of this gentleman is well worthy of surviving in the world as long as these 
public writings may last. 


No further doubt as to Serlio’s authorship is admissible.’ As for the date 1546, generally 
regarded as that of the completion of the building,!”’ it may be shown by the chronology of 


121. See note 47 and p. 127. 

122. The attribution to Primaticcio was supported by 
Claude Sauvageot, Palais, chdteaux, hétels et maisons de 
France du XV* au XVIII* siécles, Paris, 1867, tv, 95; H. v. 
Geymiiller, op. cit., pp. 385, 402; Dimier, Primatice (1900), 
PP. 392-93; idem, Primatice (1928), pp. 61-62, 99; W. H. 
Ward, French Chateaux and Gardens in the XV Ith Century, 
London, 1909, p. 19; idem, Architecture of the Renaissance, 
1, 122; P. Vitry, in Michel, Histoire de l'art, 1v2, 533; and, 
with some hesitation, A. Haupt, Baukunst der Renaissance 
in Frankreich und Deutschland, Berlin, 1923, pp. 22, 116-17. 

123. Charvet, Serlio, p. 78; Blomfield, History of French 
Architecture, 1, 19-20, 63-64, 116; Gebelin, Chateaux de la 
renaissance, pp. 26, 39-41; Durfoot, ““The Chateau of Ancy 
le Franc, Burgundy,” Country Life, Lxxx11, 1937, 246. 

124. Léon Palustre, Architecture de la renaissance, Paris, 
1892, p. 224. 

125. “[Et questo edificio a questi hanni passati jo lhor- 
dinai nella Borgogna in un luogo che adimanda Hensile- 
franc, sito bellissimo circondato da colli et da foreste non 
séza fontane vive, li quai colli fano Theatro a una fertilis- 
sima pianura nella quale é posto l’edificio. .. Dipoi che jo 
feci questo dissegno il quale fu in parte segondo la voglia del 
padrone, esso delibero dipoi farlo tutto a colonne da basso 
ad alto per pit ricchezza] ... Sopra la [ultima] cornice... 
sara una ambulatione o coridore, ben terrazzato. Questa 
cosa parra forsi licentiosa ad alcuno, non di meno piacque 
al padrone; et jo non la biasmo essendo massimamente fuori 


della citta, dove é concesso alcune cose che di lontano fan’ 
bella veduta come é questa. [Si rissolso anchora di non vi 
fare quei fenestrini che sono sopra I’ultima cornice li quali 
furonno sua inventione contro mia voglia, dovve la casa 
sta meglio, et ¢ pit degna di lode]... Et ben che questo 
edificio sia nella Franza, ha voluto il padrone che’! tetto 
sia al costume italiano... Questo edificio al presente si 
vede sopra terra fin al nassimente degli archi [tuto finito di 
fuori et é di drento una gran parte habitabile]... E 
quantunque egli sia in una pianura dove non mancano le 
acque vive, vi é colli e monti con selve possedute dal pad- 
rone, il nome di quale jo non tacero... Questo edificio é 
nella Borgogna presso Campagna di la da Tonara quatro 
leghe. Il signore Antonio di chiaramonte primo barone del 
delphinato, conte di talardo [e signore de Anssilefranc], 
é padrone del presente edificio [et ¢ anchor’ vivo... II 
nome di questo signore é¢ ben degno di rimanere al mondo fin 
che durarano queste publiche scriture].”’ 

126. Accepted without question by Colombier and Es- 
pezel, Heydenreich, Schreiber, and Venturi. 

127. For the usual assumption that 1546 was the date 
of completion, see Geymiiller, op. cit., p. 162; Dimier, 
Primatice (1900), p. 392; Ward, French Chateaux, p. 19; 
idem, Architecture of the Renaissance, 1, 122; Blomfield, op. 
cit., 1, 19,63 n. 1. Ward even suggests that the chateau was 
begun in 1537 or 1538, when Antoine inherited the prop- 
erty. On the other hand, Chaillon des Barres (Les chateaux 
d Ancy-le-Franc, de St. Fargeau, de Chastellux et de Tanlay, 
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Serlio’s writings that this date by no means signifies the conclusion of the work, though it 
may indicate the beginning, or, better still, a moment shortly after the beginning when the 
erection had attained this comparatively low level. 

The relative dates of the Columbia and Munich versions are clearly apparent in this 
project as in the others. When the former text was written, the outer walls were “visible 
above ground as far as the imposts of the arches,” that is, to the tops of the small second- 
story windows then employed (Fig. 14); but according to the Munich version “‘it is entirely 
finished outside and the interior is in large part habitable.” The former makes no mention 
of a detail reported by the latter text but not illustrated: “Since I made this drawing, which 
was partly in accordance with the wishes of the owner, he afterwards decided to make the 
whole with columns from bottom to top, for greater richness,” that is, to employ pilasters 
such as now appear in both stories (Figs. 18; 20-23). The Columbia version likewise makes 
no mention of the alteration of the arcaded pseudo-machicolation above the cornice (Fig. 
14), but merely apologizes for it: ““This thing will perhaps appear licentious to some, but 
nevertheless it pleases the owner, and I do not censure it because it is very far outside a 
city, wherefore some concession is to be allowed when it makes a good appearance from far 
away, such as this.”” But in the Munich version we see that “‘he resolved also not to make 
those windows above the last cornice, which were his own invention and contrary to my 
wish, wherefore the house looks better and is more worthy of praise.” As in the case of the 
pilasters, however, no corresponding alteration is made in the drawing (Fig. 16). In these 
respects the Munich text, if not the drawings, more closely approximates the present condi- 
tions and so is later. With the two Ms versions thus fixed as to their relative order, they 
yield, when considered together with the Du Cerceau engravings and the actual chateau, 
an interesting sequence of versions of the same project and permit us to understand more ot 
its history. 

The Columbia design of 1545-1546 (Fig. 14), considering first only the walls between the 
towers, confines the articulation by means of pilasters to the upper story, the lower being 
completely rusticated. The arches enclosed between the pilasters of the upper story were 
apparently about to be erected as the Columbia text was written; and these seem to have 
been actually executed, since they still remain in the central bay of the north front (Figs. 
18, 20) and in the three central bays of the east flank (Fig. 23), together with the enclosed 
small rectangular windows and the elliptical bull’s-eye windows above, agreeing so exactly 
with the Columbia design that they can only be vestiges of the original scheme.!* Only five 
of the nine bays on each face are occupied by windows (replaced by a doorway in the lower 
middle bay in the case of the north and south facades), the intervening bays having niches 
of which no traces remain, whether they were executed or not. And the low-pitched Italian 
roof, represented as devoid of dormers or chimneys, may even have been executed in this 
form, thus bringing the ridges below the completely carved cornices on the inner faces of the 
towers, as noted hereafter.!?° 

The Munich design of about 1551-1553 (Fig. 16) differs primarily in that the rustication 
of the lower story is confined to the enframement of doors and windows, and the blank 


Paris, 1845) says that it was begun in 1555; and Venturi rest, and says nothing of those on the east flank. 

(op. cit., p. 462), apparently misled by his caption “‘presso 129. The implication of these finished tower cornices as 

Lione,” says that it was built after Serlio left Fontainebleau to the existence of lower roofs or terraces on the main build- 

for Lyons. The date 1576 given by Dimier (Primatice, 1928, ing was noted by Sauvageot (op. cit., 1v, 103) and Charvet 

P. 99) is certainly erroneous. (Serlio, pp. 78-79). But Gebelin (Chéteaux, p. 41 n. 9) ob- 
128. Sauvageot (op. cit., 1v, 104) regards the arch in the tects to this theory as lacking any foundation. 


north fagade as a disfiguring insertion, out of scale with the 
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windows are replaced by formally enframed niches repeating those in the upper story. In the 
upper story, furthermore, the arches are omitted as well as the bull’s-eyes within them, the 
main rectangular windows being increased in size to match those in the towers. All this, how- 
ever, would seem to have been no more than a suggested alternative which was never exe- 
cuted, since, as the accompanying text informs us, the rusticated basement (probably 
erected in its original form) was transformed into the system of pilasters shown by Du Cer- 
ceau, while the upper story, as we learn from four surviving bays, had already been erected 
in accordance with the Columbia design. In one respect, nevertheless, the new design ap- 
pears eventually to have been fruitful, namely, the suggestion that the windows of the main 
building should match the high rectangular windows of the towers. 

According to Du Cerceau’s engravings published in 1576 (Fig. 18) we see that the 
pilasters of the lower story (as mentioned in the Munich text) have been substituted for the 
rustication, together with a full entablature instead of the simple belt course, thus eliminat- 
ing the mezzanine windows and requiring considerable refacing of the masonry. In the 
upper story only the central bays of the north front and east flank retained their arches and 
small windows, though the two adjoining arches of the east flank were rebuilt close to the 
central one in order to form a compact group of three (Fig. 23).° Elsewhere the arches were 
removed, nine rectangular windows on the fronts (four at the north and five at the south) 
being increased in size, while nine on the flanks (four on the east and five on the west) were 
blocked up, being replaced by six larger rectangular windows (two on the east besides the 
two rebuilt arches, and four on the west) pierced through the hitherto blank bays. Not only 
the forms of the windows, therefore, but their positions as well were changed; while the south 
and north elevations continued to have five of the nine bays pierced by windows as in the 
MS versions, the flanks reversed the arrangement and had only four windows, apart from 
the extra central one on the east flank. If niches had ever been constructed in the alternate 
bays of either story, they were then walled up or (on the flanks) destroyed by the new fenes- 
tration, leaving blank wall surfaces which still remain in two undisturbed bays of the lower 
story on the east flank (Fig. 23). The main cornice has the consoles more closely spaced 
than in the Ms drawings, four rather than three to each bay; but this may already have been 
introduced by Serlio to harmonize with the towers, at the time of the omission of the minia- 
ture arcade. For the Italian roof is substituted a high French roof, with high chimneys 
and with dormer windows over the fenestrated bays, five on each front and four on each 
flank. 

After the publication by Du Cerceau (1576) and the death of Antoine de Clermont 
(1578), the principal changes shown in an engraving of Gabriel Perelle (ca. 1603-1677)! and 
a drawing made by Israél Silvestre (1621-—1691),!** were the doubling of the number of win- 
dows by piercing every bay (with the exception of two in the lower story on the east flank), 
and the insertion of axial entrances on both flanks as well; the front entrance was likewise 
enlarged, enframed by columns and a balcony." More light and easier access were thus 


130. This is my conjecture because of the intervening 
Munich version showing the new form of windows following 
the old flank arrangement; it seems difficult to imagine, 
therefore, that the old form of windows could have been 
redistributed to follow the new flank arrangement. In Du 
Cerceau’s time, however, even the central east window 
seems to have been blocked up, since a partition abutted 
against it. 

131. The roofs were eventually rebuilt even more steeply 
than as represented by Du Cerceau, Perelle, and Silvestre 
(notes 132, 133), so that the ridges of the main building no 


longer run into the towers but rise with independent peaks 
and hips. It was probably during this process that the 
towers lost their little octagonal lanterns. 

132. Engraving by Perelle reproduced in Ami des Monu- 
ments, 11, 1888, pl. opp. p. 265; Blomfield, op. cit., 1, pl. 35. 

133. Drawing by Silvestre in the Louvre (phot. Girau- 
don, no. 9788). 

134. Sauvageot says that the balcony and its supports 
are of the time of Henry III (1574-1589), while the actual 
decoration of the doorway is later, of the end of the reign 
of Louis XIII (1610-1643). Perelle and Silvestre still show 
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obtained, but at the cost of the rhythm of the design. These are the conditions in the outer 
walls at the present time (Figs. 20-23), except that the arch above the north entrance has 
been opened by removal of the filling wall and window. 

More fundamental are the alterations in the corner towers, each subdivided into two 
bays (both with windows) in the two Ms versions (Figs. 14, 16),** but into three bays (only 
the central one having a window) in Du Cerceau (Fig. 18) and in the actual building (Figs. 
20-23). The Columbia version has no pilasters in the towers, merely rustication; the 
Munich version replaces this by pilasters (coupled at the corners) in the second story; Du 
Cerceau and the actual building show pilasters (single at the corners) in all three stories. It 
is apparent that the refacing of the masonry, which in the main building could be confined to 
the lower story, must in the towers have been extended to the second as well, and even, if 
the work had proceeded so high, to the third. The latter possibility might seem to be 
suggested by the coincidence in the number of consoles in the cornice, thirteen on each tower 
face both in the Columbia version and in the present building, while the Munich alternative 
has only ten. Likewise the fact that the consoles are completely finished on the inner faces 
of the towers, where they are now concealed within the roofs of the main building, imply 
that the towers were erected to their complete height before the high French roofs were sug- 
gested. 

The most drastic of all the changes occurred in the court, which in the two Ms versions 
(Figs. 15, 17) consists of seven bays on each side,' corresponding exactly to seven of the 
nine bays on each external wall.” But in Du Cerceau (Fig. 19), as in actuality (Figs. 24-25), 
there are only five bays, quite unrelated to the exterior, and separated by half bays in Bra- 
mante’s familiar rhythmical alternation. The manuscripts give no hint as to the reasons, 
intervening stages, or date of such a change, which is of such a character that it must have 
been made before erection was begun; otherwise whatever previously stood there must have 
been completely demolished to give place to it. The latter process is hardly compatible with 
the stage attained by the work during Serlio’s lifetime, when, about 1551-1553, the interior 
was largely habitable; a change after this date would have involved structural difficulties of 
almost insuperable character. We must infer, therefore, that in the ms versions Serlio 
merely shows us two preliminary ideas for the court, with a rusticated lower arcade in the 
Columbia design (Fig. 15), and superposed pilasters enframing the arches of the Munich de- 
sign (Fig. 17), without telling us that in reality he executed a third scheme (Figs. 19; 24-25), 
with Bramante’s rhythmical bay. This is thoroughly in accord with the stylistic evidence; 
for the third scheme, that which was actually erected, is so closely identical with other 
designs by Serlio, who was particularly fond of the rhythmical bay,'** that it had formed the 


the original small window (with the sill lowered to form a roofs of the main building are not represented. 
door). 138. The “rhythmical bay” of alternating wide and nar- 
135. This subdivision of the square angle towers into two row intervals (though not so narrow as to give coupled 
bays instead of three was employed by Serlio in his very columns or pilasters) was derived from the precedent of 
similar design for the chateau at “Rosmarino” (=Rom- Roman triumphal arches and appeared first in the interior 
arin?), an unidentified locality in southern France, after of Alberti’s S. Andrea at Mantua and in the sgraffito facade 
his retirement to Lyons (Book vu, pp. 208-217). of the house of the Cardinal of Pavia at Pienza attributed 
136. In other words, the very feature which Blomfield to Rossellino (Geymiiller and Stegmann, Architektur der 
and Gebelin had utilized as the best evidence for Serlio’s Renaissance in Toskana, 111, Alberti, ‘“‘Nachtrag,”’ p. 9, fig. 
authorship, the five rhythmical bays, is absent from his own 5; x1, “Illustrazione storica, Gesamtiiberblick,” p. 17, fig. 
drawings. 57), and was suggested also in a sketch by Leonardo da 
137. Serlio obviously made a mistake in the Columbia Vinci (idid., v, Leonardo, p. 2, fig. 2). It became a special 
version, the section showing the portions of the main build- characteristic, however, of the u/tima maniera of Bramante, 
ing on either side as if they were three-storied towers drawn as employed in the “Giardino della Pigna” of the upper 
back into the periphery of the main square. In the Munich terrace of the Belvedere court in the Vatican (see Gey- 
version this error is corrected, the towers being shown as miiller, “The School of Bramante,” Trans. Royal Inst. 
projecting properly; but, on the other hand, the lower British Architects, N.S. vu, 1891, 118-24; Baukunst der 
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chief ground for attribution to him before the discovery of his own statements in the sixth 
book. 

Summarizing the results of this inquiry, it would appear that most of the essential 
changes shown in Du Cerceau’s drawings had been made by Serlio during his own lifetime. 
The redistribution of the bays in the courtyard, and the new design and refacing of the 
lower story on the exterior, and presumably therefore of the towers as well, were all his own. 
Perhaps he even foresaw the proposal to substitute high French roofs and dormers, and this 
may have been the reason for the omission, in the Munich version, of a statement that ap- 
pears only in the Columbia ms: “‘Although this edifice is in France, the owner desired that 
the roof should be in the Italian manner.”’ The actual forms of the dormers, however, seem 
to be later and more provincial than Serlio’s style, so that these and the corresponding re- 
arrangement of thefenestration on theflanks probably date from the last few years of Antoine’s 
life, during the completion of the internal decoration. The larger size of the windows and 
the omission of the arches, however, were probably suggested by Serlio himself, as shown in 
the Munich version which otherwise seems to be an alternative or intermediate stage which 
had little resemblance to the work actually executed. The Columbia version is the original 
design as worked out in 1545 before erection was begun. It may be noted, incidentally, 
that so far as they are unsymmetrical the plans in both ms versions correspond exactly to 
the building as erected, and hence if reproduced as woodcuts they would have depicted the 
plans in reverse. In recognition of this difficulty the Columbia ms guardedly refrains from 
the use of “left” and “right,” though the Munich ms once uses “‘sinistro lato” in referring to 
the great hall which actually is on the right side of the court. 


THE LOUVRE 


In the case of the Louvre at Paris, the known dates of the earlier stages of the work are 
the following:* February 28, 1528, contract let for the demolition of the “‘grosse tour” of 
Philip Augustus; March 15, 1528, Francis I announces his intention ‘“‘de dorénavant faire 
la plupart de sa demeure et séjour en sa bonne ville et cité de Paris” and of rebuilding the 
Louvre; June, 1528, demolition of the old donjon completed. Then, after a long interval, on 
August 2, 1546, power was given to Pierre Lescot to direct the construction, following “‘les 
dessins et ordonnances” which he had prepared for “un grand corps d’hdtel au lieu ot est de 
présent la Grande Salle”; and from this point can be traced, step by step, the erection of the 
Louvre that we know today. Somewhere in this interval should have occurred the event, 
if we admit its authenticity, of which the record can be traced back to Claude Perrault’s 
translation of Vitruvius in 1673 

Lorsque Sebastien Serlio, l’un des plus grands Architectes de son temps, vint d’Italie en France 


ou il composa les excellens Livres d’Architecture que nous avons de luy; nos Architectes profiterent 
si bien de ses instructions, que le Roy ayant commandé de travailler au dessein du Louvre, qu’il 


Renaissance in Frankreich, u, 378-94). Serlio illustrates amples at Bournazel and Uzés (Gebelin, op. cit., figs. 19, 24, 


or employs this motive in the following examples: Book 
Ill, p. 142 (the Belvedere court itself); Book 1v, fols. 13, 
28°-29, 29°-30, 52°-53, 53-54, 57°-58; Book v, fol. 2°; 
Book v1 (Columbia ms), pls. 8, 23, 25, 27, 29, 41, 59, 65, 
and (Munich ms) fols. 10, 21, 23, 25, 26, 27, 55, 65; Book vu, 
pp. 63, 85—some of these resulting from the use of con- 
secutive serlianas. The solution finally adopted at Ancy- 
le-Franc is almost identical with Serlio’s drawing of the 
Belvedere court (Book 11, p. 142). Other examples in 
France occur in the outer facade at Blois (where the Bel- 
vedere motive seems to have been badly interpreted by na- 
tive French designers), and the more strictly classical ex- 


113); also the rebuilt facade of 1649 at Bussy-Rabutin 
(ibid., figs. 20-21) looks as if it were a reconstruction of a 
much misunderstood imitation of the court of Ancy-le- 
Franc. 

139. For recent surveys of the evidence, see Gebelin, 
Chateaux de la renaissance, pp. 26-27, 131-41; Louis 
Hautecoeur, Histoire du Louvre... des origines a nos jours, 
1200-1928, Paris, 1928. 

140. Perrault, Les dix livres d’architecture de Vitruve, 
Paris, 1673, preface, p. b; cf. idem, Architecture générale de 
Vitruve, réduite en abrégé, Paris, 1674, preface. 
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FIGS. 26-28. THE LOUVRE 
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FIG. 27. Lescot’s Cur- 
tailed Plan, 1546 


Fic. 28. Du Cerceau, Actual 
State, 1576. 
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g. Columbia ms, PI. 71: Portions of Facade and Courts for the Louvre, 1541 
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entreprit de faire batir avec toute la beauté & la magnificence possible, le dessein d’un Frangois fat 
préféré a celuy que Serlio avoit fait. 


A similar story, somewhat obscured by erroneous association with the demolition date of 
1528, was related by Germain Brice in 1685." To this, in turn, Dargenville added a pre- 
sumably apocryphal conclusion: “The Italian artist himself rendered justice to the merit of 
the French artist and had the greatness of soul to advise the adoption of the plans of Lescot 
in preference to his own.’”“? This improbable sequel, combined with Brice’s error in date and 
the general assumption that Brice was the inventor of the story, has apparently been the 
cause of the present tendency to reject any connection between Serlio and the Louvre. 
Yet the story acquires a more official character when traced back to Perrault; and it is in- 
herently plausible in itself.“ It would, in fact, have been astonishing if Francis I, having 
invited to his court one of the most notable architects of the time, had not immediately 
sought his advice as to the completion of the program announced thirteen years earlier and 
still unfulfilled, presumably because no native French architect had yet devised a proper 
solution. The answer, it would seem, is to be found in Serlio’s sixth book. The last project 
of the second part, “‘Del palazzo reale per fare dentro della cita” (Figs. 26, 29-30), while 
presented as a general scheme rather than as a specific design for the Louvre," would un- 
doubtedly have incorporated any designs he may have executed for such a scheme, just as 
in the analogous cases of the ‘“Grand Ferrara” and Ancy-le-Franc. The opening words of the 
description, furthermore, are significant. ““The house of the King ought to be above all 
others magnificent and grand and rich in ornaments, and particularly that which might 
have to serve for the habitation of the great King Francis, whose talent and spirit and 
power are to be seen expressed in many edifices commissioned by His Majesty and in large 
part finished in his beautiful kingdom.”“* The scheme is presented in four sheets of drawings 
(Pls. 70-73) which belong consistently to our paper groups a and 34, assigned to the years 
1541-1543, with the exception of a little explanatory flap (of group e, 1545-1546) attached 
at the bottom of Pl. 72. This flap, however, is merely a later adjunct; the scheme as a whole 
was one of the first executed after Serlio’s arrival in France, just at the moment, it may 
reasonably be assumed, that the problem of designing the Louvre would have been assigned 
to him. 

A curious feature of this scheme which we may regard as Serlio’s plan for the Louvre 
(Fig. 26), and one that partly corroborates the identification, is that the width of the fagade 
is specified as 600 feet, that is, corresponding exactly to the total width of the square Louvre 
as finally erected. It will be recalled, however, that the work of Pierre Lescot is generally 
regarded as having formed part of a smaller square scheme, each face being less than half 
of the length to which it was enlarged in the seventeenth century (beginning in 1624). On 


141. Brice, Nouvelle description de la ville de Paris et de 
tout ce qu'elle contient de plus remarquable, 2 vols., Paris, 
1685; 8th ed., 4 vols, Paris, 1725, 1v, 47. 

142. Dezallier Dargenville, op. cit., 1, 115. 

143. E.g., Adolphe Berty, Topographie historique du 
vieux Paris, 6 vols., Paris, 1, 1866, 206-207; Charvet, Serlio, 
pp. 19b-20b. Hautecoeur (Histoire du Louvre, p. 15), says 
that no document confirms the story of the Serlio competi- 
tion, and Palustre (La renaissance en France, u, 155-56) 
denies that Serlio was ever consulted. 

144. The story of the “competition” is admitted as 
plausible by Geymiiller (Baukunst der Renaissance in 
Frankreich, p. 168), Ward (Architecture of the Renaissance, 
1, 140), and Blomfield (op. cit., p. 20). Geymiiller insists 


that the supplanting of Serlio’s plan by Lescot’s is not to 
be taken as evidence that Serlio’s was an inferior design. 
Blomfield even suggests that Lescot’s design may have been 
based on Serlio’s. 

145. Because this is a design for a royal palace in a city, 
Colombier and Espezel raise the query whether this might 
not be for the Louvre (Humanisme, 1, 1934-35, 46-473 
Gazette des beaux-arts, X11, 1934, 44 N. 2). 

146. “‘La casa del Re deve essere sopra tutte le altre 
magnifica et grande et richissima di ornamenti, et massima- 
mente quella che havesse a servire [ad habitare] al gran Re 
Francesco, l’ingegno e l’animo et il potere del quale si vedi 
[espresso] in molti edificij da sua Malies|ta ordinati et in 
gran parte finiti [nel suo bel Regno].” 
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the other hand, there is distinct evidence that a “grand dessein” for the present size of the 
Louvre had existed long before the enlargement was actually begun, since it is depicted, 
long in advance of execution, in various documents of the reign of Henry IV, two manu- 
script plans and a small panel of fresco at Fontainebleau; similarly, we have the state- 
ments of Louis XIII in 1624, of Colbert in 1665, and of Henri Sauval at about the same time, 
with regard to the idea of the “‘grand dessein”’ being due to Henry II, and the actual anticipa- 
tion of Colbert’s words by the Venetian ambassador’s statement in 1577 that the two sides 
at that time erected were no more than a quarter of the whole (whereas they would have 
formed half of the small square).4*7 Apart from this documentary evidence, we have the 
significant fact that Lescot himself shifted the stairway from the middle to the north end of 
his west wing (Figs. 27-28),)** that is, from the middle of the small square to the middle of 
the large square, and that De Lorme began the Tuileries in 1564 with due reference to the 
axis of the large square.’*® All the evidence combines to show that the “nouvel devis et 
dessein”’ authorized on June 10, 1549,!°° was in fact the large square project."! Evidently the 
designs for the Louvre passed through three stages during this brief period. Serlio’s great 
plan of 1541-1543 with its 600-foot frontage may have seemed too elaborate for the royal 
purse, and was allowed to remain in abeyance, to be replaced in 1546 by the simpler scheme 
of Lescot (Fig. 27). This small square, however, appears to have been merely a temporary 
idea, being replaced in 1549 by the “‘grand dessein” in which Lescot, though retaining the 
square scheme, reverted to Serlio’s large dimensions; and in accordance with this new plan, 
though with variant details, the great court was eventually completed. The recently dis- 
covered evidence for carrying the present dimensions back to the time of Lescot corroborates 
the identification of Serlio’s project x as his competition design for the Louvre, which, 
though not executed, seems to have lived in the memory of his contemporaries, and to have 
been the inspiration of Philibert de Lorme’s great plan of 1564 for the Tuileries. 

Such are some of the problems which the unpublished sixth book, the most interesting of 
all Serlio’s writings, offers to investigators of French Renaissance architecture. I am prepar- 
ing a complete publication of its contents, including the text (collated with that at Munich), 
translation, and reproductions of all the drawings, to appear as a separate volume. 


SERLIO’S PORTRAIT 
Examination of the surviving material enables us to reconstruct a more equitable picture 
of the personality of Sebastiano Serlio, so diversely judged by his critics. From the Italian 
standpoint, “The entire life of the good but humble pedagogue was that of a collector and 


147. For recent discussions of this evidence, see Louis present prevailing, the beginning (Battifol) or end (Haute- 
Battifol, “Le Louvre et les plans de Lescot,” Gazette des coeur) of the reign of Henry II, the regency of Catherine 


beaux-arts, 1v® pér., U1, 1910, 273-98; Gebelin, ““Le Louvre 
et la renaissance, les origines du grand dessein, le part de 
Jean Goujon,” Architecture, xxxvi, 1923, 191-97; idem, 
Chateaux (cf. note 139); Hautecoeur, ““Le Louvre de Pierre 
Lescot,” Gazette des beaux-arts, v® pér., XV, 1927, 199-218; 
idem, Histoire du Louore (cf. note 139). 

148. The preliminary plan by Lescot, discovered in 1927, 
has a central stairway corresponding to the foundations dis- 
covered in 1882-1883; but the arrangement of doors and 
windows is different from that actually executed, so that the 
actual building must derive from a revised plan antedating 
1548, the date over the door of the Salle des Cariatides. 

149. See the combined plans as given, for instance, by 
Ward, French Chateaux, p. 22. 

150. Laborde, Les comptes des batiments du roi, 1, 257. 

151. Thus we choose the earliest of the four theories at 


de’ Medici (Gebelin in 1923), or the reign of Henry IV 
(Gebelin in 1927). Gebelin’s objections that Lescot never 
evolved such a scheme are based on an ambiguous state- 
ment by Du Cerceau (Le premier volume des plus excellents 
bastiments de France, Paris, 1576), the assumption that Du 
Cerceau would have illustrated the “grand dessein’’ if it 
had existed, and the small scale of Lescot’s decoration. 
But all these objections are unconvincing. For Du Cerceau 
was apparently referring to a moment in the reign of Henry 
II when the first portion of the west wing was completed 
(1556) and before the south wing was begun; he was equally 
reticent as to the so-called small design, so that the omis- 
sion of the “‘grand dessein” need not occasion surprise; and 
the scale of the decoration was fixed by Lescot’s drawings 
and by such parts as had been completed defore July 10, 
1549. 
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disseminator.’’* To the French nationalist, Serlio was a mere nullity and a source of irrita- 
tion.* From a more impartial French standpoint, “The arrival of Serlio at the court opened 
a new epoch in our Renaissance, in making directly known to our countrymen the doctrine 
of Bramante and his pupils which triumphed with Pierre Lescot at the end of the reign of 
Francis 

On the other hand, Serlio’s outward semblance could have been transmitted to us only 
by another type of document, the portrait; and evidence of this category, unfortunately, 
must still be viewed with caution. 

Three years after the publication of the first of Serlio’s books, his publisher Marcolini 
issued his own work, Le sorti di Francesco Marcolino da Forli intitolate Giardino di pensieri 
(Venice, 1540). The frontispiece was drawn and signed by Yoseph Porta Garfagninus, that 
is, Giuseppe Salviati, whose solution of the Ionic volute was shown to Serlio in 1541;'* but 
on the back of the title-page was reprinted the Serlio frontispiece of 1537," with the panel 
of fragments in the pediment left blank and the panel for the title occupied by a portrait of 
Marcolini, drawn apparently by his friend Titian.“* This woodblock came into the posses- 
sion of Anton Francesco Doni, who employed it as an anonymous decoration for some of his 
own works at Florence, and afterwards in three books published for him by Marcolini at 
Venice in 1552 (1 mondi del Doni, I marmi del Doni, and La moral filosophia del Doni), as 
well as in later editions.“® It was next reproduced in Luigi Contarino’s Vago e dilettevole 
giardino with Aggiunta published at Venice in 1619,'° and (as Marcolini) in Giovanni Bot- 
tari’s edition of Vasari’s Vite at Rome in 1759.1" Due to its long career as an anonymous 
portrait, however, the true subject had been forgotten by most, so that its next appearance 
was in a copper engraving of 1804 purporting to represent Doni,! notwithstanding the fact 
that Doni’s true portrait had been published in his own works since 1547.) 

Another case of mistaken identity occurred in connection with a second portrait of Mar- 
colini, which, presumably because of Doni’s possession of the first, was prepared for a second 
edition of Le ingeniose sorti composte per Francesco Marcolini da Forli (Venice, 1550).1 The 
lapse of ten years was suggested by a longer and thinner beard, but otherwise the portrait 
closely resembles the first and seems to be attributable, directly or indirectly, to Titian. 


152. Venturi, Storia dell’ arte italiana, x, 468. cxxxvi*); and Suida’s orally expressed opinion is that the 
153. Palustre, La renaissance en France, 1-11, passim. Marcolini portrait is likewise to be attributed to Titian. 
154. G. Wildenstein, in F. Gebelin, Chdteaux de la renais- 159. Notes as to the subsequent employment of the 
sance, p. viii. 1540 portrait of Marcolini are scattered through the book 
155. Gaetano Zaccaria (Antonucci), Catalogo ragionato di by Casali (op. cit., pp. 120, 153, 175-78, 225, 243). Exam- 
opere stampate per Francesco Marcolini da Forli, Fermo, ination of the numerous editions of the various works of 
1850 (appendice, 1853), pp. 73-74; Scipione Casali, Annali Doni hardly forms part of our study; it is sufficient to re- 
della tipografia veneziana di Francesco Marcolini da Forli, cord that the 1540 portrait appears in the 1552 editions of 
Forli, 1861, pp. 119-30, no. $4. A copy of this rare edition Mondi, lib. 1, fol. 33; La quarta parte de marmi, p. 15; and 
of Marcolini is in the Metropolitan Museum of Art; an- La moral filosophia, p. 64. 
other, in the New York Public Library, lacks the frontis- 160. Giardino, pp. 32, 123, 159; Aggiunta, pp. 32, 90; 
piece in question, earlier editions, as those of Vicenza (1589 and 1590, re- 
156. See the previous article, p. 55, note 4. spectively), have no illustrations. 
157. Ibid., p. 66, note 61. 161. 11, p. 428. Recent publications of this portrait are in 
158. Vasari (“Lives of Marcantonio Bolognese and of Davies, Joc. cit., and Enciclopedia italiana, xx, 259. 
other Engravers of Prints’) says that this portrait of 162. Raccolta di novelle di varj autori dall’origine della 
Marcolini was made by Salviati (Giuseppe Porta), and this lingua italiana fino al 1700, Milan (Societa tipografica de’ 
was followed by Zaccaria, op. cit., p. 36 n. 54, and Casali, classici italiani), 1804, 11, frontispiece. 
Op. cit., p. 120, in spite of the great stylistic contrast with 163. Again we need to record only a few instances among 
the signed title-page. H. W. Davies (Devices of the Early Doni’s works, such as vol. 1 of his Lettere published at 
Printers, 1457-1560, London, 1935, p. 699, fig. 264) thinks Florence in 1547; the 1552 editions of Mondi, lib. 1, fol. 19, 
it was drawn and cut by Marcolini himself. It is very Marmi (prima parte), p. 8, and La terza parte de marmi, p. 
similar, however, to the woodcut portrait of Ariosto cut by 8; and the 1553 edition of Inferno de Doni, p. 12. 
Francesco de Nanto after a drawing by Titian and used as 164. Zaccaria, op. cit., p. 74; Casali, op. cit., pp. 175-78, 
the frontispiece of the Orlando Furioso published at Ferrara no. 78. 


in 1532 (cf. Wilhelm Suida, Tiziano, Rome [1933], p. 85, pl. 
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After appearing on the back of the title-page of the Sorti, it likewise was appropriated by 
Doni as an anonymous decoration of his Mondi of 1552,!* and similarly by Contarino in his 
Giardino of 1619,’ and in 1784 it was engraved on copper by Giuseppe Daniotti for the 
reprinted edition of Marcolini’s Sorti.’ Meanwhile, however, the portrait of 1550 was 
reproduced as the frontispiece of the 1663 folio edition of the collected works of Serlio, with 
the caption, Sebastiani Serlii vera effigies.°* Because of this discrepancy, later critics were 
uncertain whether the portrait was that of an unknown, or of Ariosto, or of Serlio.4®? In any 
case, the error of the 1663 edition of Serlio was perpetuated when Bolognini Amorini had 
the portrait redrawn by Pietro Fancelli and engraved by Antonio Marchi in 1823; and in the 
latter form Marcolini masquerades as Serlio even in Charvet’s frontispiece of 1869.17° 

More uncertain is an oil painting on canvas, 41} X32} inches, representing an architect 
with a pair of compasses in his right hand and a scroll of paper in his left, the latter bearing 
the signature: L. LoTro ME FeciT.!” It had formed part of the Giustiniani collection at 
Venice and was transported to the Louvre as part of the booty from Italy after the treaty 
of Tolentino; it was then mistaken for a portrait of Jacopo Sansovino by Tintoretto (actu- 
ally in the Uffizi), the signature having escaped notice.!”2 After the dismemberment of the 
imperial collection in 1815 it was taken to Berlin; and in the recent catalogues of the Kaiser- 
Friedrich Museum there has been a tendency to identify this unknown architect tentatively 
as Sebastiano Serlio,!” on the sole ground that he was a friend of Lorenzo Lotto. But Beren- 
son, without identifying the subject, attributes the painting to the years 1535-1539;!"4 and 
at this time Serlio would have been more than sixty years of age, hardly this middle-aged 
owner of a long and luxuriant brownish-black beard. We should probably identify him with 
one of the many other architects at this time working in Venice. 

As a result of this elimination of the only contemporary evidence,!” the personal appear- 
ance of Serlio is probably destined to remain unknown, apart from the slight hint contained 


in Lomazzo’s reproach that ‘‘Serlio’s merchandise produced more false architects than the 
hairs of his beard.’”!”® 
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165. Mondi, 1552, lib. 1, fol. 75. 
166. Pp. [43], 60 (not repeated in the Aggiunta). 
167. Cf. Casali, op. cit., pp. 176-77. 


en France, Paris, 1812, p. 131, pl. 62 1 (“Portrait de Sanso- 
vino, par le Tintoret,” a small outline drawing). 
173. Cf. the above-mentioned catalogues of 1913 and 


168. Architettura di Sebastian Serlio Bolognese, in sei libri 1931. 
divisa... In Venetia, mpcix111. Per Combi, & La Nou. 174. Bernhard Berenson, Lorenzo Lotto, London and 
169. Zaccaria, op. cit., p. 68: “forse di Sebastiano Serlio New York, 1895, pp. 254-55; rev. ed., 1901, p. 204. 


o di Ludovico Ariosto.” Salvatore Bongi, Novelle di M. 
Antonfrancesco Doni colle notizie sulla vita dell’ autore, 
Lucca, 1852, p. xciii: “ignoto, forse Sebastiano Serlio.” 

170. Antonio Bolognini Amorini, Elogio di Sebastiano 
Serlio, Bologna, 1823, frontispiece. Charvet, Ser/io, Lyons, 
1869, frontispiece. 

171. Berlin, Kaiser Friedrich Museum, no. 153; Oskar 
Fischel, Die Meisterwerke des Kaiser-Friedrich-Museums zu 
Berlin, Munich (Franz Hanfstaengl), n.d., p. 198; Hanf- 
staengl, Verlags-Katalog, u, Munich, 1907, p. 141, no. 196; 
Kénigliche Museen zu Berlin, Die Gemdldegalerie des Kaiser- 
Friedrich-Museums, 1, Die romanischen Lander, 2nd ed., 
Berlin, 1913, p. 193; Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, Beschreid- 
endes Verzeichnis der Gemalde im Kaiser-Friedrich-Museum 
und Deutschen Museum, new ed., Berlin, 1931, p. 265. 
Photographs in the Frick Art Reference Library and the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

172. C. P. Landon, Galerie Giustiniani, ou catalogue 
figuré des tableaux de cette célébre galerie transportée d Italie 


175. At least two later so-called portraits are recorded, 
but can only be mentioned briefly in view of the absence of 
actual examples. One is an Italian woodcut of the seven- 
teenth century, representing Sebastian Sergius of Bologna, 
with an inscription ‘Hic te ad monendum lector...” in 
the lower border together with a monogram apparently 
composed of the letters kK.o.r.T. but of unknown identity 
(Brulliot, Dictionnaire des monogrammes, p. 361, no. 2765; 
Nagler, Die Monogrammisten, 1v, 817, no. 2694; Charvet, 
Serlio, p. 112). The other is an engraving of the nineteenth 
century, by Jacopo Bernardi after a beardless portrait 
drawn by Vincenzo Raggio, published by A. Vallardi, 
Milan (Meyer, Kunstler-lexikon, 111, 640, no. 69; W. E. 
Drugulin, Al/gemeiner Portrait-Katalog, Leipzig, u, 1860, 
305, no. 19377; Charvet, Lyon artistique, architectes, Lyons, 
1899, p. 361; H. D. v. Diekenbroick-Griiter, 4//gemeiner 
Portrat-Katalog, Hamburg, 1931, p. 738, no. 24266). 

176. Lomazzo, Trattato dell’ arte, lib. v1, cap. XLV, Pp. 407. 
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FIGS. 3-4. BALTIMORE, WALTERS ART GALLERY: HORSE'S HEAD 


FIG. §. Dioscurus ric. 6. Berlin, Pergamum Museum: Horse from Pergamum ric. 7. Head Found at Sardis 
Found at Carthage 
(after Reinach) 


= FIG. 1. Horse’s Head Found at Sardis in 1914 FIG. 2. Baltimore, Walters Art Gallery: Horse’s Head 


THE HORSE OF SARDIS 
REDISCOVERED 


BY DOROTHY KENT HILL 


HORSE’S HEAD of marble was found by the American expedition to Sardis on 
the last day of excavation in 1914. It was left at the excavation house at Sardis 
and disappeared during the years when no member of the expedition could be at 
the site. The excavators made known this loss when they returned in 1921 while 

the area was under Greek mandate; they believed that the head was removed between 1914 
and 1919. 

Members of the staff published descriptions of the horse but they were dependent upon 
memory and the inadequate photographs which accompanied their articles.1_ In a long 
publication in the aRT BULLETIN, T. L. Shear described it as life-sized and wearing a bitless 
bridle passing behind the ears, dated it in the time of the Parthenon pediments, and assigned 
it provisionally to a chariot group. Study of the original might have led to other conclusions. 
At last it is possible to give a description substantiated by more complete photographs and 
to attempt once more to place it in its proper category, for a horse’s head in the Walters Art 
Gallery in Baltimore is certainly the same, as can be proved by comparison of the photo- 
graphs here given with those previously published. Figure 1, reproduced from the first 
publication, is to be compared with our new photograph (Fig. 2). Not only is the general 
impression the same. Details of workmanship which would not be copied in a duplicate, no 
matter how accurate, repeat themselves here; such are the exact number of creases below 
the jowls, the exact number of cross lines dividing the locks of hair behind the ear, and the 
tiny incised line crossing the cheek, appearing at first glance as a scratch, but really the 
boundary of the bridle strap. The damages which appeared in the old days are visible again 
on the recent photographs. For example, the damages to the ears and the breaks which 
make the lower edge wavy are visible in both sets of photographs. In details where there 
seems to be a discrepancy between a new photograph and one of the old, reference to the 
complete file of old photographs shows that the difference is due to the inadequacies of the 
latter; for instance, in certain of the old photographs the eyes appear to be hollowed out, 
and thus different from the Walters horse; but other of the old photographs, including that 
reproduced here, show the eyes to be solid. 

There seems to be little doubt that this head was removed from Sardis under circum- 
stances which everyone deplores. Mr. Henry Walters purchased his horse in 1929? on the 
statement of the dealer that it had been found at the Pyramids of Egypt (according to a 
later communication, at Memphis) and bequeathed it to the City of Baltimore as pet of 
his collection, which is now administered for the city by a board of trustees. 

The head is :353 meters tall, about half life-sized (see photographs, Figs. 2-4). It is of 
rather coarse-grained white marble, now covered by brown patina and brown root marks. 
Damage was done in remote times to the ears, the mane, and lower edge; the breaks there 


1. H. C. Butler, American Journal of Archaeology, xvii, 2. According to the dating on one photograph, 1925. 
1914, 429 f., fig. 3 (here reproduced as Fig. 1); Sardis, I, This is certainly incorrect, since the entry in the accessions 
The Excavations, Leyden, 1922, 153 f. T. L. Shear, “‘The book for 1929 is clear and unmistakable. Equally clear is 
Horse of Sardis,” ART BULLETIN, X, 1927-28, 215-30; AFA, the record of the only other marble horse’s head, bought by 


XXVI, 1922, 390 ff. Mr. Walters in 1924. The museum number is 23.173. 
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are covered by the patina. Further chipping on the ears and mane, over the left eye, on the 
nose, and in other small areas is recent, as the white surface proves. Although the reports 
state that the sculpture was undamaged when found, some of these white damaged areas 
seem to show in the old photographs; and the marks on the right cheek look like those made 
by a pick (Fig. 4). The sculpture was finished with a file; the strokes of the file ran vertically 
up the back of the neck, diagonally across the front of the neck, vertically on the cheeks, and 
lengthwise on the jaws. Round drill holes help to separate the two rows of teeth from each 
other, and the locks of hair from the ears. The so-called “running drill” line separates the 
front lock of hair from the forehead. The under surface of the chin is roughly cut with coarse 
chisel strokes. The bottom of the sculpture is finished smooth. Close to the front is a rec- 
tangular dowel hole, .045 by .o35 meters. Damage done when the dowel was torn out in 
ancient times is apparent from the front of the neck. Perhaps the dowel was of wood; the 
hole still contains some carbonized material which may be wood. 

The horse turns his head slightly to his right. The ears were erect. The mane is short and 
the hairs are not indicated at the back. Three long locks fall to the left side, one before and 
two behind the left ear. These locks are subdivided by drill cuttings. The head is rendered 
naturalistically. There is a pleasant contrast of the hard, flat cheeks and the soft, delicately 
shaped nose, which has a prominent nasal bone and slightly dilated nostrils. (The left nostril 
is damaged so that it appears larger than the right.) The blood-vessels on the nose are 
prominent. The eyes are small and shallow, beneath projecting bones in the forehead. At 
the inner corner of the left eye is a triangular depression which is omitted from the right. 
The mouth is open. The rows of teeth and the tongue are indicated, deep in the mouth on 
the left side, nearer to the edge on the right. The individual teeth are not differentiated. 

The horse wears a bridle. It consists of a nose-strap; a strap crossing the cheeks verti- 
cally and passing across the forehead, covered at the left side of the forehead by a lock of 
hair; a strap with midrib, running down the nasal bone from the forehead-strap to the nose- 
strap; and straps following the lower jaw from the cheek-straps to the nose-strap. Where 
these last-mentioned straps cross the cheeks, they are indicated only by shallow incised 
lines. There is a plain disc at the center of the forehead, none on the side straps. An iron 
pin in the left corner of the mouth is the bit; there is a hole in the right corner for the rest 
of it. Metal reins must have been attached to the iron pins. There are no sculptured con- 
necting pieces between the ends of the bit and the nose-strap. Probably the metal attach- 
ments at the ends of the bit were large enough to conceal these areas. The nose and cheek- 
straps were not indicated where they pass under the chin, presumably because this whole 
under surface was only roughly blocked out. More puzzling is the lack of any strap back of 
the ears. This piece would be essential to keeping the bridle on the head. One must believe 
that it was omitted through carelessness; perhaps because the back of the head was not con- 
sidered important. 

The horse is sculptured with such careful detail and interest in anatomical detail as to 
make it seem homely and friendly. This interest is appropriate to the Hellenistic age, and 
the result comparable to horses made at Pergamum during this period. One is illustrated 
here for comparison (Fig. 6). Again there are the projections over the eyes, the prominent 
blood-vessels, the open mouth, the dilated nostrils, the contrast between cheeks and nose 
noticeable but not too decided. Again the bridle serves as decoration, and as a reminder 
that the horse is servant to man. In contrast to these horses the Parthenon horses are aus- 


3. F. Winter, Altertiimer von Pergamon, vu, pt. 2, Beiblatt 23, no. 152 (from which our reproduction is taken). 
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tere. Their eyes are large, the contrast between cheeks and nose almost harsh, the hair stiff; 
and there is no bridle. They are horses for gods, not men. One is tempted to pat the Sardis 
horse, but would be abashed to touch one from the Parthenon.‘ Such distinctions should not 
be pushed too far. The differences and the resemblances could be accidental, and the total 
number of horses’ heads surviving from antiquity is too small to warrant any dogmatic as- 
sertion of how artists would have portrayed a horse at a particular time. But I think a 
Hellenistic date the most plausible for our example on stylistic grounds. 

Comparison with the Pergamum horse immediately calls attention to a poor feature of 
our horse. The neck is scarcely shaped at all. It becomes in its lower part a mere cone to 
support the head. This is especially noticeable on the right side because there is no hair at 
the top to relieve the blank effect. There is no modeling below the creases at the juncture 
with the head. In contrast to this, the Pergamum horse has blood-vessels crossing the neck 
throughout its length, and a prettily arched front. It looks as though our horse were not 
meant to be seen from the right side, and as if the lower part were not considered important. 
In fact, the lower part does not seem prepared to join the body of a horse. 

This peculiarity, together with the working of the under surface and the dowel hole, 
suggests a possible use for the horse’s head: as the attribute of a statue of Castor or Pollux, 
the young twin gods who liked to appear with their horses. The type of Dioscurus leading 
his horse has been said to have originated during the fourth century B.c., but such early 
examples of it are rare, to say the least.’ The best-known examples are two pairs of gods, 
each holding the reins of a horse, two gigantic Roman groups which adorn the Capitoline 
and the Esquiline Hills, respectively. Much more common than such groups’ is the single 
god wearing a pointed cap (pi/os), standing on a base from which rise the foreparts of a horse 
including or not including the forelegs. There are seven examples of horse-heads combined 
with such statues or with fragments sufficiently complete for identification.’ All are of 
Roman imperial date (as are two portrait statues which borrow the attribute). One of 
them, which we illustrate (Fig. 5), has a body copied from Polykleitos’ Doryphoros, and Furt- 
wangler commented upon the combination of this body with the Dioscurus-head and horse- 
head as typically Roman. One might say that such eclecticism was also practiced during 
the Hellenistic age. But surely the eclecticism and the fact that other Roman Dioscuri with 


pilos and horse’s head have bodies of other styles indicate that there was no prototype from 
the fifth or the fourth century B.c. 


4. Cf. the horse from the Mausoleum, A. H. Smith, 
Marbles and Bronzes in the British Museum, London, 1914, 
pl. 11, and G. M. A. Richter, Animals in Greek Sculpture, 
Oxford, 1930, pl. xxv, fig. 77, and the Hellenistic bronze 
horse, idid., pl. xxv, fig. 78. 

s. H. B. Walters, British Museum, Select Bronzes, Greek, 
Roman and Etruscan in the Department of Antiquities, Lon- 
don, 1915, pl. xxu. The figure there illustrated is a fourth- 
century bronze from Paramythia. The horse is lost; the 
position of the left hand suggests that the god was leading 
a horse. 

6. A poor bronze piece consisting of one god and one 
horse on a base is in Avignon (S. Reinach, Répertoire de la 
statuaire grecque et romaine, 1v, Paris, 1913, $9, no. 6). 
Roman marble groups: Notizie degli scavi, 1901, 88-91, 
figs. 41-44; 1935, 83, fig. 6. 

7. (1) Louvre 2788. From Campana Collection. Rei- 
nach, op. cit., 11, 109, no. 3. (2) Louvre 2737. From Campana 
Collection. Jdid., 10; Daremberg and Saglio, Dictionnaire 
des antiquités grecques et romaines, M1, pt. 1, 254, fig. 2435. 
(3) Louvre. From Carthage. Reinach, op. cit., 11, 109, no. 5; 


here reproduced as Fig. 7. (4) Rome, Torlonia Collection. 
Ibid., 1, 485, no. 2; F. de Clarac, Musée de sculpture, 
1839-41, V, pl. 812, no. 2039. Head, not forelegs, original. 
(5) Sparta. M. N. Tod and A. J. B. Wace, Catalogue of the 
Sparta Museum, Oxford, 1906, 151, no. 118. Right lower 
leg of man, with base and horse’s head springing from 
acanthus. (6) Sparta. Ibid., 160, no. 285. Left leg of man, 
horse’s head with hand (?). (7) Corinth. F. P. Johnson, 
Corinth, 1x, Sculpture, Cambridge, 1931, 98, fig. 203. 
Horse’s head and plinth with trace of human foot. 

Exceptional are one or two horse-heads as attributes of 
statues of Demeter (H. Stuart Jones, Catalogue of Ancient 
Sculptures in the Palazzo dei Conservatori, Oxford, 1926, 
108 f., no. 56). 

8. Alexander the Great, from Cyrene (Reinach, op. cit., 
V, 1924, 43, no. 1; Revue archéologique, sér. v, 111, 1916, 
169 ff.; sér. v, x11, 1920, 141, no. 4; Notizario archeologico, 
Rome, 11, 1926, 105 ff., figs. 47-48, pls. v-v1). Roman 
soldier (P. Arndt, Griechische und rémische Portrats, pl. 53; 
Reinach, op. cit., v, 43, no. 2). 

9. Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture, London, 1895, p. 231. 
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Our horse is suited to being part of a statue of this kind. It would stand at the left of the 
figure, turning its head slightly toward the god. The good left side would thus be visible, 
the right side concealed by the god’s leg. The metal reins would be held by his hand. The 
lower part of the horse’s neck would be inconspicuous if one looked down upon the base, un- 
important in any case. The horse’s head would be attached to the base by a dowel. Such 
piecing, not occurring on the other examples of the type, may mark the work as East Medi- 
terranean and Hellenistic—as witness many sculptures found at Pergamum. The Hellenistic 
dating which we have suggested would be compatible with the history of the type; but it 
might be fairer to say that the history of the type is better evidence than the style of the 
horse that it was made not earlier than the Hellenistic age.!° 

Plausibility is lent to this restoration by another fragment of sculpture found at Sardis. 
This is a head found in a wall, recorded only in a poor photograph and described (without 
measurements) in the Sardis publication as a helmeted female head (Fig. 7)." It is difficult 
to form any conclusion from this photograph, but I think it more likely that it represents one 
of the boy gods, Castor or Pollux, wearing the soft cap (pilos), than that it is a helmeted 
woman. Above a thin face with intense eyes we see a triangular forehead and a protruding 
mass of hair; above the hair is a dome, smooth, cut off by a straight lower edge. On the left 
side of the front is part of an incised ornament, a circle or volute at the end of a strip. This 
conforms to no known type of Greek helmet except one that was copied from the pi/os.” 
Other helmets, even if they do not have cheek-pieces, have a projection at the front to pro- 
tect the face from a downward blow, and a concave back fitting the neck; and most of them 
are cut out about the ears, in order that the edge may be low to protect the back of the neck. 
The ornament of strip and circle seems more appropriate to a helmet than to a soft hat; but 
it is without parallel on helmets. It is not, as one might suppose at first sight, the front 
decoration of an “Attic” helmet, because the whole has not the shape of an “Attic” helmet; 
there is no projection at the front, no cut-out for the ears, no concave back." The strip and 
circle probably represent a band which decorates the cap, contracting it slightly.“ Triangu- 
lar depressions above and below the disc, if they are original cuttings, then represent folds 
in the cloth. It might be added that few females ever wore helmets, and that Athena, who 
did so, had already shown her preference for millinery of the “Corinthian” and “‘Attic”’ 
styles. 

So I think it possible, though by no means certain, that this is the head of a Dioscurus 
and part of the very figure which we have imagined as standing beside the horse. There is 
nothing in the style of the head which would clash with that of the horse. It, too, might be 
Hellenistic, and was so dated by Butler. The marble might be the same; do I see root marks 
in the photograph? 

Our assignment of the horse to the Dioscuri does not depend upon the identification of 
this head. The restoration should, however, take into consideration the material which was 
found with the horse. This consisted of one human foot, three hands, and a base, all of 


10. Comparison is admissible with two horse-heads of 
nenfro stone which stood at the entrance of an Etruscan 
tomb. These also were finished pieces, not to be attached 
to bodies. See L. Goldscheider, Etruscan Sculpture, Oxford 
and New York, Phaidon Press, 1941, fig. 101. Horses were 
sometimes made with separate heads (Svoronos and Barth, 
Die Funde von Antikythera, Athens, 1903, 77 f., pl. xx). 

11. Butler, Sardis, 1, The Excavations, 1922, p. 95, and 
F. 96, fig. 98 (from which our reproduction is taken). 

‘\ 12. Archiologischer Anzeiger, xx, 1905, 20 f., fig. 7, no. 

I4l. 


13. There are cases where the pi/os used metal attach- 
ments to transform itself into a helmet; see Daremberg and 
Saglio, op. cit., Iv, pt. 1, 479, fig. 5671; E. H. Dohan, Ameri- 
can Fournal of Archaeology, xu, 1939, 168 (archaic 
Etruscan). 

14. Dioscuri have decorated caps on some late monu- 
ments; see F. Chapouthier, Les Dioscures au service d'une 
déesse (Bibliotheque des écoles frangaises d’ Athénes et de 
Rome, 137), 1935, title-page and p. 48, no. 25, and pl. 1x, 
no. 25; also, p. 280, fig. 53. 
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marble (Fig. 1). The inscribed base is too small to support any figure or group to which the 
horse might belong, and is inappropriate as well. It therefore did not belong with it. If we 
were sure that the foot and the three hands belonged with the horse we should have to en- 
large our group to include both Castor and Pollux. Since we do not know the type of marble, 
and since we can form only rough guesses as to their size and style from the photographs, 
and since the homogeneity of the fragments has already been discredited by the intrusion 
of the base, we cannot be sure of this, and must leave unanswered the question of whether 
there were one or two figures. I submit that the use of this horse’s head as an attribute of a 
statue of a Dioscurus or of the two Dioscuri, who had or who had not the head from the 
wall at Sardis, is more probable than that it belonged to a chariot group—requiring, as this 
does, its position upon a body which it is not sculptured to suit, and the total destruction ot 
the chariot, the body of one horse, and all of the other horse. 


THE WALTERS ART GALLERY 


15. W. H. Buckler and D. M. Robinson, Sardis, viI, Greek and Latin Inscriptions, pt. 1, 49, nO. 24. 
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MEXICAN URBANISM IN THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


BY GEORGE KUBLER 


I 


O found innumerable towns was the exceptional privilege and duty of the early 
colonists in Mexico.! Beginning with the first Spanish advance into that country, 
all authorities were engaged in a steady, unsystematic, and prolific campaign of 
urban creation. The paths of the conguistadores, of the missionaries, the bishops 
and priests and civilian settlers, were lined with hundreds of settlements founded before 
1580.2 Such towns varied in size from a few families to the city of sixty thousand inhabi- 
tants.’ Some of them were intended to fulfil strategic needs, others were trade route settle- 
ments, and still others satisfied the need for segregating Indians from the white settlers. 

The earliest towns for European occupancy were founded by Hernan Cortés, and their 
locations were strategically determined. Old Vera Cruz was founded in 1519. It had streets 
and squares, fortifications and public buildings, all laid out upon previously unbroken 
ground.‘ On the plateau, Segura de la Frontera was founded in 1520, and Cortés retired to 
it after the disastrous retreat from Tenochtitlan late in June of that year. It was then a 
large Indian hill town, called Tepeaca, and Cortés gave it merely the legal status of a Span- 
ish municipality. No durable buildings were erected, but Cortés installed a town govern- 
ment patterned upon the Spanish model. In following years Segura rapidly declined, and 
it was nearly abandoned in 1527,° probably because its population had been sent to Ante- 
quera, the modern Oaxaca.’ Another strategic settlement was founded by Cortés on the 
Mije-Zapotec border in southern Mexico about 1526, to maintain peace among the warring 
tribes of the region. This town, the Villa Alta de San Ildefonso, was settled with Nahuatl- 
speaking Indians who were non-partisan, and with Spaniards who were paid from crown 
funds to reside there. The town of Nejapa was likewise established, about 1560, as a garri- 


1. The writer wishes to express his gratitude to the 
American Council of Learned Societies, for the travel grant 
in 1941 which made possible the collection of these and 
other materials in Mexico. 

This paper was presented at the Thirtieth Annual Meet- 
ing of the College Art Association in January, 1942, and an 
abstract appeared in the College Art Fournal for March, 
1942. 

2. In the Mexican conversions about 3,000,000 Indians 
were involved, and in 1574 the European colonists num- 
bered less than 3,000 of all classes. About 800 belonged to 
the three mendicant orders, Franciscan, Dominican, and 
Augustinian. The cosmographer Juan Lépez de Velasco 
(Geografia y descripcién universal de las Indias, ed. Justo 
Zaragoza, Madrid, 1894), writing in 1574, estimates the 
native populations of New Spain and New Galicia as 
633,000 tributaries, or heads of families. The figures for 
earlier decades would be much larger, since Lépez de 
Velasco wrote after the great pestilences of 1521, 1545, and 
1576. Prior to 1574, there were correspondingly fewer 
Europeans in Mexico. See Francisco A. de Icaza, Dic- 
cionario de conquistadores y pobladores de Nueva Espana, 
Madrid, 1923. 

3. Current estimates for the population of Tenochtitlan 


at the time of the Conquest seem too high. Justino Fer- 
nandez recently reviewed the problem in the light of his 
experience as consulting urbanist for Mexico City, and on 
the basis of the pre-Conquest Plano en papel de maguey in 
the National Museum of Mexico City. He suggests 62,000 
inhabitants as a generous estimate, instead of the conven- 
tional 300,000. See Manuel Toussaint, Federico Gémez de 
Orozco, and Justino Fernandez, Planos de la ciudad de 
México, Mexico, 1938, p. 72, and George Vaillant, Aztecs 
of Mexico, New York, 1941, p. 122. 

4. Bernal Diaz del Castillo, The True History of the Con- 
quest of Mexico, translated by Maurice Keatinge, New 
York, 1927, Bk. 1, chap. iv, v, pp. 91-92; 99-100. 

5. The Letters of Cortés to Charles V, ed. F. A. MacNutt, 
New York, 1908, 1, 308. 

6. Francisco del Paso y Troncoso, Epistolario, Mexico, 
1939, 1, 121. Not long afterwards the town was moved to 
another site, which it occupies today. 

7. Jesus Galindo, Anales del museo nacional de México, 
Il, 1905, 232; The Letters of Cortés to Charles V, 11, 163. 

8. Agustin Davila Padilla, Historia de la fundacién y 
discurso de la provincia de Santiago de Mexico, 2nd ed., 
Madrid, 1625, p. 548. 
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son between the hostile Mije and Chontal Indians.® Other instances in the north and west 
testify to the concern for strategy of the first colonists. 

Trading towns were even more commonly founded. Uruapan, a Franciscan missionary 
foundation for Indians in the bishopric of Michoacan, was established at an intermediate 
level between the hot lowlands of the Rio Balsas drainage, and the highland plateaus of the 
Rio Lerma.’® Constant traffic flowed through the passes above which Uruapan is located, 
and the settlement has always had a vivid commercial life." A like situation exists on the 
east coast, where the function of Vera Cruz has never changed, although the city occupied 
several distinct sites. It was always a commercial seaport, populated by mercantile classes, 
and elaborately fortified. 

The great need for separating Indians from the European settlers made itself felt very 
early in the history of New Spain. Thus Puebla de los Angeles was founded in 1531 by order 
of the Audiencia in the densely populated provinces of Cholula, Tlaxcala, and Tepeaca." It 
was established for the sole use of white settlers, at the instigation of the Franciscan mis- 
sionaries. The chosen site was remote from the important road between Mexico City and 
Vera Cruz, and it later became necessary to shift the road to pass through the new town.“ 
A vague tradition” reports the presence of an Indian town named Cuetlaxcohuapan on or 
near the site, but it was not important enough to affect the Spanish layout. The initial 
settlement on April 16, 1531, was directed by Franciscans. About forty civilians had been 
attracted to the project, and the first houses were built on the east bank of the San Francisco 
river. A few months later, the settlers moved across the river, thereby defining the modern 
urban center of Puebla. Indian labor was employed for the first buildings. They were lo- 
cated according to a ¢traza or survey laid out by one Alonso Martin Pérez, who was also in 
charge of allotting the plots to the settlers.!7._ This first phase of urbanization was provi- 
sional, consisting of little more than rude huts. The population soon doubled, however, and 
promised to increase at such a rate that a new /fraza was evolved in 1532, in consultation 
between an envoy from the Audiencia and the Franciscan guardians of various missions in 
the province.'* Construction according to the new survey was in progress during 1533 and 
1534. This second plan controls the present appearance of the city. It consisted of a recti- 
linear and rectangular gridiron of blocks, separated by streets 14} yards wide.’® A main axis 
crossed at right angles with a secondary axis. Each block measured 200 by 100 yards, with 
the long side lying on the main, or east-west axis. There were 8 lots to the block, each with 
a frontage of 50 yards. Twenty-one such blocks formed the east-west extension of the city 


g. Francisco Burgoa, Geogréfica descripcién de la parte out Hispanic America, no inland towns were fortified; city 


septentrional del polo drtico de la América, 2nd ed., Mexico, 
1934, Il, 234. 

10. Maximilien Sorre, ‘““Mexique: Amérique centrale,” 
Géographie universelle, Paris, 1928, x1v, 49-51. 

11. Justino Fernandez, Uruapan, Mexico, 1936. Alonso 
de la Rea, Chronica de la orden de N. seraphico P. S. Fran- 
cisco, provincia de §. Pedro y 8. Pablo de Mechoacan en la 
Nueua Espatia, 2nd ed., Mexico, 1643, p. 41. Fray Juan 
de San Miguel “‘... fundé el Pueblo... repartiendo la 
poblagon en sus calles, plagas y varrios, con la mejor dis- 
posicion que pudiera la Aristrocaccia de Roma... todo el 
pueblo parece un Pais Flamenco...se ha cdseruado el 
Pueblo en su primera fundacion, que fue mas de mil 
fuegos.” 

12. Juan Lépez de Velasco, Geografia y descripcién uni- 
versal de las Indias, ed. Justo Zaragoza, Madrid, 1894, pp. 
212-13. Alonso Ponce, Relacién breve y verdadera de algunas 
cosas de las muchas que sucedieron..., Madrid, 1873, 1, 
189-90. I shall call attention again to the fact that through- 


walls are encountered only in the seaports, as at Cartagena, 
Havana, Santo Domingo, Acapulco, or old Panama. Dur- 
ing the sixteenth century, nevertheless, it was often sug- 
gested that inland towns be fortified. Motolinia was in- 
sistent in 1540, and again in 1555 with regard to Puebla, 
but without success (Historia de los indios de la Nueva 
Espafia, 2nd ed., Mexico, 1941, p. 303). 

13. Toribio de Benavente Motolinia, “Historia de los 
indios de la Nueva Espafia,” Coleccién de documentos para 
la historia de México, ed. Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta, 
Mexico, 1858, 1, 231-35. Mariano Ferndndez Echeverria 
y Veytia, Historia de la fundacién de la ciudad de la Puebla 
de los Angeles, Puebla, 1931, passim. 

14. Echeverria, op. cit., 1, p. 67. 

15. Ibid., 1, pp. 73-74. 

16. Ibid., 1, 84-86. 

17. Ibid., loc. cit. 

18. Ibid., 1, 158-68. 

19. Ibid., 1, 211-go. 
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and as many again in the north-south direction,” giving total dimensions of 43 by 23 kilo- 
meters, or an area of 11.25 km”. The blocks were oriented with their corners facing the car- 
dinal points at such an angle that the prevailing winds might not sweep the length of the 
city. The central plaza measured 217 by 128 yards, and it was framed by wooden colon- 
naded portals in the sixteenth century. A monumental fountain in the eastern section of the 
plaza was erected in 1557, leaving the remainder clear for bullfights and other spectacles. 
The necessary bridges connecting the two halves of the city were built in 1555. Fine com- 
munal lands (ejidos) surrounded the settlement, and there were large produce gardens on 
unoccupied allotments within the city itself. This history may be taken as typical for the 
larger urban creations reserved by white colonists: first came the act of foundation, accom- 
panied by a provisional plan, which was soon displaced by more authoritative proposals. 
The monumental aspect of the city, and its permanent utilities were not achieved until 
after the middle of the century. It was a slow process, but it was constantly controlled by 
farsighted planning. 

All told, about thirty such towns, known in order of their physical size or political im por- 
tance as ciudades or villas, were built before 1574,” and their populations ranged from a few 
families to five hundred or more. The lesser agglomerations of this class obviously entailed 
little effort. In 1569, for instance, Guadalajara was inhabited by only fifty Spanish families, 
while as late as 1605, the city consisted of one-story adobe shelters,” laid out on a gridiron 
of twenty streets. The Cathedral itself was built of adobe, and the Audiencia of New Galicia 
was housed in the only two-story structure.” 

A natural growth accompanying these foundations was the separation of Indian and 
European areas of settlement within the same urban agglomeration. The process may be 
noted in Mexico City, where the unplanned, impermanently-housed Indian groups were as- 
signed to the western and northern edges of the European colony. Whites were forbidden 
to live there.“ At Antequera (now Oaxaca de Juarez), it was proposed in 1552 that an In- 
dian settlement be segregated in such fashion as to have entrances and exits distinct from 
those of the Spanish town.” Another arrangement of more spontaneous character was the 
Indian town located away from the city, but serving as a reservoir of labor for public and 
private works. Near Mexico City, Coyoacan provided thousands of laborers for the recon- 
struction after 1521,” and as far afield as Oaxtepec, fifty miles distant, the entire population 
labored in the quarries for the stone needed in the capital.?’ 


20. A total of about 3,350 lots was available, capable of 
accommodating a population of that many families. In 
1574, however, the city sheltered but five hundred Spanish 
settlers (i.e., heads of families), five hundred Negroes, and 
three thousand Indians (Lépez de Velasco, Geografia y 
descripcién universal de las Indias, pp. 208-209). 

21. Ibid., passim. Some semblance of order had been 
brought to Peru by Viceroy Toledo, who arrived in 1570. 
But prior to that time, no appreciable urban activity can 
be detected in South America. In the Antilles, the settle- 
ments founded before the Conquest of Mexico were either 
impermanent camps, or, as in the case of Santo Domingo, 
towns of a loose, rambling plan. See Philip Ainsworth 
Means, The Fail of the Inca Empire and the Spanish Rule 
in Peru, New York, 1932; J. B. Delawarde, “Les premiers 
monuments chrétiens du nouveau monde,” Fournal de la 
société des américanistes, XxX, 1938, 209-212. 

22. Coleccién de documentos para la historia de México, 
Mexico, 1866, 11, 492. 

23. Alonso de la Mota y Escobar, Descripcién geogréfica 
de los reinos de Nueva Galicia, Nueva Vizcdya y Nuevo Leén, 


Mexico, 1940, pp. 44-45. 

24. Lucas Alaman, Disertaciones sobre la historia de la 
republica megicana, Mexico, 1844, pp. 199-201. 

25. Vasco de Puga, Cedulario... desde el atio de 1525 
hasta este presente de 63, 2nd ed., Mexico, 1878-1879, u, 
184. In Peru such a “ghetto” was created in Lima in 1571, 
in the form of a walled town called Santiago del Cercado, 
with two gates, both closed at night. See Arthur Zimmer- 
mann, Francisco de Toledo, Fifth Viceroy of Peru, Caldwell, 
1938, p. 79. 

26. Publicaciones del archivo general de la nacién (Mex- 
ico), XXVII, 1935, 343-51. 

27. Mariano Cuevas, Documentos inéditos del siglo XVI 
para la historia de México, Mexico, 1914, p. 45; F. del Paso 
y Troncoso, Epistolario, Mexico, 1939, 11, 2. According to 
the documents made available in Puga, op. cit., 1, 258-59, 
Cortés was drafting labor from as far away as Otumba and 
Tepeapulco in 1532. The seventh of the ten “plagues” of 
Mexico listed by Motolinia is worth quoting: “La séptima 
plaga fue la edificacion de la gran ciudad de México, en la 
cual los primeros afios andaba mas gente que en la edifi- 
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Immensely more numerous than Spanish towns were the settlements created or revived 
exclusively for Indian use. They were usually located among dense populations in food- 
growing regions, or near the mines, and in areas possessing the climate for sugar or for silk 
culture. The friars of the three mendicant orders, Franciscans, Dominicans, and Augustin- 
ians, controlled this activity until the last third of the century. They were in Mexico for the 
explicit purpose of making durable additions to the Christian family, and they were origi- 
nally given almost unlimited powers in their dealing with the Indian populations. Hence 
the most important towns were missionary towns. The Franciscans operated in central and 
western Mexico; the Dominicans were active in the south, and the Augustinians settled in 
Michoacan and in the mountains of the state of Hidalgo. The extensive production of urban 
equipment began as early as the ’twenties.2* Much later, many Indian towns were laid out 
by civilian authorities and by the secular clergy, but their work followed a technique of 
settlement invented by the mendicants.”® In any case, the need for Indian urbanization was 
recognized by most authorities, and it is one of the few aspects of colonial policy on which 
the civil administration, the secular clergy, and the regular clergy agreed, in theory if not 
always in practice.*° 

The process of founding Indian towns seems everywhere to have followed the same gen- 
eral pattern. Father Beaumont, who had access to the mendicant archives in the eighteenth 
century, left a detailed account of the formation of a Franciscan missionary town at Acam- 
baro in 1526.*! The friars’ first gesture, after choosing the site, was to erect across. The 
streets were then laid out by simple surveying methods. The construction of a provisional 
chapel was followed by the distribution of lots for the houses and gardens of the settlers. 
The municipal officers were then elected, and the residence for the friars was built. Next, 
the water supply of the town was organized, and a network of surrounding villages was es- 
tablished, to stabilize the agricultural production of the area. The houses were built in 
1528, and the permanent friars’ residence was finished in 1532. As a final touch, a separate 
community was set up for the alien Chichimec Indians, on the opposite bank of the Lerma 
River. It is to be observed how this program alternates the ceremonial and practical re- 
sponsibilities of foundation. Religious and civilian construction spell each other in a regular 
rhythm. In this case, the missionary program provides a rudimentary example of regional 
planning: to create the Christian community the friars built not only a church, but a func- 
tioning urban nucleus, with its dependent settlements, and an agricultural and industrial 
activity commensurate to the population of the area. 


cacion del templo de Jerusalem ... apenas podia hombre 
romper por algunas calles y calzadas, aunque son bien 
anchas; y en las obras 4 unos tomaban las vigas, y otros 
caian de alto, sobre otros caian los edificios que deshacian 
en una parte para hacer en otros. . . . Todos los materiales 
traen 4 cuestas: las vigas y piedras grandes traen arras- 
trando con sogas; y como les faltaba el ingenio é abundaba 
la gente, la piedra 6 viga que habian menester cient hombres, 
traianla cuatrocientos, y es su costumbre que acarreando 
los materiales, como van muchos, van cantando y dando 
voces; y estas voces apenas cesaban de noche ni de dia, por 
el grande hervor con que edificaban la ciudad los primeros 
afios” (Memoriales de fray Toribio de Motolinia, ed. Luis 
Garcia Pimentel, Mexico, 1903, p. 24). 

28. Robert Ricard, La “‘conquéte’’ spirituelle du Mexique, 
Paris, 1933. 

29. The paternalistic attitude of the mendicants towards 
the Indians underwent several changes. In 1550 the friars 
urged the Crown to allow the Indians to be grouped in 


villages like Spanish peasants (Cuevas, op. cit., p. 166). The 
mendicants thereby resumed, at least in intention, a kind 
of social experiment which had already been explored un- 
successfully in several efforts among the Indian populations 
of the Antilles (Lewis Hanke, The First Social Experiments 
in America, Cambridge, 1935). But the friars were not en- 
tirely unanimous on matters of policy. Domingo de Be- 
tanzos, the great Dominican apostle in Mexico, differed 
from his colleagues in thinking that “... las tragas in- 
tentadas para prouechar desta gente, auian de redundar 
en su dafio” (Davila Padilla, Historia de la fundacién ... de 
Santiago de Mexico, pp. 102-103). 

30. The secular clergy not infrequently refused to col- 
laborate (L. B. Simpson, Many Mexicos, New York, 1941, 
p. 96), while the Indians opposed the resettlement program 
for reasons implicit in the agricultural technology of the 
time (Ricard, op. cit., p. 171). 

31. Ricard, op. cit., pp. 169 ff. 
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Thus the greater part of the actual work of urbanization had already been achieved when 
the famous urban statutes were devised in the last third of the century.*? For Spanish towns, 
laws quite distinct from those for the foundation of Indian settlements were elaborated. 
Two separate campaigns of legislation are involved. The first comprised the regulations de- 
vised about 1573, and pertained chiefly to the physical layout of the Spanish towns.* A 
later body of statutes concerning Indian towns was formulated after 1600, and it dealt more 
with economic and administrative problems. 

The laws of 1573 for Spanish towns merit some discussion: certain prescriptions can be 
understood only in the light of an abstract, standard emplacement. The legislators had in 
mind a generic site swept only by easterly winds.** New towns were to be located, if inland, 
to the east or west of hills and mountains, apparently in order that they might be spared the 
force of the assumed winds. Another provision urged that inland towns be swept only by 
north and south winds. Coastal towns were not to be situated so that open water lay south 
or west of the settlement.* It was a practical regulation, for if the prevailing winds are south- 
easterly, as on the gulf coast, constant offshore winds would hinder the approach of sailing 
vessels to ports so situated that their channels led into the wind. Riparian settlements like- 
wise were required to be laid out upon the east banks of rivers, presumably in order that 
humors, infections, and mists might be swept away rather than into the towns. 

Urban legislation for Indian settlements came only at the end of the century, perhaps 
as a result of severe population losses through disease and cultural shock.*” The legislation 
was enacted when the mendicant orders had not only already achieved the bulk of their 
program, but had even been compelled to withdraw from the active missionary life of the 
colony.** To replace the mendicants, Viceroy Monterrey created the Court of Congrega- 
tion®® and entrusted it with the urbanizing activity previously confided in the friars. The 
statutes of 1600 were intended to implement the Court’s work, but they are no more than 
legislative expressions of the practical solutions of the mendicants.*® Almost exact identities 
may be detected between the process at Acambaro in 1526, and the routine of settlement 
enacted by secular authorities early in the seventeenth century. L. B. Simpson has recon- 
structed the events at Tlanchinol in the state of Hidalgo.*t Numerous dispersed farmers 
were transferred to four separate villages. Tlanchinol itself was laid out in eleven wards, 
each with its own community house and chapel. The project was completed within eight 
months, by 1605. The speed of action is remarkable, but the processes of concentration and 
articulation are precisely those of the friars. Thus the legal apparatus, whether it pertained 
to pueblos de espanoles or to pueblos de indios, was but the crystallization of many experi- 


32. Recopilacién de las leyes de los reynos de las Indias, 
sth ed., Madrid, 1841, Book tv, ¢itulo vii; Federico Gomez 
de Orozco, “‘Las leyes de Indias,” Imvestigaciones histéricas, 
1, 1939, 134-39; Miguel Sola, Historia del arte hispano- 
americano, Barcelona, 1935, p. 14. 

33. Zelia Nuttall, “Ordinances Concerning the Laying 
Out of New Towns,” Hispanic American Historical Review, 
IV, 1921, 743-53- | 

34. Recopilacién de las leyes de los reynos de las Indias, 
Book v1. 

35. Sixteenth-century theory concerning winds was as 
much magical as hygienic; many of its recommendations 
were drawn deductively from Aristotelian postulates. See 
José de Acosta, Historia natural y moral de las Indias, ed. 
Edmundo O’Gorman, Mexico, 1940, pp. 135-64. 

36. Recopilacién, Book tv, titulo vii, pp. 104-108. 

37. On the Mexican mainland, the colonists could comb 
the central plateaus and mountain areas for nomadic re- 


serves with which to replace depleted populations, unlike 
the island settlers of the Antilles, who were obliged to im- 
port Negroes after the disappearance of the Indian peoples. 

38. Ricard, op. cit., pp. 285-310. 

39. Simpson, Many Mexicos, p. 96. 

40. Nueva coleccién de documentos para la historia de 
México, ed. Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta, Mexico, 1892, v, 
96-98. The Franciscans suggested about 1589 that anyone 
wishing to found Indian towns should choose the site, and 
then “‘al cabo del afio. . . echar luego el cordel y trazar las 
calles, dejando en el medio el sitio de la iglesia, y delante 
de ella la plaza, y después . . . hecha la traza del pueblo por 
sus calles y solares...se debe repartir en barrios... .” 
The Indians were to build their own houses first, by com- 
munal labor in groups of twenty and one hundred workers, 
and only then were they to proceed to the building of the 
church. 

41. Simpson, oP. cit., p. 101. 
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ments undertaken by the various classes of colonists. These, in descending order of effec- 
tiveness, were the friars, the civil bureaucracy, the secular clergy, the second-generation 
encomenderos,® and the conquistadores themselves. 


II 


Self-evident as the thesis may be, that American urban experiments were initially free 
from strict legislative control, it does not follow that these experiments were free or spon- 
taneous inventions. On the contrary, each and every one of them may be shown to adhere to 
earlier constellations of European urban theory and practice. To establish those constella- 
tions, and to determine firm historical connections is often difficult, particularly where inter- 
ferences from Indian urbanism are manifest. 

Fortunately, many drawings of Mexican town plans, made about 1580, have survived. 
Executed by Indian artists, they are often fairly accurate documents, forming part of the 
great cosmographic project undertaken by the advisers of Philip II. Officials in villages, 
towns, and cities in every part of the Spanish world were required to answer an elaborate 
questionnaire concerning local history, geography, botany, zodlogy, and vital statistics. The 
answers were compiled by informants of many kinds, often including Indian sources. Maps 
and plans often accompanied the reports. 

An excellent plan of Cholula“ was drawn in 1581, probably by an Indian craftsman, 
since the roads and certain buildings are designated by words in Aztec language (e.g. oh¢li, 
road). The plaza is located at the intersection of the roads from Puebla, Mexico, Tlaxcala, 
and Atlixco. Various government buildings and the church, with its great walled court- 
yard, surround the plaza. The distribution of the houseblocks accurately records relation- 
ships that prevail today, although the linear distances are greatly contracted. The layout 
is extremely regular,“ and the administrative divisions of the town (darrios) are clearly 
marked, each with its chapel located on or near a pre-Conquest pyramidal platform. 

In southern Mexico, Texupa and Nochistlan in the Mixteca Alta, likewise display an 
extraordinarily schematic checkerboard plan. At Texupa (Fig. 3) the main axis ran north 
and south. It defined thirty-nine blocks, each with eight house symbols. Although the 
plaza is not shown, it certainly stood near the church where the roads converge, and where 
a flowering garden is indicated. At the time of this drawing (1579) the town sheltered only 
seven hundred and fifty persons, the remnants of a district population numbering about 
twelve thousand at the time of the Conquest. At Nochistlan, in the State of Oaxaca (Fig. 
4),*7 some seven hundred and twenty families lived on the gridiron of one hundred and ten 
blocks. The church is noted, with a geometric frieze, facing on a plaza near which three 
substantial buildings are sketched. 

In the same series an excellent drawing of Chicualoapa* in the Valley of Mexico, made 


42. A more detailed analysis of the contribution of the 
Spaniards to whom the usufruct of Indian labor had been 
granted (encomienda) will appear in a further article, “Some 
Architects and Builders in Mexico, 1521-1550,” Fournal of 
the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, forthcoming issue. 

43. Many of the Relaciones geogréficas for New Spain 
were published by Francisco del Paso y Troncoso, Papeles 
de Nueva Espatia, segunda serie, geografia y estadistica, 
Madrid, 1905, 6 vols. Other unpublished papers from the 
same series are in the Latin American Library of the Uni- 
versity of Texas at Austin, Texas. The cosmographic 
project is discussed by Federico Gémez de Orozco, “‘Re- 
laciones histérico-geograficos de Nueva Espajia,” México 
antiguo, 11, 1931-1936, 43-51, and by Marcos Jiménez de 
la Espada, Relaciones geogréficas del Peru, Madrid, 1881- 


1897, 4 vols. See also Manuel Orozco y Berra, Apuntes para 
la historia de la geografia en México, Mexico, 1881, pp. 
155-62. A few of the Mexican re/aciones not published else- 
where will be found in the Revista mexicana de estudios 
histéricos, 1, 1927; 11, 1928. 

44. Gabriel de Rojas, “‘Descripcién de Cholula,” Revista 
mexicana de estudios histéricos, 1, 1927, 158-70. 

45. Ibid., p. 158: “Esta en un pueblo muy formado y 
concertado y que muestra mucha permanencia.” 

46. Papeles de Nueva Espata, Madrid, 1905, 1v, 53. 

47. Ibid., w, 206. 

48. Ibid., v1, 81: “Este pueblo esta asentado en pueblo 
formado tragado por sus calles y placa; los indios . . . biben 
en pulicia y congregacion.” 1579. 
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about 1579, shows the relation of the settlement to three important highways (Fig. 2). The 
plaza is twice as long as wide, with its main axis running north and south. The text speaks 
of many two-storied stone houses, although the lime for mortar had to be brought from a 
site twelve leagues distant. Not far from Chicualoapa, seven hundred families inhabited 
Coatepec Chalco,*® on the eastern shore of Lake Texcoco. Here again the highway bypassed 
the town (Fig. 1) which is limited and traversed by several streams. A gallows stood in the 
plaza, and the church dominated many subsidiary chapels located in neighboring villages 
and ranches, as well as within the town itself. A large number of building craftsmen resided 
in Coatepec, and the houses were fairly pretentious.*° 

A relationship of great importance is shown with unusual clarity at Huexotla (Fig. 8) in 
the mountains of Hidalgo. The only fortified element is the church, which dominates the 
entire agglomeration.®*! The courtyard seems to have encroached upon what would be the 
plaza in other towns of this class, while the square itself is indicated in the lower right-hand 
corner (tianguis, market-place). It was a small town which had suffered great losses, so that 
in 1580 it sheltered but fifty persons. Tenango del Valle,*? on the other hand, accommodated 
some four hundred and forty families. Located west of Mexico City, in the neighboring val- 
ley of Toluca, its plan gives a detailed account (Fig. 11) of all the normal features of the 
larger sixteenth-century towns. The text asserts that the layout was patterned upon that of 
Mexico City. The church, the courtyard, the public buildings all face upon a rectangular 
plaza of which the length is twice the width. The buildings around its periphery are monu- 
mentally conceived and symmetrically disposed. Three smaller, ancillary villages are shown 
northwest of the town. 

Among the urban forms represented in these various drawings, several dominant traits 
emerge. The houses were distributed upon a gridiron plan developed from two main axes 
intersecting at right angles. At their intersection a large public square was formed, sym- 
metrically proportioned and surrounded by public buildings of uniform and monumental 
style. The square might or might not be fortified, but its eastern range was always occupied 
by a church of massive and military aspect. No peripheral fortifications protected the set- 
tlement; its approaches were distinguished only by the regularity and order of the house- 
blocks. Within the town, there were subdivisions by precinct or ward (darrio),*4 and each of 
these subdivisions was likely to have its own chapel. As a whole, then, the town looked 
quite unlike coeval European towns. Each of the forms just listed, however, had its mor- 
phological antecedents, sometimes in practice, sometimes in theory. 

The gridiron plan cannot be said to have any critical significance. Felix de Verneilh 
pointed out long ago that it is a generic urban solution, independently achieved by many 
peoples.** It demanded a limited kind of forethought, and it often represented an evasion 


49. Ibid., vi, 47: “Esta...tragado en la forma y 
manera que estan tragados los pueblos de espajioles.”’ 1579. 

50. Ibid., v1, 63. The houses of the Indians were built 
“con alto y baxos, corredores, puerta y ventanas, portadas 
de piedra de canteria y encalados con pinturas de colores.” 

51. Ibid., vi, 190. “En este pueblo no ay fortaleza ni 
casa fuerte si no es el monesterio.”” The same text contra- 
dicts the drawing (pp. 186-87), “‘no ay calles concertadas,” 
only in the sense that an absolute gridiron plan was im- 
possible because of the broken topography of the town. 

52. Ibid., vii, 1. 

53. Many towns recorded by these drawings do not dis- 
play the regular forms of the preceding examples. The map 
for Cuzcatlan (Papeles de Nueva Espaiia, v, 46) shows only 
the barest urban essentials—church, fountain, and gallows. 


Compare Jalapa de la Veracruz (idem, p. 99) and Xonotla 
(idem, p. 127). The text indicates that Tetela (idem, p. 145) 
possessed a regular plan, but the drawing reveals casual 
urban forms: a plaza with three zones of wooded dwelling 
areas containing huts. In general, however, the plans show 
orderly form, and spontaneous house-groups are the ex- 
ception. 

54. The ethnological significance of the barrio in the 
Mexican town has been the subject of an admirable study 
by Robert Redfield, Tepoztlan, a Mexican Village, Chicago, 
1930, conducted in a sixteenth-century town which has 
changed little since the time of its foundation, at least as 
regards its physical appearance. 

ss. “Architecture civile au moyen Age dans le Périgord 
et le Limousin,” Annales archéologiques, v1, 1847, 71-88. 
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FIG. 1. Seville, Archives of the Indies: Plan of Coatepec Chalco, Drawn 
in 1579 
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FIG. 3. Madrid, National Academy of History: ric. 4. Madrid, National Academy of History: Plan 
Plan of Texupa, Drawn in 1579 of Nochistlan, Drawn in 1581 
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r1G. 2. Seville, Archives of the Indies: Plan of Chicualoapa, Drawn in > 
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FIG. §. Seville, Archives of the Indies: Plan of the Plaza Mayor of FIG. 6. Plan of Tenochtitlan Showing 
Mexico City, Drawn ca. 1562-1566 Principal Pre-Conquest Elements (after 
Toussaint and Fernandez) 


ric. 7. Plan of Pienza, Italy (after Hegemann and Peets) FIG. 8. Seville, Archives of the Indies: Plan of 
Huexotla, Drawn in 1580 


FIG. g. Fagade of the Destroyed FIG. 10. Yecapixtla: Facade of Au- FIG. 11. Seville, Archives of the 
Church of the Cordeliers, Toulouse gustinian Establishment Indies: Plan of Tenango del Valle, 
(after Rey) Drawn in 1582 
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of more complex problems. Its medieval uses, as Lavedan has shown," did not involve a 
renaissance of the Roman castrum layout," but rather the regularization of certain rectilinear 
plans of an almost spontaneous sort. Such medieval checkerboards, however, were usually 
enveloped by fortifications, and they often lacked the plaza which characterizes the towns 
under discussion here.** In general, from the ancient cities of the Mediterranean world to 
the industrial towns of North America, the gridiron plan was a standard form, often latent, 
sometimes dominant. Pre-Conquest American examples are not unknown.*® In Mexico, 
the colonial checkerboard thus represents no invention or major departure, but a repetition 
of the system used before the Conquest on both continents. 

Extremely unusual was the Mexican habit of fortifying the church, while leaving the city 
open to attack on all sides. The object was to fortify the nucleus rather than the periphery. 
All avenues led to the church, which was surrounded by a vast courtyard with crenelated 
walls. Copious texts indicate that the churches were actually used as fortified refuges from 
which a strategic defense, whether against outside enemies or a rebellious town, could be 
maintained.®® The custom has antecedents in much earlier mendicant practice. In all 
Europe there is but one area, in southwestern France, where this solution was common." 
Along the Mediterranean coast, from Roussillon to Provence, fortress churches had long 
been built, first to afford defense against the sea and land attacks of the Saracens, then to 
counter the Catalan and Aragonese invasions of the twelfth century.” It was here also, in 
the Albigeois, the Toulousain, and in Gascony that the Albigensian heresy flourished in the 
second half of the twelfth century. The members of the sect of the Cathari insisted that 
the Savior’s life was not a sacrifice nor an expiation, but a pedagogical mission. As succes- 
sors to the Manichaeans, their universe was dual, and they rejected the sacraments.® In 
1208 a papal legate was murdered and the Albigensian crusade was organized, to extirpate 
the heresy. By 1229, when peace could be established, the countryside had been laid waste. 
The population had been decimated, the towns were in ruins, and the feudal society of the 
brilliant court of Toulouse had been destroyed. The political control of the area rested in 
the hands of the Capetian dynasty of northern France.™ 

The year 1229 marks two further events of great importance. The feudal representa- 
tives of the French king were given authority to found new, unwalled towns. Throughout 
southwestern France, hundreds of these were founded during the thirteenth century, simple 
villages and towns in which the only refuge was the fortified church.® The other event was 
the organization of the Inquisition at Toulouse, under the auspices of the Dominican Order. 
By this act the mendicants, later including the Franciscans and Augustinians, became 
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dominant in the religious affairs of the pacified region. Enjoying royal and papal support, 
mie the friars came to have far greater authority than the secular clergy. The reconstruction 
re of the devastated provinces was therefore undertaken by the mendicants, collaborating 
with the French Crown. It is to be recalled that the mendicant vocation was an urban mis- 
sion from the beginning, in contrast to the older monastic predilection for rural retreat and 
eremitic solitude, as among the Cistercians.®’ The resultant form of the thirteenth-century 
ville neuve, then, is the open town containing a fortified church,®* produced under direct or 
ape indirect mendicant supervision. Economy and the magnitude of the resettlement program 
ee necessitated the frequent use of a simple gridiron plan, with a single-nave church, usually 
Sic Be built of brick, and heavily fortified. The system was provisional and improvised, composed 
; of inherited elements, and constituting a solution faute de mieux rather than a planned, de- 
: liberate reform. 

age The close analogies between these events of the thirteenth century and those of the six- 
teenth century in Mexico are obvious. Heresy in the one case, and paganism in the other, 
were to be combatted. The mendicant orders, in Mexico as in France, served as the instru- 
ments of royal rule over newly-conquered territories. The mendicants enjoyed far greater 
authority than the secular clergy, and their building activity was centered in towns, in agree- 
ment with their vocation and in consequence of the great destruction of cities during a pre- 
vious military campaign. Even the specific architectural forms are closely analogous: both 
in France (Fig. 9) and in Mexico (Fig. 10) the standard church is a single-nave, rib-vaulted 
structure of massive proportions. Even specific measurements are strikingly similar.®® The 
use of brick is common to both areas, for reasons of general expediency. In both, the church 
is a fortified, defensive enclosure within a town which otherwise lies completely open to at- 
tack. 

It is difficult to establish firm historical links between the two campaigns, separated as 
they are by three centuries. But it is not improbable that the mendicants, when faced with 
the great task in America, recalled their earlier experience under similar conditions in 
ae France. Charles V, furthermore, was more a European than a Spanish monarch, and in his 
f countless travels to and from Spain, the mendicant members of his court must have noted 
over and over the strange military silhouettes of the churches which dominate the landscape 
of southwestern France. 

Rather different associations are evoked by the problem of the rectangular plaza, lo- 
cated at the central intersection of the main axes, framed by colonnades and public build- 
ings, and constituting a monumental urban center. Its most imposing manifestation was 
realized in Mexico City. In 1524, Cortés wrote to Charles V that within five years it would 
be the finest city in the world.”° The words of the Anonymous Conqueror, written about 
1530, appear to bear out the prediction. The unknown soldier rhapsodized over the hand- 
some squares and the fine solid buildings of which not even Spanish cities could boast.” An 
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exact knowledge of the plaza mayor of Mexico City can be gained from the scholarly dia- 
logues by Cervantes de Salazar, written in 1554,” and from a drawing made in the ’sixties 
(Fig. 5), showing the symmetrical, harmonious, and monumental appearance of the square.” 
Public plazas of this character do not occur in the medieval towns of Europe. As Lavedan 
has pointed out, the monumental concept of the plaza is anti-medieval.™ In the Middle 
Ages, such open spaces grew as markets, near the junction of old and new city quarters, or as 
gradual excrescences upon traffic arteries, ultimately culminating, but rarely beginning as 
the specialized square.”*> Thus in Spanish towns: in the sixteenth century the great plaza of 
Salamanca was an irregular, unplanned void within the urban solid.” The Mexican plazas, 
on the other hand, are unprecedented in general European practice, but for a very few ex- 
ceptions. Their form is suggested, not in coeval European towns, but in Italian theory of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries,” where the relation between open spaces and house 
blocks was an object of constant study in the ideal urban layouts, by such men as Leone 
Battista Alberti, Antonio Averlino Filarete, or the author of the urban reveries of the 
Hypnerotomachia Poliphili.”® 

Alberti was the most lucid exponent of such speculations. The problems of architecture 
were so to speak re-invented by him, in the sense that building is conceived of as a civic ac- 
tivity in which each house, each detail should be phrased in the terms both of social use and 
aesthetic unity. Alberti insisted that the ideal city should have open squares where the chil- 
dren might play, and where their nurses might set a competitive standard of cleanliness. 
Such squares were to be framed by loggias and colonnades in which the oldsters might su- 
pervise the young, sun themselves, and set an example of virtue. Alberti also prescribed the 
proportions of the plaza; it was to be twice as long as wide, with colonnades scaled to the 
over-all dimensions. At the center of the city, the municipal buildings were to overlook such 
a plaza. Throughout all streets and squares, a uniform style was to be set for all construc- 
tion; streets were to be of one width; cornices and moldings were to be continuous and uni- 
form; and above all, the plaza was to be symmetrically and harmoniously adorned. 

One should not disregard the fact that Alberti’s thought systematized certain sporadic 
landmarks in Italian civic art prior to this time,’® as at Cremona or Piacenza in the four- 
teenth century, where the square is monumentally adorned, or at St. Mark’s Square in 
Venice in the fifteenth century. But on the whole, Italian cities of the late fifteenth and 
early sixteenth centuries reveal a concept of planning that is essentially medieval, even at 
Pienza,*° one of the few urban creations of the day, where the Quattrocento buildings occupy 
a dense, irregular medieval layout (Fig. 7). Spanish civic art was even more static. The 
plaza is a normal form in very old Spanish cities, but even in the sixteenth century, it re- 
mained small and irregular.*! The Italian theories did not become effective until after the 
middle of the century. Thus the expansion of Madrid after it became the royal residence in 
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1561 was left utterly to chance. The Italianate aspect of parts of Seville did not appear 
until after 1550.°* The rebuilding of Valladolid was the work of the men of the seventeenth 
century.* Italian travelers to Spain, such as Francesco Guicciardini, the Florentine am- 
bassador in 1512-1513, commented on the squalid, disorderly aspect of Spanish cities. In 
short, it is difficult to avoid the impression that, since Europe was saturated with cities, the 
possibilities of realizing the theoretical program were limited by the abundance of inherited 
urban material. Hence it would appear that the Spaniards in Mexico, working with an ex- 
tremely plastic human material, and under no obligation to preserve the monuments of an 
old culture, were able to implement Italian theory with extensive practice. 

Once again, it is difficult to establish more than tenuous historical connections between 
the events. A manuscript of the treatise by Filarete, incorporating some aspects of Alberti’s 
thought, was written in the fifteenth century for the house of Aragon, and found its way 
to a Hieronymite monastery near Valencia about 1513.8 The Hieronymites obeyed an 
Augustinian monastic rule,*’ and it is not impossible that the manuscript should have 
circulated among persons connected with the evangelization of America. Furthermore, 
most well-born Spaniards of the generation about 1500 were educated in Italy, where they 
could have become acquainted with Italian theories about civic art. 

One major problem remains to be mentioned. The Mexican solution is composed of ele- 
ments that had already been anticipated in pre-Conquest Indian urban practice. Cortés 
and the conquistadores spoke with amazement of the great towns they overcame in their 
march upon Mexico. They were naturally anxious to enhance the splendor of their own 
achievement, yet archaeological evidence supports the comparisons they so readily made to 
the great cities of Spain.** For the Anonymous Conqueror, Tlaxcala resembled Granada in 
some ways, Segovia in others. Cholula recalled Valladolid, and Huejotzingo evoked Bur- 
gos.®® In fact, Indian urbanism contained a wide variety of civic plans. For example, a 
whole state, the “republic” of Tlaxcala, had been fortified. When it was pinched off from 
its coastal resources by the Aztecs of the Valley of Mexico, the people surrounded their 
boundaries with high walls, many miles long, with ravelins, redoubts, and permanent gar- 
risons, in order to undergo a permanent siege.*° Other settlements were fortified peripher- 
ally. A large town like Huaquechula®™ was entirely contained, like Carcassonne or Avila, 
within crenelated city walls with heavily defended entrances. And in the Valley of Mexico, 
many Indian towns were unfortified, but at their center was a fortified temple enclosure, 
located upon the intersection of axial thoroughfares.” 
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This was the case at Tenochtitlan (Fig. 6). Four wide boulevards led to the walled tem- 
ple precinct, with its fortified gateways. The temple enclosure itself was surrounded by 
monumental palaces and public buildings.® In a northern section there was another great 
square, the market-place of Tlatelolco, where thousands of merchants congregated within a 
colonnaded enclosure.“ The affinities to Italian theory are striking. 

After the Conquest, the form of the Indian towns affected and conditioned the Spanish 
layouts. Mexico City still reveals the form of the Aztec capital. Many of its central streets 
follow the pattern of otherwise obliterated Indian canals. Likewise at Texcoco, the spacious 
ruins of the dwelling of Nezahualcoyotl survived as late as 1582. The plaza of modern Tex- 
coco occupies the site of the largest patio of this residence, where the ball court of the Indian 
town was located. Thus colonial Texcoco drifted in among the ruins of the old city, and the 
modern reticulated appearance of the town probably derives from a pre-Conquest plan.® 
In other words, the Indian civic armature was found to be highly suitable, and more easily 
adaptable than contemporary European models, even though individual Indian buildings, 
with their peculiar terraced structure and permeable materials, were useless to the white 
settlers. 

The urban foundations of the sixteenth century in Mexico are relevant not only to the 
history of Spanish colonization, but to the history of urban forms in general. It may well be 
that the Mexican program constitutes one of the most important chapters of civic art in oc- 
cidental history. It enjoyed dimensions not often encountered in Europe: the dimensions of 
free experiment, surging expansion, and unlimited resources. There is nothing to compare 
with it either after the Roman Empire or before the industrial creations of the nineteenth 
century. Hence, in spite of the great economic disintegration of the Mexican town in recent 
years, and the inescapable squalor of its physical appearance, it offers urban forms which 
not merely absorbed the greater part of colonial energies, but also anticipated many of the 
normal solutions of later European practice. 
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ORIENTAL INFLUENCES IN THE 
ANIMAL SCULPTURE 
OF CAMPANIA 


BY W. F. VOLBACH 


INCE Bertaux! various scholars have investigated the influence of the Orient on 

single monuments of medieval Campanian sculpture. We are indebted to Mon- 

neret de Villard? for an excellent article on the reliefs of S. Aspreno in Naples, and 

to Maria Teresa Tozzi for her study of the decoration of the old Cathedral of Sor- 
rento.* It is still worth while, however, to isolate from the great wealth of Campanian 
sculpture certain individual motives, particularly animals, and to examine their origin. 
Only in this way will the course of their evolution, from their genesis in the East to their 
gradual assimilation by Italian art, become apparent. 

The studies mentioned above have demonstrated the part played by eastern silks in the 
transmission of oriental motives to the West. These silks were brought by native and Levan- 
tine merchants to the ports of Amalfi, Salerno, and Naples, whence they found their way 
over the surrounding region. Other products of the minor arts—ivory carvings, metalwork, 
and rock crystal vessels—were also imported from the East to Campania and South Italy. 
Ivory caskets and horns (oliphants)‘ were brought from Syria and Egypt to Palermo in par- 
ticular, and eagerly copied at the courts of the Norman and Hohenstaufen rulers. Recently 
it has even been possible to prove that a drawing after a Byzantine model, taken perhaps 
from a pattern book, must have been brought to South Italy at an early period.’ These 
eastern objects exercised a strong influence on the sculpture of Campania, which, however, 
shows no exclusive attachment to the style of any particular part of the East, although cer- 
tain artists and patrons had their preferences: the Abbot Desiderius of Monte Cassino for 
mosaicists from Constantinople, and Frederick II for Arabic artists. A mélange of influences 
may even occur in one work; the architecture of the carved ivory paliotto of Salerno, for 
instance, was inspired by Egyptian-Islamic models, while its iconography is derived from 
Byzantium. 

An exact analysis of these eastern influences is made extremely difficult by the fact that 
many of the prototypes underwent modification in Palermo before being transmitted from 
there to Campania. This development is connected with the strengthening of the Norman 
and Hohenstaufen empires, and with the reinforcement of the economic ties between Pa- 
lermo and the cities of Campania, especially Amalfi® and Ravello. Apulia also, after her 
political union with Campania, began to furnish the latter with motives from the Near East, 
particularly from Byzantium. The problem is further complicated by the fact that the old 
patterns persisted for a long time and were constantly recopied. Thus we find such a sixth- 
century Sasanian motive as the duck with ribbons floating from its neck adopted in the Sor- 
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rento reliefs of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. The Sasanian winged horse, just as it oc- 
curs on the sixth-century stuccos of Ctesiphon, now in the Islamic Collection of Berlin (Fig. 
18) reappears in the twelfth-century relief of S. Giovanni Maggiore in Naples (Fig. 17). In . 
many cases, moreover, the Campanian artist seems to have relied not on the Sasanian orig- 
inal, but on later textiles containing motives copied from early Sasanian patterns, such as 
the winged horse on a Byzantine silk of the eighth century now in the Museo Sacro of the 
Vatican,’ the winged griffin on a textile in Sens ca. 1000, and other examples as late as the 
twelfth century.® This use of a late copy of a Sasanian motive can be established in many 
cases in Campania. A thorough study of Campanian sculpture reveals that the local artists 
gradually modified their models both technically and stylistically; as time went on they 
dealt ever more freely with the traditional motives, until they had completely Italianized 
them. In dating any particular work, however, we must always consider its provenance, 
since pieces produced in provincial regions far from the great cultural centers such as Amalfi 
or Salerno exhibit certain primitive qualities which may easily lead to an erroneous early 
dating. 

The reliefs that are most interesting for a study of oriental influence are those which re- 
produce an entire cycle of motives from an eastern textile: the choir-screen of S. Aspreno, 
Naples (Fig. 6), the marble slabs of the old Cathedral of Sorrento (Fig. 5), and the throne 
of Montevergine (Fig. 3). Perhaps earlier than the choir-screen of S. Aspreno,!° which has 
been considered the earliest work of the group, are the two hitherto unpublished reliefs now 
in the ambulatory of the Cathedral of Aversa." Their original purpose is not known, nor is 
it even certain that they were made for the Cathedral; they may have come from some other 
church in Aversa.” The relief representing a horseman attacking a dragon (Fig. 2)" is ob- 
viously related in style and in the treatment of the relief to a small group of ninth- and 
tenth-century sculptures from central Italy: the equestrian relief of Civita Castellana,“ and 
the reliefs in S. Saba in Rome” and in the Kaiser-Friedrich Museum in Berlin. Exact dat- 
ing of the Aversa relief is difficult because no Campanian sculptures of this period have been 
dated. Some light on the question is furnished by the few dated reliefs of Cimitile.7 Since 
the Aversa horseman is more simple and primitive in technique than the tenth-century 
S. Aspreno reliefs, one is tempted to place it in the ninth century. The same date must also be 
assigned to its companion relief decorated with animals (Fig. 1). Unfortunately the muti- 
lated condition of the latter makes stylistic analysis difficult. Its iconography, on the other 
hand, is highly interesting: here for the first time in Campanian sculpture we find a copy of 
an eastern silk textile with roundels, the upper one enclosing an elephant carrying a crene- 
lated turret (howdah), the lower one two addorsed quadrupeds (probably lions) with their 
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al x11 secolo a Cimitile e a Capua,” Boll. d’arte, xxv, 1932, 
505. 
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heads turned toward each other.'® They recall the animals on several Byzantine silks of the 
ninth and tenth centuries.'® Although the elephant is represented on these Byzantine tex- 
tiles without a howdah, this motive occurs on Sasanian silver-plate?® and on chessmen.™ 
The howdah also appears on an elephant in the ornamental band below the late eleventh- 
century apse fresco of S. Maria in Foroclaudio,” which was copied from a silk textile, per- 
haps Persian. Proof that such textiles with elephant designs were actually used as dorsals 
in Campania is found in the chronicle of Monte Cassino,” where a “‘pallium magnum, cum 
elefantis, quod dorsale cognominant”’ is mentioned as a gift from the dowager Queen Agnes 
in the third quarter of the eleventh century. The number of copies of such oriental textiles 
decorated with elephants attests their popularity.” 

Another kind of textile is copied by the sculptor of the choir-screen of S. Aspreno in 
Naples (Fig. 6),?> which has been dated in the tenth century on the basis of an inscription.” 
The subdivision into lozenge-shaped compartments we have seen in Sasanian silverware.”’ 
The duck with ribbons flying from its neck,?* the winged griffin, which will be considered 
below, the peacock, the cock,?® and various quadrupeds such as the wild boar and the lion, 
all occur on Sasanian fabrics of the fifth and sixth centuries. It is possible that here as in 
other instances the S. Aspreno sculptor followed a later, perhaps Byzantine, copy.*° The 
disposition of the animals in lozenges shows a tendency toward a style found on a pulpit in 
Ravenna.*! The S. Aspreno reliefs are still two-dimensional like the Aversa slabs; this fact 
and the linear treatment of the plants and the chalice, which recalls ninth-century plaques 
in Rome, point to a date not later than the tenth century. The rinceaux of the posts re- 
semble closely the borders which frame the relief of the Consul Boni (832-834) and the 
kindred paliotto in S. Restituta in Naples. The similarity to the early reliefs of Cimitile, 
such as the griffins (Fig. 7), also supports the early dating of the S. Aspreno reliefs. 

The next complete cycle of motives copied from textiles is the series of nearly square re- 
liefs from the old Cathedral of Sorrento, now in the Museo Correale,® which, judging by the 
decoration of the borders, were probably arranged in two or more tiers along the walls of 
the church.* There are two related reliefs in the Museo Baracco in Rome, one in the Kaiser- 
Friedrich Museum, Berlin, and another in the Dumbarton Oaks Collection, Washington. As 
at S. Aspreno, we find the Sasanian duck with streamers at the neck; the winged horse (Fig. 
5) and the other animals are also Sasanian types. Here too the Campanian artist may have 


18. There is no indication of what originally occupied the 
partially cut-off circles at the top and bottom of the relief. 

19. E.g., the fragment decorated with an elephant at 
Aix-la-Chapelle (Falke, op. cit., fig. 178) and the specimens 
with roundels containing elephants and other animals in the 
Schloss-Museum, Berlin, the Bargello, Florence, the Cooper 
Union Museum, New York, and in other collections (Survey 
of Persian Art, v, pl. 983a; C. Enlart, ‘“‘Un tissu persan 
du x siécle,” Monuments Piot, xxiv, 1920, 145). 

20. J. J. Smirnoff, Oriental Silver (in Russian), Lenin- 
grad, 1904, pl. cxx. For the medieval copies in the Occi- 
dent, cf. O. M. Dalton, Catalogue of the Ivory Carvings, 
London, 1909, no. 179, pl. L. 

21. A. Goldschmidt, Die Elfenbeinskulpturen, Berlin, 1v, 
1926, mo. 255, p. 52; Survey of Persian Art, v, pl. 
1435a, b. 

22. Toesca, Storia dell’ arte italiana, 1, Turin, 1927, 1089, 
fig. 780. The animal is green on a yellow ground. 

23. Monumenta Germaniae Historica: Scriptorum, vu, 
lib. in, 1. 31, p. 722. 

24. E.g., the small relief fragment, decorated with other 
animals as well, in Sorrento (Tozzi, Sculture medioevali 
all’ antico duomo di Sorrento, fig. 4), which is closely allied to 


the choir-screen of S. Aspreno; and the charming relief on 
the Montevergine throne (Bertaux, op. cit., fig. 180; Toesca, 
Op. cit., 1, 1103, fig. 798), which might almost be the work 
of an Islamic carver. 

25. Cf. Survey of Persian Art, 1, fig. 2414. 

26. See note Io. 

27. Smirnoff, op. cit., pl. cxv. 

28. It appears on a silk from Aix-la~Chapelle (J. Lessing, 
Die Gewebesammlung des kgl. Kunstgewerbemuseums, Berlin, 
1900, pl. 23a). 

29. Pfister, ““Coqs sassanides,” Revue des arts asiatiques, 
xl, 1938, 40, and Revue archéologique, Sér. 6, x, 1938, 257. 

30. Lessing, op. cit., pl. 24a. 

31. Rivoira, op. cit., 1, fig. 67. 

32. Capasso, op. cit., 11, 2, pl. x11. 

33. R. Filangieri di Candida, Sorrento, Bergamo, 1929, 
p. 89; Quintavalle, ‘“Plutei e frammenti d’ambone nel 
Museo Correale a Sorrento,” Rivista del R. Istituto di Arch. 
e Storia dell’ Arte, 11, 1932, 160. For two related reliefs in 
the Museo Baracco at Rome, see Quintavalle, /oc. cit., 
figs. 7-8 (pp. 168 and 169). 

34. Lessing, op. cit., pl. 22a. 
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ric. 1. Aversa, Cathedral: Relief 
with Animals, Ninth (?) Century 


r1G. 6. Naples, S. Aspreno: Choir-Screen, Tenth Century 


FIG. 2. Aversa, Cathedral: 


Dragon, Ninth (?) Century 
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FIG. 3. Montevergine, Wooden Throne, 
Thirteenth Century (Detail) 


FIG. 4. Canossa, Mau- 
soleum of Prince Bo- 
emondo: Detail of 
Bronze Door, ca. 1111 


FIG. §. Sorrento, Museo 
Correale: Marble Slab 
from Old Cathedral, 
ca. 1100 
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depended on a later copy, possibly a Byzantine silk of the eighth to the tenth century,® as is 
suggested by the almost heraldic form of the eagle.* In spite of their close connection with 
the reliefs of S. Aspreno, the Sorrento animals show a more plastic treatment, which justifies 
their usual attribution to the eleventh or twelfth century. This is further confirmed by the 
date of the old Cathedral of Sorrento, as well as by the resemblances of the reliefs to the 
Cimitile plaques of the same period. 

One of the most interesting of the Campanian sculptures influenced by the East is the 
throne of Montevergine (Fig. 3).87 The form of the throne with a high back recalls Islamic 
examples, and the peculiar disk at the back is also characteristic of Islamic monuments, such 
as the stone throne in S. Pietro di Castello, Venice.** This disk resembles even more closely 
the almost completely Islamic rosette on the bronze portal from the mausoleum of Prince 
Boemondo at Canossa (Fig. 4), which was made just after 1111. The centaur shooting an 
arrow, on the Montevergine throne, is similar to a figure in the somewhat later bronze door 
of Barisanus at Trani.*® The camel riders, also seen on a Sasanian silver bowl of the Her- 
mitage Museum, Leningrad,*® the elephant riders, and the other animals correspond in 
iconography and style to contemporary Islamic wood-carvings, such as the ceiling formerly 
in the Cappella Palatina at Palermo, now in the Museum of that city,“ and also to wood- 
carvings from Cairo. The cheetahs on the pedestal of the throne bring to mind the animals 
that Frederick II imported from the East.“ At the court in Palermo under Frederick and 
his predecessors there lived many Islamic artists, who doubtless executed a series of ivory 
caskets and oliphants.“ Perhaps the Montevergine throne is the work of such a foreign 
artist. 

Eastern influences came to Campania at this time not only from Sicily but also from 
Apulia, as is demonstrated by the doors which Barisanus of Trani made for Ravello about 
1179.° In general the reliefs on these doors resemble contemporary Byzantine ivories so 
closely that one is almost led to think of casts. The animal representations (Fig. 21), how- 
ever, show a distinct connection with eastern textiles, as we shall see further on. 

When we turn to the individual motives of Campanian sculpture, it becomes even more 
apparent that almost the entire repertory of animal types goes back to eastern models. 
Influences from antique art persist only in the representation of the human figure, not 
in animal sculpture. We shall consider only a few characteristic animal forms which illus- 
trate the evolution of a single motive from eastern art and its eventual absorption into 
Italian art in the second half of the thirteenth century. Particularly fruitful for our inves- 
tigation are the fantastic winged creatures so typical of Sasanian art and its imitators: the 
griffin, the horse, and the hippocamp. From the ninth to the thirteenth centuries these 
winged monsters have hardly the symbolic significance given them in the Physiologus;*’ 
as in the Bestiaries, they generally exhibit a purely demonic character. These animals were 


35. Tozzi, op. cit., fig. 18. 

36. Cf. Lessing, op. cit., pl. 78; Falke, op. cit., fig. 181. 

37. Bertaux, op. cit., p. 440, fig. 180; Toesca, op. cit., 
p. 1103, fig. 798. 

38. M. Lanci, Trattato delle simboliche rappresentanze 
arabiche, Paris, 1845, 1846, 11, 26, pl. 

39. Toesca, op. cit., 1, fig. 803. 

40. Smirnoff, op. cit., pl. xxvutl. 

41. L. Biagi, Palermo, Bergamo, 1929, p. 24. 

42. E. Pauty, Bois sculptés d’églises coptes, Cairo, 1930, 
pl. x1 3. 

43. E. Kantorowicz, Kaiser Friedrich II, Suppl., Berlin, 
1931, P. 139. 


44. Bertaux, “Les arts de l’Orient musulman dans I'Italie 
méridionale,” Mélanges d’arch. et d’hist., xv, 1895, 4193 
P. B. Cott, Siculo-Arabic Ivories, Princeton, 1939. 

45. Bertaux, L’art dans I’Italie méridionale, pl. xvi. 

46. E.g., the serpent-men and the bearded heads on the 
pulpits of Salerno, Sessa, Gaeta, and elsewhere in Cam- 
pania. See Volbach, “Ein antikisierendes Bruchstiick von 
einer kampanischen Kanzel in Berlin,” Fahrbuch der Preusz. 
Kunstsammlungen, 1, 1932, 183; idem, Rendiconti, xu, 
1936, 103. 

47. J. Sauer, Symbolik des Kirchengebaiides, Freiburg, 
1924, passim. 
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transmitted to Campania, as to France and Germany,‘ primarily by textiles. Ivory and 
rock-crystal models, however, although less numerous because of the scarcity of these ma- 
terials, must also be considered. 

From the very earliest period of oriental art the winged griffin was particularly popular. 
It is also found in classic art,*? but represented with hooves, instead of the birdlike claws 
with which it is always pictured in the Near East. This creature was among the earliest 
of the animal motives imported to Campania. Thus it is possible for Miss Tozzi to date the 
relief of two confronted griffins from the Sorrento district, now in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of New York (Fig. 8),°° as early as the ninth century. I think, however, that this relief 
cannot be placed at the beginning of the development, because its style has a provincial 
and retarded appearance. This is confirmed by comparison with a related work in Cimitile 
(Fig. 7).5! In style and technique the latter is close to the tenth-century animals of S. 
Aspreno; the linear form of the chalice and the two-dimensional treatment of the relief also 
point to that date. The derivation of the griffin motive is clear when we compare it with con- 
temporary eastern examples, such as the Persian silks formerly in the Mallon collection, 
Paris. However, the sculptor, schooled in the tradition of the early Middle Ages, has styl- 
ized and simplified his figures to a greater extent. 

An important step towards a more plastic form was made by the artist of the related 
relief in the Museo Correale in Sorrento (Fig. 9),®* formerly in the old Cathedral, which 
must belong to the end of the eleventh or the beginning of the twelfth century because of 
its relation to the above reliefs. Here, a century after the Cimitile relief, we see the motive 
treated more realistically. The animals prance over the ground; claws, ears, and eyes are 
anatomically correct. But the scheme and the general conception of the fabulous griffin have 
not been altered; the same model which had served the Cimitile sculptor might have been 
used here. 

A comparison of the Metropolitan Museum slab (Fig. 8) with the Cimitile and Sorrento 
reliefs shows that it can be placed between them. The form of the wings and the shallowness 
of the relief still correspond to the Cimitile griffin, while the movement of the animals an- 
ticipates the Sorrento relief. The rigid style of the chalice indicates that the Metropolitan 
slab is not a product of one of the great art centers. 

Near the end of this series of confronted winged griffins comes the representation on the 
Calendar Frieze from S. Giovanni Maggiore in the chapel of the Archbishop’s Palace in 
Naples (Fig. 12).** Here the griffins have true plastic form; they actually move along the 
ground. A realism foreign to oriental art has been achieved, and I believe the previously ac- 
cepted date of the ninth century can no longer be maintained. Toesca and the majority of 
modern scholars have assigned the relief to the end of the twelfth century. The purely 
decorative griffins which occur on the jambs of the bronze door of Benevento™ and on the 
altar of S. Lucia at Gaeta® represent a last echo of oriental influence. These examples al- 
ready point to the late Romanesque forms of the thirteenth century. 

The reliefs from northern and central Campania discussed thus far reveal on the whole 


48. R. Bernheimer, Romanische Tierplastik, Munich, g1. Tozzi, “Di alcune sculture medioevali della Cam- 
1931, p. 146; H. Focillon, L’art des sculpteurs romans, Paris, pania,” Boll. d’arte, xxv, 278, fig. 8. 


1931, pl. 

49. E. Male, L’art religieux du XII* siécle en France, 
Paris, 1922, p. 353; Bernheimer, op. cit., p. 50; Capasso, 
op. cit., 11, 2, pl. xvii. 

so. J. Rorimer, “An Italo-Byzantine Marble Relief,” 
Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of New York, xxv, 
1930, 98. 


§2. Tozzi, Sculture medioevali all’antico duomo di Sor- 
rento, Rome, 1931, fig. 26. 

53. Bertaux, L’art dans I’Italie méridionale, p. 63, fig. 
12, 17; Toesca, op. cit., 1, 442. 

54. Toesca, op. cit., 1, 607, fig. 425. 

55. A. Venturi, Storia dell’arte, 11, Milan, 1903, fig. 553. 
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riG. 8. New York, Metropolitan Museum: Relief from Sorrento, Tenth Century 
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FIG. 9. Sorrento, Museo Correale: Relief from Old Cathedral, ca. 1100 


ric. 7. Cimitile: Marble Relief with Confronted Griffins, Tenth Century . 
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FIG. 10. Ravello, S. Giovanni: Detail of Mosaic Ambo, Thirteenth — ric. 11. Berlin, Islamic Collection: Sasanian 
Century Silver Plate, Seventh Century 
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FIG. 13. Monreale, Cathedral: Relief from Choir-Screen, Thirteenth Century 


oe Fic. 12. Naples, Archbishop’s Palace: Detail of Calendar Frieze from S. Giovanni Maggiore, Late Twelfth Century 
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a certain liberty in their use of eastern prototypes; the artist has exceeded his model in the 
process of stylization and dematerialization, adopting the iconography rather than the tech- 
nique, and the later works of the group have a more and more Romanesque character. The 
sculptures from southern Campania, on the other hand, show great dependence on eastern 
art in style as well as in iconography. From the twelfth century on, the cities of Amalfi and 
Salerno were closely linked to Sicily by cultural as well as political ties. They took over 
without change the refined, predominantly eastern art of the court at Palermo. Moreover, 
while the models for northern Campania were always textiles, the artists of southern Cam- 
pania and of Palermo frequently copied wood-carvings and ivories. 

The dependence of southern Campania on the art of Sicily is illustrated by the winged 
grifin with head turned back on the mosaic ambo of S. Giovanni in Ravello (Fig. 10),* 
which was directly inspired by the refined court art of Palermo.*’ The vivid colors of the 
mosaic (unfortunately over-restored) are strongly reminiscent of Islamic art, and vie in 
brilliance with the Islamic tiles set in the walls of palaces and towers at Ravello. This same 
grifin appears on the Bonnanus doors of Monreale (ca. 1186),** influenced by an eastern 
work such as the twelfth-century Byzantine silk in the Schloss-Museum of Berlin.5® Another 
griffin appears on a relief in the Cathedral of Monreale (Fig. 13),°° which was probably the 
work of an eastern artist, perhaps Byzantine; it was certainly copied directly from a sculp- 
tural model. Very similar representations of griffins frequently occur on Islamic ivory 
caskets,®! examples of which were well known in Palermo. There they served as models for 
the Sicilian and indirectly for the South Campanian artists. The strength of eastern in- 
fluence in Palermo during the twelfth century is illustrated by the mosaic winged griffin in 
the hall of King Roger; the purely eastern form of the beast, depicted with birds’ claws, 
closely resembles a Sasanian silver plate in the Islamic collection of the Berlin Museum 
(Fig. 11). 

Closely akin to the winged griffin, though less frequent in Campanian art, is the winged 
horse. We see it in Sorrento in two small roundels in the Museo Correale, one enclosing 
a single prancing horse (Fig. 15),® and the other a confronted pair drinking from a well (Fig. 
14). The connection with eastern silks is obvious, particularly in the representation of the 
single horse. Its counterpart occurs on a beautiful Sasanian textile found in the excavations 
of Antinoé, now in the textile museum of Lyons (Fig. 16). This Sasanian motive was copied 
exactly in later fabrics, for example, in the eighth-century piece found in the treasure of the 
Sancta Sanctorum, now in the Museo Sacro of the Vatican.*” An even later copy was appar- 
ently the model for our Sorrento relief, since it lacks the floating streamers so characteristic in 
Sasanian art. It seems likely that the sculptor was following a late Byzantine copy of 
a Sasanian silk. Such an example, also lacking the fluttering streamers, is a Byzantine tex- 


56. Bertaux, L’art dans I’ Italie méridionale, fig. 225. 

57. The same influence can be demonstrated in the case 
of sculptures from Amalfi and Salerno (Volbach, in Fahr- 
buch der Preusz. Kunstsammlungen, 11, 186). 

58. F. Sarre, ““L’arte mussulmana nel sud d'Italia e in 
Sicilia,” Archivio storico per la Calabria e la Lucania, 11, 
1933, 441. 

59. von Falke, Kunstgeschichte der Seidenweberei, fig. 187. 

60. W. Biehl, Toskanische Plastik, Leipzig, 1926, pl. 75. 

61. E. Lavagnino, Storia dell’arte medioevale italiana, 
Turin, 1936, fig. 376. 

62. There are examples in the Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum, London (Longhurst, op. cit., 1, 54, pl. xxx), and in 
the Carrand collection in the Bargello (Venturi, op. cit., 1, 
fig. 471). 


It would take us too far afield to list all the Islamic 
griffins prior to the Monreale relief, but I wish to call at- 
tention to the similarity of the latter, as well as of the ivory 
caskets, to Sasanian representations, such as the character- 
istic griffin on the seventh-century wall of Mschatta (A. C. 
Creswell, Early Muslim Architecture, 1, Oxford, 1932, pl. 66), 
which served as models for all later copies. 

63. Lavagnino, op. cit., fig. 342. 

64. Survey of Persian Art, tv, pl. 135. 

65. Tozzi, Sculture medioevali all’antico duomo di Sor- 
rento, fig. 25. 

66. Survey of Persian Art, 1v, pl. 202b; Falke, Kunst- 
geschichte der Seidenweberei, 1, p. 39, fig. 49. 

67. von Falke, Kunstgeschichte der Seidenweberei, vol. 11, 
fig. 235. For silverwork see Smirnoff, op. cit., pl. xxvii 9, 10. 
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tile of about the eleventh century, representing winged horses, elephants, and hippocamps 
enclosed in roundels, now divided between Aix-la-Chapelle, Berlin, Florence, and the 
Cooper Union Museum for the Arts of Decoration, New York.** Undoubtedly the composi- 
tion of the other relief with the two confronted horses drinking from a well (Fig. 14)®® was 
also influenced by an eastern textile. Although no specimens with this motive have come to 
light, the fact that the whole Sorrento series of reliefs to which this small specimen belongs 
derives from eastern textiles would indicate a similar source for this composition also.”° 

The clearest proof of oriental influence is furnished by the very fine relief in S. Giovanni 
Maggiore in Naples, decorated with a confronted deer and winged horse (Fig. 17).7 Styl- 
istically it appears to be of a later date than the Sorrento reliefs, belonging probably to the 
end of the twelfth century. Yet the Campanian artist has copied the early Sasanian type 
which we see in a very similar composition on an interesting stucco relief in the Islamic 
Collection in Berlin (Fig. 18).”2 The technical agreement of the S. Giovanni relief with this 
eastern example is so striking that one is inclined to attribute it to an oriental artist work- 
ing in Naples, especially as a beautiful swan relief in the same church” shows an equally 
refined treatment of relief in the eastern manner. 

The third fantastic creature which recurs in variously modified forms in Campanian art 
is the hippocamp. It appears as early as about 600 on Sasanian fabrics,” and is frequently 
copied on Byzantine silks of the tenth and eleventh centuries.» The Campanian sculptors, 
however, combined antique with eastern features, adding a long fish-tail and thus creating 
a new species of winged sea-dragon. This hybrid is sometimes represented alone, surrounded 
only by fish,” sometimes with Jonah as in the relief in the Museum of Capua”? in a form that 
recalls Early Christian art in Rome. One of the earliest examples is on the Cimitile relief 
which, from its inscription mentioning Bishop Lupinus, can be dated in the tenth century.”® 
Here the hippocamp has the linear form characteristic of tenth-century Cimitile sculpture. 
In spite of the greater movement in the figure, this example can be assigned to an earlier 
period than the peculiar Jonah relief in Capua, which shows a greater dependence on the 
Sasanian model. Recently another Jonah relief has appeared in a private collection (Fig. 
20);7° it reveals a striking similarity to the Sorrento monster,*®° and was therefore probably 
executed in the vicinity of that city (possibly for the ambo of the old Cathedral). It has the 
long fish-tail characteristic of most of these sea-monsters, as in the examples at Positano, 
Gaeta, Minturno, and the slab from the neighborhood of Sessa, now in the Kaiser-Friedrich 
Museum, Berlin.*! The linear treatment of the head, eyes, and wings incline us to place this 
relief at the very beginning of our group, even earlier than the Capua Jonah; here also imi- 
tation of an eastern prototype is obvious. In comparison with eastern reliefs such as the 
Sasanian peacock-dragon in the Museum of Constantinople, it appears more linear and 
two-dimensional, a characteristic of nearly all central Campanian sculptures influenced by 
the Orient. 


68. Survey of Persian Art, 1v, pl. 983a. 

69. Tozzi, op. cit., figs. 20, 21. 

70. It is notable that this motive is found on a Hellenistic 
silk in the Convent of S. Maurice-en-Vaud (E. A. Stiickel- 
berg, Unveriffentliche Walliser Gewebefunde, Basel, 1924, 0, 
pls. 1-3). Presumably there is a connection between this 
fragment and Sasanian fabrics now lost. 

71. Bertaux, L’art dans I’ Italie méridionale, p. 76, fig. 18. 

72. It may be dated in the fifth or sixth century, because 
of its relation to a similar one found at Ctesiphon; cf. 
Survey of Persian Art, wv, pl. 175. 

73. Tozzi, Boll. d’arte, xxv, 273, fig. 1. 

74. Such as the robe of King Chosroes II (590-628) 


(Survey of Persian Art, tv, pl. 20). 

75. Ibid., 1v, pl. 199b. 

76. As in Positano and Sorrento (Tozzi, Sculture medi- 
oevali all’ antico duomo di Sorrento, fig. 33). 

77. Volbach, Rendiconti, x11, 87, fig. 2. 

78. Tozzi, Boll. d’arte, xxv, 506, fig. 1. 

79. .86 m. by .50 m. 

80. Tozzi, Sculture medioevali all’antico duomo di Sor- 
rento, figs. 32, 33. 

81. Volbach, Mittelalterliche Bildwerke aus Italien und 
Byzanz, p. 64, no. 6435. 

82. F. Sarre, Die Kunst des alten Persiens, Berlin, 1922, 
pl. 102. 
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FIG. 19. Capua, Cathedral Treasure: FIG. 20. Private Collection: Relief, Possibly from Ambo of Old Cathedral of 
Embroidered Mitre of San Paolino, Sorrento, Tenth Century 
Sicilian, Thirteenth Century 


FIG. 21. Ravello, Cathedral: Detail of FIG. 22. Capua, S. Giovanni in Corte: Relief with Confronted Lions, Eleventh 
Bronze Door by Barisanus of Trani, Century 
ca. 1179 


‘ FIG. 23. Capua, Cathedral Treasure: FIG. 24. Naples, Palace (formerly): Relief with Sea-Monster, Thirteenth Century 
Rock Crystal Reliquary of S. Eugenio, 
Eleventh Century 
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The Jonah relief on the ambo of Minturno® is more plastic in technique. Later twelfth- 
century reliefs, such as the slabs from the Cathedral of Gaeta,™ and others of the first half of 
the thirteenth century, gradually abandon the eastern prototype, and adopt classical fea- 
tures to an increasing extent. The wings dwindle,® and in their place appears a ring of 
foliage around the middle of the body—an antique motive found on Hellenistic tritons and 
sea-monsters. Among the latest examples of these creatures are two thirteenth-century re- 
liefs which were formerly in a Neapolitan palace, but have unfortunately disappeared (Fig. 
24).% The two monsters, each with the head of a wild boar in its claws, resemble sea-lions 
or dolphins, illustrating the final stage of the western adaptation of the eastern hippocamp. 
The addition of the boar’s head suggests that the artist has here invested the animals with 
the symbolic meaning of the Physiologus, whereas previous sea-monsters were endowed only 
with the demonic character of the medieval Bestiary. 

From the vast number of other Campanian animal representations, I shall select only 
a few which most clearly show their derivation from eastern prototypes.*’ There is abun- 
dant material for an exhaustive study of the various animal motives in the ambo mosaics of 
Capua, Cava de’ Tirreni, and Ravello, as well as in the reliefs of Cimitile and Sorrento. The 
lion is an especially favored type. One of the earliest examples is a relief in Cimitile with 
two confronted lions. Though the mutilated condition of the relief (only the upper part re- 
mains) renders comparison difficult, its stylistic resemblance to a slab in S. Giovanni in 
Corte, Capua (Fig. 22)8* is evident, indicating that it belongs to approximately the same pe- 
riod. This Capuan relief is of particular interest because of its similarity to the lions on the 
sides of a flat-topped reliquary of S. Eugenio, of rock crystal, which is preserved in the 
Cathedral treasure in Capua (Fig. 23).°® It was made in the Orient in the eleventh century 
and must very soon have found its way thence to Capua, since it inspired the Campanian 
sculptor of the S. Giovanni relief of about the same date. Thus we have an example of other 
media of the minor arts influencing the Italian sculptors in the same way as we have noted in 
the case of textiles. Pairs of addorsed lions with their heads turned toward each other are 
also present in the art of Campania, as on the bronze doors of the Cathedral of Ravello (Fig. 
21), ca. 1179. The fact that all the other reliefs of these doors derive from Byzantine models, 
particularly ivory carvings, suggests an eastern origin for the lions also—in this case, a free 
adaptation of Islamic influences is admissible. We find this motive on contemporary east- 
ern silk textiles;°° a characteristic example is a piece from the Sancta Sanctorum in the 
Museo Sacro of the Vatican.*! A mosaic in the Cappella Palatina of Palermo”shows depend- 
ence upon such a textile. 

As for the representation of birds, Bertaux® has already pointed out the close connection 
between the peacock relief of S. Salvatore in Atrani and the one in S. Marco, Venice. There 
are also contemporary eastern fabrics which resemble and may have directly influenced the 


83. Bertaux, L’art dans I’Italie méridionale, xxix. 

84. Volbach, Rendiconti, x11, 101, figs. 12, 13. 

85. This is also seen on the Sorrento hippocamp. 

86. Toesca (op. cit., p. 909) thought that they, along 
with the two well-known reliefs of S. Restituta in Naples, 
were originally part of an ambo. 

87. Miss Tozzi has adequately pointed out the connec- 
tions with the East of the quadrupeds confronted and 
separated by the Tree of Life. 

88. Tozzi, Boll. d’arte, xxv, 511, fig. 5. 

89. Height 8 cm. (with pedestal, 24 cm.); diameter 9 cm. 
The decoration also includes ibexes. With it are preserved 


three other eastern rock-crystal reliquaries: one of S. Pao- 
lino, in the form of a sphere, 7 cm. high (23 cm. with 
pedestal), bearing geometric ornament and leaves; the 
second, of S. Brigida, 11.5 cm. high (15.5 cm. with pedestal), 
decorated with pointed leaves and a garland; the third, of 
S. Vincenzo, 6 cm. high (16 cm. with pedestal), decorated 
with punched circles. 

go. Falke, Kunstgeschichte der Seidenweberei, fig. 217. 

gi. P. Lauer, “Le trésor du Sancta Sanctorum,” Mon. 
Piot, xv, 1906, pl. xv1. 

92. Biagi, op. cit., fig. 25. 

93. L’art dans I’ Italie méridionale, p. 80, fig. 20. 
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Atrani relief, such as a fragment in the treasury of Canterbury Cathedral,™ and another in 
Boston.* Perhaps the most strongly dependent on eastern models are several reliefs deco- 
rated with ducks, from the Cathedral of Sorrento, whose prototypes have been assembled 
by Miss Tozzi. The square slab decorated with an eagle in the Sorrento Museum® was un- 
questionably copied from a Byzantine textile of the tenth or eleventh century. The severe, 
almost heraldic conception of the bird and the stiff treatment of the plumage recall the eagle 
silks of Constantinople. The most beautiful specimens of these silks are preserved in 
Auxerre and Brixen.®’ Sasanian prototypes are unknown. 

Eastern influence is also apparent in the rich colors employed for birds in mosaics. As 
the brilliance of the Ravello ambo was heightened by inlaid ceramics rivaling Islamic tiles, 
its colorful birds were also probably inspired by Islamic or Byzantine models, which were 
common in the palaces of Palermo. The appearance of exotic parrots on the Ravello pulpit 
shows that in 1272 the Campanian artist was still relying on eastern models. It is just at this 
time that King Manfred, in illustrating the falcon book of his father Frederick II,** betrays 
his susceptibility to Islamic influence in the portrayal of animals. 

In all these later examples of southern Campanian art, the eastern elements appear to 
have come indirectly via Sicily. This is illustrated by the close resemblance of the small 
Madonna and Child mosaic of the Ravello ambo to the mosaics of Monreale Cathedral. An- 
other example is the wonderfully well-preserved mitre of S. Paolino, embroidered with the 
figures of the Madonna, Christ, St. Peter, St. Paul, and two archangels (Fig. 19),°° which 
came to the Cathedral treasure of Capua from Sicily. In the use of gold, silver, and blue, 
this mitre is related to two others in Anagni and Bamberg,!” which undoubtedly originated 
in the Palermo school of the thirteenth century. 

After the end of the thirteenth century, the East no longer contributed to the develop- 
ment of western art. Animal sculptures influenced by the Orient, which abound in all the 
churches of Campania from the ninth century on, now disappear. Gothic art, with its new 
aims, sought new sources of inspiration. 
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94. Robinson, “Seal Bags in the Treasury of the Ca- 
thedral Church of Canterbury,” Archacologia, LXxx1Vv, 1934, 
183, fig. 7. 

95. N. Pence Britton, 4 Study of Some Early Islamic 
Textiles, Boston, 1938, fig. 11. 

96. Tozzi, Sculture medioevali all’antico duomo di Sor- 
rento, fig. 18. 

97. Falke, Kunstgeschichte der Seidenweberei, fig. 181. Cf. 
also the Sicilian ivory caskets in the Cologne Museum 


(Goldschmidt and Weitzmann, Byzantinische Elfenbein- 
skulpturen, 1, Berlin, 1930, pl. Lxv, no. 113). 

98. C. H. Haskins, Studies in Medieval Science, Cam- 
bridge, 1927, p. 299; Volbach, Rendiconti, xv. 

99. J. Braun, Die liturgische Gewandung, Freiburg, 1907, 
p- 438. 

100. E. Bassermann-Jordan, Der Bamberger Domschatz, 
Munich, 1914, p. 28, fig. 32. 
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PERIODICAL LITERATURE ON 


LATIN-AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 
1940-1942 

Professional historians of art have but rarely ap- 
proached the pre-Columbian archaeology of America. 
It was by way of diversion that Viollet-le-Duc (Dé- 
siré Charnay and E. E. Viollet-le-Duc, Cités et 
ruines américaines, Paris, 1863) and Roger Fry (Last 
Lectures, New York and Cambridge, 1939, pp. 
85-96) tried their hands at the complex problems of 
New World antiquity, and the results, however sug- 
gestive, lacked the authority of real association with 
the materials. It is a peculiar situation, for the his- 
torian of art was always closely identified with clas- 
sical archaeology, and his methods contributed very 
largely to the study of the ancient cultures of the 
Mediterranean world. The truth is that archaeology 
itself is not an academic discipline, but a technique, 
to which all sorts of scholars have had recourse when 
other, more readily-accessible lines of evidence failed 
to provide solutions for the historical problems at 
hand. And since few historians of art were ever 
trained as Americanists, pre-Columbian archaeology 
has had little to offer them, beyond its technical 
aspects, such as the dissection of the site, the analysis 
and classification of specimens, and so on. (In this 
connection, a valuable new method was presented 
by Robert H. Merrill, “Photographic Surveying,” 
American Antiquity, v1, 1940-41, 343-46.) The re- 
sult is that, instead of being able to work with his 
first cousins—the philologists, the classical scholars, 
and the medievalists in European archaeology—the 
historian of art who wishes to acquaint himself with 
American studies is heavily dependent upon the 
work of anthropologists, ethnologists, botanists, 
zodlogists, astronomers, metallurgists, meteorolo- 
gists, paleontologists, and a whole host of other kinds 
of historians and scientists. 

This reviewer is not equipped to discuss the entire 
literature of articles bearing upon American archae- 
ology published within the last two years. Anyone 
wishing to consult it, however, will find complete 
lists of current work published regularly in various 
journals and bibliographical guides. For the archaeol- 
ogy of Latin America one may examine the annual 
issues of the Handbook of Latin American Studies, 
edited by Lewis Hanke and Miron Burgin, and pub- 
lished at the Harvard University Press; as well as 
the Boletin bibliogréfico de antropologia americana, 
published by the Instituto Panamericano de Geo- 
grafia e Historia, at Tacubaya, Mexico. Extensive 
classified lists of books and articles pertaining to 
American archaeology are also published in each of 
the quarterly issues of the journals of the anthro- 
pological profession in this country, American An- 
tiguity and the American Anthropologist. From these 
guides the student may recover an immense amount 
of durable, ephemeral, and esoteric work in a variety 
of fields directly or indirectly pertinent to the work 
of the historian of art. Here, however, I should like 
to restrict the discussion to articles that have ap- 
peared since 1940, bearing directly upon the art 
historian’s interests. On the whole, the moment is 


well chosen by the editors of the ART BULLETIN for 
a review of this kind. The European work has ceased 
almost entirely, while American scholars are upon 
the point of having more work in progress and in the 
field than in press. A great exodus to South American 
studies has taken place; many North American 
archaeologists joined the new program of the In- 
stitute of Andean Research, under whose direction 
their work in South America began during 1941 (see 
W. Duncan Strong, “Recent Archaeological Re- 
search in Latin America,” Science, xcv, 1942, 179- 
83). In Middle America the activity of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, Division of Historical 
Research, reached a node during 1940, and the 
field station at Chichen Itza, for instance, at which 
so much work was done since 1923, closed its doors 
in 1939. Many of the Institution’s field projects 
continue to go forward nevertheless (Carnegie In- 
stitution of Washington, Year Book No. 39, 1939- 
1940, 261-85). 


GENERAL 


Dr. A. V. Kidder reaffirmed the objectives ot 
archaeological studies in America in a paper entitled 
“Looking Backward” (Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society, 1940, §27-37). Dr. 
Kidder has long maintained that the American 
Indian cultures were developed independently of 
connection with the high cultures of the Old World; 
that natural man, if left to himself, will automatically 
develop a culture; that America, therefore, is the 
most suitable testing-ground for our knowledge of 
the development of cultural processes. Most scholars 
in this country adhere to these views, and Dr. Kid- 
der here urges that archaeological work be continued 
precisely because of the present crisis in world affairs. 

A reference work of outstanding importance was 
published by Sidney H. Ball (“The Mining of Gems 
and Ornamental Stones by American Indians,” 
Smithsonian Institution Anthropological Papers, No. 
13, 1941). The treatment of each mineralogical vari- 
ety is here supported by exhaustive references from 
older historical sources. Articles of this kind are 
much needed, since American archaeology possesses 
no encyclopedia, such as Pauly-Wissowa for classical 
studies, Ebert for European prehistory, or Cabrol 
and Leclerq for Christian archaeology. Such an en- 
cyclopedia becomes rapidly obsolete, but during 
composition it serves as a focus for the endeavors of 
an international fraternity of scholars, and the un- 
dertaking itself is always symbolic of a mature pro- 
fessional discipline. The present bibliographical dif- 
fuseness of American studies might be unified by the 
inception of an encyclopedia, to contain many 
articles of information such as Mr. Ball has published 
in this special case. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Archaeological information was enriched during 
the past two years by the publication of numerous 
short reports of exploration, excavation, and iso- 
lated finds. A posthumous printing of an article by 
General Louis Langlois (“Utcubamba. Investiga- 
ciones arqueolégicas en este valle del departamento de 
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Amazonas [Perd],” Revista del museo nacional de 
Lima, vill, 1939, 224-49; IX, 1940, 33-72, 191-228) 
adds to our surface knowledge of the northern high- 
lands of Peru. The architecture of certain sites, such 
as Teya, recalls that of the upper Santa Valley, near 
Recuay. Relationships with the late coastal cultures 
of the north coast are evident in the ceramic associa- 
ations. In the southern highlands, the most sensa- 
tional discoveries of Inca town-sites since Bingham’s 
work at Machu Picchu were made by Dr. Paul 
Fejos, and a brief notice was issued, giving interest- 
ing details (“Descubrimientos arqueolégicos en el 
Pera. Informe sobre los realizados en Cedrobamba 
[Cusco], por la misiébn Wenner Gren,” Revista del 
museo nacional de Lima, x, 1941, 91-99). The sites 
have been cleaned but not excavated. Their study 
should throw much light upon the problems of Inca 
urbanism. 

Alfred Kidder 11 spent several seasons excavating a 
ritual center near Lake Titicaca, which has an exten- 
sion and a style distinct from that of Tiahuanaco in 
the same region. J. M. Franco Inojosa issued a short 
account of the work (“Arqueologia sudperuana. 
Informe sobre los trabajos arqueolégicos de !a misién 
Kidder en Pukara, Puno,” Revista del museo na- 
cional de Lima, 1x, 1940, 128-42). Emilio Vazquez 
wrote a premature synthesis of Puno archaeology 
(“Itinerario arqueoldgico del Kollao,” id., x, 1941, 
143-50). Single finds of limited significance were re- 
ported by J. M. Franco Inojosa and L. A. Llanos 
(“Sajsawaman: una excavacién en Muyumarca,” 
Revista del museo nacional de Lima, 1x, 1940, 22-29), 
who resumed Luis Valcarcel’s brilliant work at the 
Cuzco fortress but added little new information. 
J. M. Franco Inojosa further confirmed Luis Val- 
carcel’s discovery that Cuzco contains no pre-Inca 
strata by his examination of an earthquake fissure 
in the heart of the city (“Arqueologia cusquefia. 
Un cateo en Cusipata,” Revista del museo nacional de 
Lima, x, 1941, 108-109). Some intact and richly- 
furnished Inca tombs were examined by A. Luis 
Pardo, at a point about one hundred miles north of 
Cuzco (“Un hallazgo en la zona arqueolégica del 
Ausangati,” Revista del museo nacional de Lima, x, 
1941, 110-12). 

Some unusual nails of an alloy of copper and sil- 
ver, used for sheathing wood with silver plates, were 
analyzed by D. B. Stout (‘‘Additional Notes on the 
Occurrence of Metal Nails in South America,” 
Ethnologiska Studier, x, 1940, 50-53). 

In Bolivia, numerous immense monoliths recalling 
the style of Tiahuanaco were found at Huancané in 
the province of Ingavi. The motives of the relief 
ornament suggest a clarified, more organic version 
of Bennett’s Classic Tiahuanaco (Maks Portugal, 
“Las ruinas de Jess de Machaca,” Revista geo- 
grafica americana, XV1, 1941, 291-330). 

E. N. Ferdon’s work on the north coast of Ecua- 
dor strengthens the hypothesis that Central Ameri- 
can influences from as far north as Costa Rica 
played an important rdéle in the ceramic develop- 
ment of the province of Esmeraldas (“Reconnais- 
sance in Esmeraldas,” E/ Palacio, xiv, 1941, 
7-15). The primary object of Mr. Ferdon’s under- 
taking was to secure a firm correlation between Pe- 
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ruvian and Ecuadorean pottery sequences. At La 
Libertad many specimens of Manabi polished black- 
ware were discovered. These investigations were de- 
scribed in a preliminary form (“The Excavations at 
La Libertad,” E/ Palacio, xiviu1, 1941, 38-42, and 
“Preliminary Notes on Artifacts from La Libertad, 
Ecuador,” idem, 204-210). In an earlier issue of the 
same journal, Mr. Ferdon offered the student an 
excellent historical summary of previous archaeologi- 
cal work in the Ecuadorean region (“The Archaeo- 
logical Survey of Ecuador,” E/ Palacio, xivi1, 1940, 
137-44, reprinted from the Boletin de la academia 
nacional de historia de Quito, not accessible to the 
reviewer). From the same expedition, sponsored by 
the Academia Nacional de Historia de Quito, the 
School of American Research, and the University 
of Southern California, there came a matrix for cast- 
ing metals (studied by John M. Corbett, “A Copper 
Mould from Ecuador,” E/ Palacio, xiv, 1941, 
34-37). Other Ecuadorean metal objects were de- 
scribed by Bertha Parker Cody (“Gold Ornaments 
of Ecuador,” Masterkey, xv, 1941, 87-95). 

An old problem in Colombian archaeology, the 
monolithic figures of the San Agustin district at 
the head-waters of the Rio Magdalena, was examined 
anew by Hermann von Walde-Waldegg, whose ex- 
plorations in the area have added 142 new figures to 
the corpus studied by K. T. Preuss. The explorer 
examined remains in the Valle de las Papas, west of 
San Agustin, and found a cognate style of smaller, 
cruder specimens, belonging perhaps to an earlier 
period. An interesting chronology, based upon stylis- 
tic probability rather than stratigraphy, accom- 
panied the report (“Stone Idols of the Andes Reveal 
a Vanished People,” National Geographic Magazine, 
LXXVII, 1940, 627-47). PAl Kelemen described some 
Quimbaya gold objects from various museums and 
illustrated his article with some good photographs 
(“Some Pre-Columbian Gold Pieces,” Parnassus, 
XII, 1940, 13-19). Another article by Guy Drake 
Davisson, describing Colombian goldwork, appeared 
in the attractive new Pacific Art Review (“Colombian 
Gold,” I, 1941, 39-40). 

It is regrettable that more attention has not been 
paid to museum collections of American archaeology. 
Workers have preferred rather to secure field collec- 
tions in which no selection has been made, and 
where the exact associations of each piece have 
been noted. Necessary as this technique may be, 
many areas have been so thoroughly combed for 
commercially valuable specimens that it is question- 
able whether completely undisturbed finds can ever 
be made in any quantity. Such is the case on the 
north coast of Peru, whence tens of thousands of 
fine specimens have gone into the museums of the 
world. Thus the cream of north coast archaeology 
exists elsewhere than in the field. The problem 
confronting investigators is, therefore, to relate the 
museum collections to finds in the field, by some such 
survey as the Corpus vasorum antiquorum of the 
classical scholars. Philip Ainsworth Means began 
such an undertaking by correspondence in 1939, but 
met with little success. An Early Chimu ceramic col- 
lection in the University Museum of Philadelphia 
was described by H. N. Wardle (“‘Fictile Art of the 
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Mochicas,” University Museum Bulletin, vi, 1940, 
15-24). Mrs. Adele Coulin Weibel also published an 
account of Peruvian textiles in Detroit (“La collec- 
cién Elsberg de tejidos peruanos,” Revista del museo 
nacional de Lima, x, 1941, 63-70; translated from 
an article in the Bulletin of the Detroit Institute of 
Fine Arts, xtx, 1940, 34-42). The present state of 
the complex problem of Chavin coastal ceramics was 
reviewed by H. D. Disselhoff, with reference to mu- 
seum specimens in Germany (“Sogenannte ‘Chavin- 
Gefasse’ im Berliner Museum fir Vélkerkunde,” 
Baessler-Archiv, 1940, 19-25). 

The interpretation and evaluation of Peruvian 
archaeology has been aided beyond measure through 
publication of the facsimile reproduction of an illus- 
trated manuscript by Felipe Guaman Poma de Ayala 
(Nueva crénica y buen gobierno, Paris, 1936). Articles 
dealing with Incaic iconography are coming to rely 
more and more heavily upon this text. Thus Juan 
Larrea, in “El yauri, insignia incaica” (Revista del 
museo nacional de Lima, x, 1941, 25-50), presents a 
brilliant study of an Inca symbol, in which the frame 
of reference is constantly expanded, to account for 
certain aspects of the mythological origin of the 
Inca dynasty, and even for the form of territorial 
boundary markers. The weak link in the argument 
is the identification of the yauri with the shape of a 
cross. “‘La medicina en la obra de Guaman Poma de 
Ayala” (ibid., 113-64), by Dr. Juan B. Lastres, offers 
a penetrating analysis of the Indian chronicler’s 
character, of his authenticity, and of the style of his 
drawings. An excellent biographical and bibliograph- 
ical study of the same chronicler by Victor Navarro 
del Aguila appeared in the Revista universitaria de la 
universidad nacional del Cuzco (xxx, 1939, 108-135, 
entitled “Don Felipe Waman Puma.  Cronista 
ayacuchano?”’). Henry Wassén also made use of 
Guaman Poma’s illustrations in reconstructing the 
place values of the Peruvian abacus (“El antiguo 
Abaco peruano segin el manuscrito de Guaman 
Poma,” Ethnologiska Studier, x1, 1940, I-30). 

Two focal problems in North Coast Peruvian 
archaeology were brought into discussion, although 
neither yielded any wide solution. The question of 
Chavin style (S. K. Lothrop, “Gold Ornaments of 
Chavin Style from Chongoyape, Peru,” American 
Antiquity, V1, 1940-1941, 250-62) cannot be clari- 
fied until Dr. Wendell Bennett and Professor Julio 
Tello publish their findings at the Chavin site itself. 
A translation of the article by H. D. Disselhoff in the 
Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, uxx1, 1938, 129-38, ap- 
peared in the Revista del museo nacional de Lima, x, 
1941, 1-62, under the title “Acerca del problema de 
un estilo ‘Chimu-medio’.” Disselhoff contends that 
ceramics of a complicated figural style, which Dr. 
Wendell Bennett would designate as ‘“‘Moche B,” 
should be regarded as composing part of the hypo- 
thetical Middle Chimu style suggested by A. L. 
Kroeber. 

The fruitful method of biological identification of 
the animal forms of Peruvian arts, initiated by 
Eugenio Yacovleff, has been continued by Agus- 
tin J. Badarocco (“La fauna regional en el totemismo 
de los antiguos peruanos,” Revista del museo nacional 
de Lima, 1x, 1940, 13-21). Jorge C. Muelle discussed 


Peruvian mirrors (“Espejos precolombinos del 
Peri,” idem, 5-12). A few ethnological observations 
among the modern coastal Indians near Trujillo are 
brought into association with the ancient art of the 
Mochicas by Rafael Larco Hoyle (“El hombre y la 
mujer mochicas,” Revista geogrdfica americana, xiv, 
1940, 89-96). Some years ago this same author ad- 
vanced the hypothesis that certain curiousl y-marked 
beans, shown on Mochica ceramics, possessed ideo- 
graphic value (““Did the Ancient Peruvians Write?” 
El Palacio, xvi, 1939, 143-44). Armando Vivante 
examined the evidence anew in an article of admira- 
ble lucidity, and concluded that the objects were 
used for a game (“La escritura de los Mochica sobre 
porotos,” Revista geograéfica americana, xv, 1941, 
297-310). Philip Ainsworth Means reviewed the mate- 
rials of Peruvian art and archaeology in a series of 
articles entitled “Pre-Columbian Andean Art” (Maga- 
zine of Art, XxxII1, 1940, §10-15, 632-37; XXXIV, 1941, 
22-28, 246-250). Many little-known objects were 
presented in splendid photographs, although the text 
adds few new ideas to the author’s earlier presenta- 
tion in Ancient Civilizations of the Andes, New York, 
1931. Early Nazca ceramic production was the ob- 
ject of a study by Guy Drake Davisson (“The Art 
of the Nazca Potter,” Pacific Art Review, 1, 1941, 
28-32). Mr. Davisson calls attention to an impor- 
tant point: the absence of any symptoms of personal 
style among the many potters producing these com- 
plex designs. 


MIDDLE AMERICA 


The years under review witnessed the penetration 
of border areas which had not received much atten- 
tion in recent decades. The lacquer crafts of western 
Mexico were thought derivative from the colonial 
trade with China, until Gordon Ekholm recovered 
pre-Conquest lacquered vessels from northern Sina- 
loa (“Prehistoric ‘Lacquer’ from Sinaloa,” Revista 
mexicana de estudios antropolégicos, 1V, 1940, 10-15). 
Certain suggestions of chronological sequence for 
the yacata structure of Michoacan emerged from the 
excavations at Lake Patzcuaro, and the ceramic 
finds indicated relations with the Pacific coast 
(Daniel Rubin de la Borbolla, “Exploraciones ar- 
queolégicas en Michoacan. Tzintzuntzan. Tempor- 
ada 111,” Revista mexicana de estudios antropolégicos, 
V, 1941, I-20). Hugo Moedano also. wrote on the 
same subject (“Estudio preliminar de la cerdmica 
de Tzintzuntzan, idem, 21-42). Everett Gee Jackson 
developed a morphological treatment for the figural 
specimens from Lake Chapala and the State of 
Nayarit, in a well-illustrated article (“The Pre- 
Columbian Ceramic Figurines from Western Mex- 
ico,” Parnassus, X111, 1941, 17-20). He points out 
the economical definition of space by means of tri- 
angular progression in the wares of this class. No 
chronological sequences are suggested. 

In the Valley of Mexico Eduardo Noguera ex- 
tended Dr. Vaillant’s classification of Tenochca 
ceramics to the finds at a ceremonial hunting site 
south of the capital, first identified by Pablo Marti- 
nez del Rio, and discussed in several sixteenth- 
century sources (“Los monumentos arqueoldégicos y 
la ceramica de Zacatepec,” Revista mexicana de 
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estudios antropolégicos, tv, 1940, 16-42). 

A useful set of notices concerning important re- 
cent discoveries was presented by Salvador Toscano 
(“Arte y arqueologia en México, hallazgos en 1940,” 
Anales del instituto de investigaciones estéticas, V1, 
1940, 86-89). Among other things, he calls attention 
to some not impossible Chiriqui (Panama) affiliations 
of goldwork specimens, found at Coixtlahuaca in 
southern Mexico, to the find of another Coatlicue 
figure of monumental proportions in the excavations 
at the site of the Cathedral annex in Mexico City; 
and to the purchase of the Codex Rodriguez Reyes 
by the National Museum in Mexico City. 

In the Maya area, Edwin M. Shook reports upon 
the discovery of a surprisingly early date (Katun 2) 
in Cycle 9 on the lintel of a structure at Oxkintok, 
in the Puuc district of western Yucatan. A ball 
court suggesting the profiles of that at Tula in 
Mexico was also found (“Exploration in the Ruins of 
Oxkintok, Yucatan,” Revista mexicana de estudios 
antropolégicos, 1v, 1940, 165-71). The remains of a 
pottery manufacturing site were investigated by 
Doris Stone and Conchita Turnbull at the periphery 
of the southeastern Maya area (“A Sula-Ulia Pot- 
tery Kiln,” American Antiquity, vil, 1941, 39-47). 
Linton Satterthwaite, Jr., reported the find of still 
another stela from Piedras Negras in the Usumacinta 
River drainage, bearing a Short Count date (“Another 
Piedras Negras Stela,” University Museum Bulletin, 
University of Pennsylvania, viii, 1940, 24-27). 

The most problematic finds of recent years were 
made by Matthew W. Stirling in southern Vera 
Cruz and in Tabasco. At La Venta, Tres Zapotes, 
and Cerro de la Mesa, large quantities of unprece- 
dented material were discovered, including what is 
possibly the most ancient Maya Initial Series state- 
ment, and the fragments of a manuscript of twelve 
pages. Many specimens of “Olmec’”’ style add to the 
repertory of examples of that art. The articles re- 
porting these discoveries do not pretend to convey 
detailed information (Matthew W. Stirling, “Dis- 
covering the New World’s Oldest Dated Work of 
Man,” National Geographic Magazine, Lxxxvl, 1939, 
183-218; “Great Stone Faces of the Mexican 
Jungle,” idid., uxxvin, 309-34; “Expedition Un- 
earths Buried Masterpieces,” ibid., Lxxx, 277-302; 
Marion Stirling, “Housekeeping for Geographic Ex- 
pedition,” idid., 303-327), although a serious study 
of the Initial Series inscription was published by 
Matthew W. Stirling (“An Initial Series from Tres 
Zapotes, Vera Cruz, Mexico,” Mexican Archaeology 
[National Geographic Society], series 1, no. 1, 1940). 

From Central America, J. Alden Mason published 
some unusual examples of gold-sheathed figurines 
found at the Coclé site in Panama (“Ivory and Resin 
Figurines from Coclé,” University Museum Bulletin, 
VIII, 1940, 13-21). 

Fine photographs embellish the account by Fred- 
erick R. Pleasants, entitled “Pre-Columbian Art at 
the Fogg” (Magazine of Art, xxxitl, 1940, 84-91). 
Another important exhibition of Mexican archaeol- 
ogy was evaluated by Jean Charlot (“Twenty Cen- 
turies of Mexican Art,” Magazine of Art, xxxIll, 
1940, 398-405). 

The literature of interpretation and synthesis for 
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Mexican archaeology contains certain important new 
contributions. The long-awaited excavations at Tula 
in the state of Hidalgo yielded evidence which up- 
sets many earlier hypotheses of cultural sequence and 
identification. Jorge R. Acosta (““Exploraciones en 
Tula, Hgo., 1940,” Revista mexicana de estudios 
antropolégicos, 1V, 1940, 172-94) suggests that a post- 
Teotihuacan ceramic style, identified by Vaillant 
and named Mazapan, is the style of the Toltec 
peoples, whereas Teotihuacan itself is not a Toltec, 
but a pre-Toltec site. In any case, finds of Mazapan 
wares were made at Tula, and nothing was dis- 
covered to suggest that Tula, traditionally identified 
as a Toltec center, contained any remains similar 
to those of Teotihuacan, or even, for that matter, 
like Vaillant’s Aztec I. The problem was discussed 
at a conference called in Mexico City during July 
1941, and Hulda Hobbs gave a brief summary of 
these important conversations, otherwise unpub- 
lished, in an article entitled “Tula and the Toltecs” 
(El Palacio, xiv, 1941, 170-75). Also bearing upon 
the problem of post-Toltec migrations, Paul Kirchoff 
published “‘Los pueblos de la historia tolteca-chi- 
chimeca: sus migraciones y parentesco” (Revista 
mexicana de estudios antropolégicos, 1V, 1940, 77- 
104). The accompanying maps complement the re- 
cent edition by T. Preuss and E. Mengin (“Die 
mexikanische Bilderschrift Historia Tolteca-Chichi- 
meca,” Baessler-Archiv, Beiheft 1x, 1937). 

Dr. Alfonso Caso has been notably successful in 
his recent efforts to identify the meaning of Aztec 
symbols. His latest work treats of the Aztec burial 
of the 52-year bundle in a skull altar, an interpreta- 
tion based upon page 36 of Codex Borbonicus, 
where this rite is shown in association with the month 
Tititl (“El entierro del siglo,” Revista mexicana de 
estudios antropolégicos, 1v, 1940, 65-76). That page 
36 does represent the month Tititl is based upon an 
earlier study of the Mexican calendar in which Dr. 
Caso’s listing of the month sequence in Codex Bor- 
bonicus is not entirely satisfactory (“La correlacién 
de los afios azteca y cristiano,” idem, 111, 1939, 11-45). 

Hans Dietschy analyzed the meaning of two little- 
known objects from the old Vischer collection in 
Basel, Switzerland (“Zwei altmexikanische Stein- 
bilder von Sonnengéottern,” Ethnos, v1, 1941, 75-96). 

The phonetic elucidation of Aztec pictographs was 
carried forward by Charles Dibble (“El antiguo sis- 
tema de escritura en México,” Revista mexicana de 
estudios antropolégicos, 1v, 1940, 105-128). Based 
upon the Codex Xolotl, the work is tentative. This 
same source offered Hermann Beyer the material for 
an identification of the Aztec sign for Tlacaelel, the 
great captain of Aztec history (“El jeroglifico de 
Tlacaelel,” Revista mexicana de estudios antropolégi- 
cos, IV, 1940, 161-64). Beyer also made use of ma- 
terials from the Codex Mendoza, which is the subject 
of a fine study by Federico Gémez de Orozco (“‘Quién 
fué el autor material del cddice Mendocino y quién 
su interprete?,” Revista mexicana de estudios an- 
tropolégicos, V, 1941, 43-52). Both the painter and 
the editor of the manuscript are satisfactorily identi- 
fied as an Indian draughtsman, Francisco Gualpuyo- 
gualcal, and a canon of the Metropolitan Cathedral 
in Mexico City, Juan Gonzalez. 
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Pre-Conquest survivals of Indian habits in colonial 
art were studied by Rafael Garcia Granados (““Remi- 
niscencias idolatricas en monumentos coloniales,” 
Anales del instituto de investigaciones estéticas, Vv, 
1940, 54-56). His method, based upon monuments 
and texts, suggests a useful approach to many other 
archaeological problems. 

In Maya studies, Walter Taylor took up once 
again the problem of the Ceremonial Bar in Maya 
sculpture (“The Ceremonial Bar and Associated 
Features of Maya Ornamental Art,” American 
Antiquity, vu, 1941, 48-64). His method is to be 
commended to other students, with its triple ob- 
jectives: a) to factor out the meaning of a given 
form; b) to determine its developmental sequence; 
c) to assign some functional significance to the form. 
The method used by Taylor, who is an anthropolo- 
gist, is that followed by the historian of art in his 
close analysis of visible form within the codrdinates 
of time and space. A further example of the Cere- 
monial Bar occurs in a carved slateware specimen 
published some years ago (“‘A Maya Tripod Beaker,” 
British Museum Quarterly, v1, 1932, 84); the vessel, 
which comes from Milfuentes in Guatemala, also 
displays what may be a place-name in Zapotec style, 
with an “Olmec” figure crouching within the ter- 
raced pedestal. 

The “Olmec” style was briefly summarized by 
S. K. Lothrop (“A Chronological Link between 
Maya and Olmeca Art,” American Anthropologist, 
XLIII, 1941, 419-21), who notes that the “baby- 
face” motive occurs on stelae of the last quarter of 
Cycle 9 at Naranjo, in the Peten district of Guate- 
mala. 

Forms of Glyph a, referring to the Nine Lords of 
the Night, were noticed upon a Cycle 8 stela from 
Balakbal by J. E. Thompson (“‘Apuntes sobre la 
estela nimero 5 de Balakbal, Quintana Roo,” 
Revista mexicana de estudios antropolégicos,” iv, 
1940, 6-9). One of these closely resembles variant 
5 upon the Leyden Plate. The same writer rejects 
the interpretation of the stone yokes from Vera Cruz 
as ball-game belts, and suggests that the term date, 
used in the Popol Vuh, refers to the belt instead of 
to the ring, as had been proposed by Brasseur de 
Bourbourg (“Yokes or Ball Game Belts,” American 
Antiquity, 1V, 1941, 320-25). 

Hermann Beyer questioned J. E. Thompson’s re- 
cent work in “A Discussion of J. Eric Thompson’s 
Interpretation of Chichen Itz4 Hieroglyphs” (4meri- 
can Antiquity, V1, 1940-1941, 327-38), and R. C. E. 
Long presented further work on Maya determinants 
(“The Dates on Altar 5 at Tikal,” American An- 
tiquity, V, 1939-1940, 283-86). 

The architectural history of the south Maya 
peoples has been enriched by an analysis of the proc- 
ess of growth by accretion in Maya ceremonial build- 
ings (Linton Satterthwaite, Jr., “Evolution of a 
Maya Temple,” University Museum Bulletin, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, vil, 1939, 2-14; VIII, 1940, 
18-24). 

The iconography of the Chac Mool figures of Mid- 
dle America was discussed by Enrique Juan Palacios 
(“El simbolismo del Chac Mool,” Revista mexicana 
de estudios antropolégicos, 1v, 1940, 43-56). The 


author partly validates Le Plongeon’s tiger associa- 
tions, as well as the old idea, proposed by Leén y 
Gama, that the figures symbolize a ritual of cere- 
monial intoxication. Students may be encouraged 
by this fine study to return to the somewhat neg- 
lected work of the nineteenth-century interpreters, 
especially to Antonio Leén y Gama (Descripcién ... 
de las dos piedras, 2nd ed., Mexico, Bustamante, 1832). 

As to the problem raised by the article “Man and 
Elephant in Central America,” by W. Balfour Gour- 
lay (Man, x1, 1940, 86-88), the reader is referred to 
the open-minded remarks by A. L. Kroeber in The 
Maya and Their Neighbors, New York, 1940, p. 475. 
Mr. Gourlay publishes photographs of a carved 
stone in Salvador, of striking elephantine resem- 
blance. 

The reviewer was unable to see a copy of México 
Antiguo, vol. v, until after this article had gone to 
press. It contains work of special interest regarding 
the state of Guerrero. 

GEORGE KUBLER 
Yale University 


Antioch-on-the-Orontes, III, The Excavations, 1937- 
1939 (Publications of the Committee for the Ex- 
cavation of Antioch and its Vicinity). Princeton 
University Press, 1941. Pp. viii+251, pls. 92+10 
plans and 104 figs. in text. $20.00. 


This handsome folio volume is the third in the 
series of reports on the excavations at Antioch, 
undertaken by Princeton University with the col- 
laboration of the Musées Nationaux de France and 
of three institutions in this country. It brings the 
account up to the end of the last campaign in 1939 
and the cessation of activities with the outbreak of 
war. The factual catalogues are now complete, so 
far as the site has been excavated, for sculpture, ar- 
chitectural fragments, inscriptions, and mosaics. It 
is planned in subsequent volumes to continue with 
historical and topographical studies, a detailed study 
of the architecture, and the catalogues of coins, pot- 
tery, and minor objects, such as bronzes, glass, and 
jewellery. 

Volume 111, edited by Richard Stillwell, continues 
in the main the scheme of the preceding volume, 
with an outline of the campaigns at the beginning, 
numerous illustrations scattered through the text, 
and the plates at the end. Seleucia, the seaport of 
Antioch, some twenty miles to the west, was added 
to the concession in 1937; consequently, during the 
period covered by the report, the expedition was 
excavating at three places, Daphne and Seleucia, 
as well as Antioch itself. In addition, occasional 
excavations were also made in outlying villas when- 
ever word arrived of a mosaic pavement in danger 
of destruction. The finds are clearly marked from 
the respective sites, and a map of Seleucia is given, 
but one might wish that the plans of Daphne and 
Antioch had been reprinted from volume 1 and 
brought up to date, as without them volume m1 is 
difficult to use alone. The brief outline of the cam- 
paigns, including preliminary reports on some fifteen 
buildings or sectors, written by Richard Stillwell, is 
on the whole a clear and vivid account. The order, 
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as in general throughout the book, is topographical. 
The rich series of mosaic pavements was further in- 
creased by the excavation of a number of villas, both 
in Antioch and Daphne, the area within the city wall 
of Seleucia was explored, the extant remains photo- 
graphed, the Market Gate studied and the founda- 
tions of a Doric temple of Hellenistic date were ex- 
cavated. By far the most interesting and important 
building found during the three seasons, however, 
seems to have been the Martyrion in Seleucia. 

The next chapter, by W. A. Campbell, is devoted 
to the architecture of this building. The plan, which 
is given in a detailed measured drawing, is a quatre- 
foil inscribed within an outer quatrefoil with pro- 
jecting choir and apse. Although the first church of 
central type to turn up at Antioch, it takes its place 
with a half-dozen other buildings in the Near East 
of quatrefoil plan, as one of the most developed. It 
dates probably from the end of the fifth century, 
with a rather extensive rebuilding in the sixth. A 
fine mosaic pavement (pls. 90-92) in the ambulatory 
shows a veritable oriental zodlogical garden, contain- 
ing among trees and flowers a great variety of both 
wild and tame animals, untroubled, as the author 
points out, by the presence of any hunter. To add 
to the interest and importance of the building, a 
series of reliefs (pls. 17-29), so far the only Christian 
sculpture with figures found at Antioch, was dis- 
covered within the church. The discussion of these 
at some length in a later chapter, ““The Iconography 
of the Reliefs from the Martyrion,” by K. Weitz- 
mann, raises a number of problems. These reliefs 
are unfortunately very fragmentary indeed. Only 
seven retain a complete figure or the better part of 
a human figure, and yet Weitzmann has recon- 
structed more than thirty scenes or identified per- 
sons. Some of his explanations are most ingenious, 
but a few may be cited as an example of how ex- 
tremely fragmentary many of the reliefs are. No. 
373 (a bare foot and at some distance a shoe or 
booted foot) is according to Weitzmann a scene of 
Moses before the Burning Bush; no. 371 (two feet, 
part of a leg, and an indeterminate object which does 
not look like part of a lion) is called “Samson Fight- 
ing the Lion,” because a gate appears in the back- 
ground; no. 457 (one sandaled foot, a leg, and what 
appears to be a fiery wheel) is identified as the ““Mac- 
cabees?” and no. 456 (a column base and the lower 
part of a ladder) as “‘St. Simeon Stylites.”” (Other 
saints were martyred on a flaming wheel and lived 
on columns.) One is rather surprised also to find 
no. 369 labeled “The Three Hebrews?” when it 
consists only of the lower torso of one figure clad in 
Phrygian costume, while no. 368, an orant figure in 
the same costume, more completely preserved, is 
called “Daniel.” The Magi also wear Phrygian cos- 
tume and are isolated in separate niches on the 
ambo of Salonika (now in the Museum at Con- 
stantinople). Weitzmann recognized the former fact 
in his reconstruction of no. 441, where, to be sure, 
the costume is jeweled, as in the fifth-century 
mosaics of S. Maria Maggiore in Rome, a comparison 
the author might have cited. No. 443 (part of a 
man with a shield), called the ‘““Centurion under the 


Cross?,”” and no. 444 (the feet of two figures, one 
behind or above the other) called the ‘Mission of 
the Apostles?” seem to the reviewer peculiarly 
tenuous identifications; if the customary mount 
were present, a better case for the latter theme 
might be made. The bearded man with outstretched 
hand, no. 392, which Weitzmann calls “Abraham 
Receiving the Three Angels?” could just as well be 
“St. Peter Acclaiming Christ” or “Receiving the Sac- 
rament” (compare the latter scene in the Rabula 
Gospels: Venturi, Storia dell’ arte, 1, fig. 152). Excep- 
tion must also be taken to no. 451, an austere and 
noble head which the author calls “Constantine the 
Great.” His argument is based on the halo com- 
bined with a laurel wreath with a jewel in the center; 
but the face is bearded, and until a certain example 
of a bearded Constantine turns up from the early 
Christian period this attribution must be taken with 
caution. The laurel wreath, a series of coarsely 
scratched lines which mingle with the hair, would 
itself be doubtful were it not for the hole in the cen- 
ter where the jewel was. The technique of incised 
relief, i.e., with the background roughly picked out, 
used for a large number of this series, is an interest- 
ing phenomenon which, as Stillwell notes (p. 125), 
also appears at Constantinople and Ancona. Such 
reconstructions of iconography are all very well when 
handled cautiously, but the danger lurks here, as with 
Wilpert’s equally ingenious restorations, that stu- 
dents will forget their necessarily hypothetical na- 
ture and cite them as indubitable data. To do him 
justice, Weitzmann has himself questioned a dozen 
or more of his attributions, a fact I have tried to 
indicate by citing his question marks; but he demon- 
strates the danger I am referring to by omitting the 
question marks in his final discussion of the icono. 
graphical cycle (pp. 148-49), by citing a non- 
existent Peter (pp. 147-48) as companion to Paul 
adoring the cross (also non-existent), and by his 
final sentence (p. 149): ““Thus the comprehensive- 
ness of the program is a further aspect, which secures 
for the decoration of the Martyrion an important 
place in Christian iconography.” Two further com- 
ments must be made: this chapter alone omits all 
plate references, which is inconvenient when the 
numbers of the reliefs are not consecutive, and the 
author cites many later manuscripts, some of them 
unpublished, with no indication of their date (p. 137, 
Cod. Vat. gr. 747 and 746; p. 138, the Smyrna 
Octateuch; p. 139, Paris, Cod. gr. 923, etc., etc.). 

The separate catalogues start with the lamps, by 
F. O. Waagé. This section includes all types found 
from the beginning through the 1938 season. Sixty- 
two types are classified and photographed, both from 
the top and from the side, and a useful source of 
reference is thus established. Unfortunately, there 
is scanty evidence of chronology and there are few 
if any reliefs of significance, although some of the 
geometric patterns may prove of interest. The 
further study of the Roman lamps that is promised 
will, it is to be hoped, elucidate some of the chrono- 
logical problems and establish the sequence. 

The Greek and Latin inscriptions are published by 
G. Downey. Of 135 new inscriptions, only about a 
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tenth exist in any completeness; the rest, whenever 
possible, are tentatively reconstructed by the author. 
An inscription of welcome on the mosaic floor of an 
inn (no. 1i1), the building inscription in Bath F 
(Antioch 13—K, no. 112), which dates it 537-538, 
and the numerous grave reliefs (nos. 197-207, 215- 
220) may be cited as most interesting to someone 
who is not a student of epigraphy. A subject index 
(pp. 114-115) adds to the value of this chapter. 

The catalogue of sculpture by R. Stillwell lists 
nearly three hundred items, including the reliefs of 
the Martyrion. Barring these, and the statue of 
Hygieia (no. 241), a good copy of a Pergamene work 
of the second century B.c., the sculpture found was 
disappointing, when we remember the porphyry 
bust and portraits published in Antioch 17. Large 
statuettes of a Silenos or Marsyas, and of a sleeping 
shepherd boy, a number of draped and nude torsos, 
and some idealized heads will take their place in the 
history of Hellenistic sculpture. These demonstrate 
thet that art existed on a par with the mosaics, al- 
though it was evidently more of a rarity. Three 
reliefs (nos. 333-335) of the incised technique of the 
Martyrion were found at Daphne, but the informa- 
tion given about them is of the barest and no dates 
are suggested. The reliefs not found in the excava- 
tion, i.e., acquired by purchase, are also similarly 
neglected (nos. 342-357). A number of these have 
inscriptions (nos. 344-351, 357), but there is no refer- 
ence to this in the catalogue of sculpture—a curious 
omission, as the editor himself wrote this chapter. 
Mr. Downey’s discussion is also much more com- 
plete in every way: compare inscription no. 220, p. 
105 with sculpture no. 345, p. 123; and no. 242, p. 
109 with no. 349, p. 123. The reviewer would have 
welcomed a discussion of no. 357 (see inscription no. 
215, pp. 104-105), a heavily draped figure whose 
squat proportions and rigid frontality recall the 
Palmyrene grave stelae. Unfortunately the face has 
been completely mutilated. 

The catalogue of architecture is somewhat mis- 
named, as it is really of architectural fragments: cap- 
itals, bases, friezes, etc. It is also by Stillwell and is 
one of the best chapters in the book. It runs inclu- 
sively from 1932 to 1939, and dates are tentatively 
assigned when possible. Owing to the extensive prac- 
tice at Antioch of re-using earlier material, the 
chronological evidence is much less exact than one 
would wish. A valuable series of Corinthian capitals, 
the greater number of the fourth and fifth centuries 
A.D., will supplement Kautzsch’s useful Kapitell- 
studien, with which they are frequently correlated by 
the author. In these the development of the Byzan- 
tine capital of the sixth century can be clearly seen. 
The profiles of the bases are drawn with care and 
several of the friezes reconstructed with fine draw- 
ings. A few of the later screen fragments (nos. 212, 
230, and 236) are casually dismissed with inadequate 
descriptions (they have interesting parallels in 
Greece, Constantinople, and Ravenna; cf. J. Laurent, 
“Delphes chrétien,” Bull. de corresp. hellén., xx1u1, 
1899, 206-279, figs. 13, 25; G. Mendel, Catalogue des 
sculptures, Constantinople, 1914, 11, no. 712, p. §12; 
no. 719, p. $17; no. 7II, p. 510, and comparisons 


there cited), but the extraordinary rich slab of color- 
istic acanthus (no. 231) is given due consideration. 

The glory of Antioch is the series of mosaic floors 
which have turned up and which both in quantity 
and quality are unrivaled elsewhere. The catalogue 
of these, covering the excavations of the last three 
seasons, raises the number from 1o1 to 180. An ex- 
tremely careful and detailed description of them is 
given by W. A. Campbell and R. Stillwell. The list- 
ing of all colors is to be welcomed, although it makes 
very difficult reading, as such information should 
be available for reference, for one never knows when 
it will prove of importance. In an effort to keep the 
description purely objective, all dates have been 
omitted. This is inconsistent with the other cata- 
logues where tentative dates are given when possible. 
Certainly such evidence as exists should be made 
available to the reader, especially when it is used 
elsewhere in the book to help establish the date of a 
building (p. 25, Jekmejeh; p. 53, the Martyrion), and 
its absence makes the catalogue less useful. The re- 
viewer realizes that this is a preliminary publication 
and that the final and definitive study of the mosaics 
promised in the foreword is under way. This is to be 
awaited with great interest, for the only attempt so 
far to fit the Antioch mosaics into the history of late 
antique style, Mr. Morey’s slender book (The Mo- 
saics of Antioch, New York, Longmans, 1938), deals 
with but twenty-four mosaics and of course does not 
include the last seasons. Excellent as it is, it only 
whets one’s appetite for a more comprehensive study. 
The analysis of the decorative patterns, promised on 
page 171, should also prove most interesting, while 
much remains to be done with the personifications, 
such as Soteria, Safety, Apolausis, Enjoyment, 
Amerimnia, Absence from Care, which have turned 
up in such surprising variety (see G. Downey’s pre- 
liminary article, “Personifications of Abstract Ideas 
in the Antioch Mosaics,” Trans. of Amer. Philol. 
Assoc., LXIx, 1938, 349-63). A few of the mosaics 
rival in beauty the already famous Fudgment of 
Paris found during the first season (Antioch 1, p. 44, 
fig. 3): the héad of a Season (no. 125, pls. 59, 60), 
Narkissos' (no. 126, pls. 59, 60), and Echo and 
Narkissos (no. 147, pl. 72); while others, such as 
Apollo and Daphne (no. 136, pl. 65), the floor with 
the Seasons and scenes from Euripides (no. 140, pls. 
66-68), the fierce but strangely human lion in the 
midst of a Sasanian carpet-pattern (no. 157, pl. 76), 
and the animal mosaic from the Martyrion (no. 180, 
pls. 90-92) present interesting parallels with later 
art. One minor criticism of this chapter should be 
made: there seems to be no general rule about num- 
bering the panels; they sometimes go from right to 
left (no. 174, pl. 84), sometimes from left to right 
(no. 163, pl. 79; no. 169, pl. 82), sometimes top to 
bottom, bottom to top, and top to bottom all on the 
same floor, as in no. 140, pl. 68, a method which does 
not bring the Seasons in the proper order. This is 
confusing for the reader to follow, as he never knows 
where to look first. 

The last three chapters are special studies on the 
mosaics: “The Evil Eye and the Lucky Hunchback” 
by D. Levi, “Illustrations of Euripides and Homer” 
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by K. Weitzmann, and “Menander and Glykera”’ by 
A. M. Friend. The first of these is an erudite and 
thorough study of two apotropaic subjects, the evil 
eye attacked by unlucky symbols, such as the centi- 
pede, scorpion, serpent, panther, etc. (no. 121, pl. 56), 
and the hunchback dwarf (no. 120 4, pl. 56). A 
third mosaic panel (no. 120 B) which accompanies 
them, shows Herakles as a child strangling a snake 
and was evidently used with similar intent. The 
chapter is full of magic lore and interesting parallels, 
but it is to be regretted that Mr. Levi gives no indi- 
cation of his dating of the mosaics, especially as he 
states on page 229 that “in the Antioch mosaic we 
possess the first actual representation of the ‘lucky 
hunchback’ in the classical world.” 

The chapter on the illustrations of Euripides and 
Homer is a series of ingenious identifications. It is a 
study primarily of the fine floor (no. 140, pl. 67) from 
a villa in Daphne which has five scenes from the 
plays of Euripides, all in one way or another illustrat- 
ing passionate and destructive love, with Medea as 
the most important actor in the center. The next, a 
single panel (no. 107, pl. 49), is identified as “Iphi- 
genia at Aulis” and is interesting also for its com- 
plete stage set. Two other mosaics, Helen, and 
Briseis taken from Achilles, were found in earlier 
seasons and are illustrated only in Antioch II (no. $9, 
pl. 45 and no. 70, pl. 50). Weitzmann’s study, 
closely correlated not only with the ancient texts, as 
far as they are extant, but with the reliefs of classical 
sarcophagi and the Pompeian frescoes, although it 
may raise some controversy is a valuable piece of re- 
search which should play an important part in the 
reconstruction of the illustrations of these poets. 

The final chapter is a short one on two mosaics. 
Of the first (no. 131, pl. 63), there can be no ques- 
tion; the names are inscribed, and Mr. Friend ex- 
plains the action of the figures with a thoroughness 
that carries complete conviction. The second mosaic 
(no. 110, pl. 50), however, while it has the two names, 
Glykera and Menander, consists of little else, the 
hair of two heads and the eyes of Menander, the 
latter just visible in the photograph. From the posi- 
tion of these and the parallel of the scene on the other 
half of the floor, the author deduces that it was the 
scene of the receipt of the letter from King Ptolemy 
which summoned Menander to Egypt and necessi- 
tated his separation from Glykera, a conclusion which 
must be treated with some caution! 

I hope this review has indicated the wealth of 
material and the many interesting additions in a 
number of fields made to our knowledge of the period. 
The problems of organization and presentation are 
innumerable and however solved, some disadvan- 
tages and consequent criticisms are inevitable. 
Problems of consistency increase in direct ratio to 
the number of authors. While the topographical re- 
sults have not been as conclusive as was hoped, and 
it is on this score that the book is least satisfactory, 
the excavations have richly repaid their sponsors in 
many ways. This report of the last three seasons at 
Antioch is a product of collaborative research of 
which American scholarship can well be proud. 

MARION LAWRENCE 
Institute for Advanced Study 


WALTER MUIR WHITEHILL, Spanish Romanesque 
Architecture of the Eleventh Century, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. Pp. xxix +307; 120 plates, 117 
figures in text, 3 maps. $17.50. 

Dr. Whitehill has made available for the first time 
to English and American readers a vast material of 
high quality little known to non-specialists. It is the 
series of churches studied by Puig y Cadafalch in his 
writings on Catalonian architecture of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries and by Gémez-Moreno in his re- 
cent work, E/ arte roménico espanol. He has borrowed 
from these books most of his plans and sections, but 
he has also provided some magnificent photographs 
of his own and Mas’s (those of San Juan de la Peifia, 
Loarre, and the Canigou are especially impressive); 
and in bringing together the Catalonian and the 
Spanish material and the results of the research of 
the last twenty-five years, he offers a detailed, com- 
prehensive view of the entire field, not found in any 
of the recent foreign books. After a brief introduc- 
tion on “The Historical Setting of Eleventh-Century 
Architecture in Spain,” the text is divided into two 
parts, corresponding to the two major styles: one on 
Catalonia, the other on Castile, Leén, Navarre, 
Aragén, and Galicia. Each part is subdivided into 
chapters describing single important buildings or 
types of buildings, or groups isolated because they 
are in one region or share some external feature (royal 
monasteries and cathedrals, minor monuments, sur- 
viving towers of destroyed churches, etc.). Through 
these monographic descriptions the reader can ac- 
quaint himself with each building directly, unlike 
the method of the manuals and histories which are 
written in a more systematized, analytic manner, 
classifying types of plan, supports, decoration, and 
vaulting. Dr. Whitehill has visited almost all the 
buildings he describes; he gives the fullest informa- 
tion about the location, documents, inscriptions, and 
the literature. The following sentence is character- 
istic and will be appreciated by those who have 
traveled through the more rural parts of Spain: “A 
motor road leads from Ayerbe (the nearest point on 
the railway) to the village of Loarre. The castle is 
about an hour’s climb above the village. The guar- 
dian, who has the keys, lives in the village, and will 
take visitors up at any reasonable time, and allow 
them to stay in the castle as long as they wish” (p. 
243, n. 2). The architectural description is fairly pre- 
cise and is supported by abundant drawings and 
photographs, but I find it meager in historical and 
aesthetic perception. Although he leans on Puig for 
documents and details, the author does not have 
Puig’s curiosity about the interrelation of types and 
the processes of growth and diffusion of architectural 
forms; and as an account of single buildings, the book 
is less refined than Gémez-Moreno’s in judgments of 
quality and character. It is regrettable that Dr. 
Whitehill has not transmitted to the English reader 
the results of Puig’s important investigations of the 
history and typology of the “First Romanesque” 
style; they are among the most valuable and fasci- 
nating modern studies of medieval art and have a 
bearing on the whole history of architecture. In read- 
ing the account of the remarkable churches of the 
1060’s and ’70’s in Castile, Leén, and Aragén, one is 
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reminded often of the related forms in France, but 
Dr. Whitehill says little to indicate the relationships 
or to disengage the specifically native qualities and 
inventions. He is, on the whole, most interested in 
description and in documents. The longest chapters 
are on buildings like Santiago, S. Isidoro of Leén, 
and Silos, for which many literary documents exist 
and of which the history is obscure. Dr. Whitehill 
gives a most painstaking analysis of the remains and 
documents of the cloister and the destroyed Roman- 
esque church of Silos; no less than thirty-eight pages 
and seventy-two illustrations are devoted to this one 
monastery, although there are whole groups of build- 
ings, like the eighteen Aragonese churches recently 
studied by Ifiguez and Sdnchez Ventura, and the 
primitive churches of Zamora, that are treated ina 
few pages and without illustration. 

He has adopted the name given by Sr. Puig to the 
early Catalonian architecture of this period, the 
“First Romanesque.” I believe that the designation 
is unsuitable and that an alternative should be con- 
sidered. It denotes also the post-Carolingian build- 
ings of a large region of Europe, including Lombardy, 
the French and Swiss Alps, and parts of the Rhéne 
and Rhine valleys; but the types in question, diffused 
from the Mediterranean regions, are hardly the pred- 
ecessors of the so-called “Second Romanesque” in 
other parts of Europe, and Dr. Whitehill himself 
recognizes that they are not the starting-point of the 
“Second Romanesque” even in Spain. For while this 
early style was practiced in the South, there were 
produced in other regions most of the characteristic 
structural and decorative elements of the “Second 
Romanesque.” The ambulatory, the Benedictine 
chevet, the compound pier with columnar shafts, the 
facade towers, stone sculpture, mouldings, had all 
emerged by the year 1000 in other parts of France, 
and it is from France that they were carried to 
Spain. Because it is not a neutral term and suggests 
a general historical and genetic priority to the “‘Sec- 
ond Romanesque,” the name of ‘“‘First Romanesque” 
is bound to create confusion and to obscure the rela- 
tionships of the two groups. I propose that we call 
this class of early buildings the “Southern proto- 
Romanesque” to distinguish it from the northern 
forerunners of the developed Romanesque in France, 
which have not yet been investigated with the care 
devoted to the parallel works in the South. 

There are a number of doubtful identifications in 
the text that the reader can test through the draw- 
ings and photographs. I cannot follow Dr. Whitehill 
when he observes that the east end of Ripoll might 
have been done by the same workmen as the church 
of Cardona, and that these masons are also responsi- 
ble for S. Sadurni de Tabernoles; or when he refers 
the unusual church of Siresa in Aragon to the early 
tradition of Catalonia, although the plan, massing, 
and use of string mouldings in Siresa are un-Catalon- 
ian and the building shows none of the elements by 
which he defines the “First Romanesque”’ as a dis- 
tinct art. He writes that the system of Arlanza, of 
which the nave and aisle vaults have not been pre- 
served, is “exactly like that of Fromista”’; but in his 
plan the aisle walls of Arlanza show no responds as in 
Fromista, and it is therefore uncertain that there 


were transverse aisle ribs in this church. He disre- 
gards also the peculiar “Benedictine” feature in 
Arlanza: the openings between choir and absidioles, 
unknown in Fromista. (I do not know why in re- 
publishing the inscriptions of Arlanza, he has omitted 
the one which names its architects; it was tran- 
scribed by Férotin some thirty years ago and pub- 
lished again more recently by Gémez-Moreno, and 
is especially important because the two architects, 
Guillelme and his father Osten, were probably South 
Frenchmen—see ART BULLETIN, XXI, 1939, Pp. 351). 
He identifies with Fromista the east end of the cathe- 
dral of Jaca, but careful observation of the plans 
alone makes this questionable. In considering the 
possible Lombard connections of Jaca—the nave 
shows an alternate system of heavy and lighter sup- 
ports—he overlooks the Spanish parallel in S. Isidoro 
of Leén, and the earlier French examples (S. Benigne 
of Dijon, Jumiéges) which are older than the Italian 
buildings (Modena and Bari) that he cites as proto- 
types. The dating of Jaca could be more precise; if 
it was begun, as Dr. Whitehill says, between 1035 
and 1063—the dates of Ramiro’s rule—Gémez- 
Moreno has specified the period after 1054, when 
Ramiro recovered Aragon and made Jaca his capital. 
On the other hand, the absidioles of S. Isidoro ot 
Leén are close enough in decoration and period style 
to those of Jaca, Fromista, and Loarre, which Dr. 
Whitehill places well within the eleventh century. I 
am therefore not convinced by his conclusion that 
these parts of S. Isidoro are after 1100. The prob- 
lems of the dating of S. Isidoro and its place in the 
architecture of the time are more complex than ap- 
pears from their summary treatment in this book. 
The reader is referred to the studies of Gémez- 
Moreno and Gaillard, whom Dr. Whitehill follows 
on various points without attempting a fresh study, 
as he has done in the chapter on Silos. Repeating 
the former, he speaks of the groin-vaults of the 
Pantheon of S. Isidoro as “Byzantine,” an echo of 
nineteenth-century judgments of Romanesque vault- 
ing; but similar groin-vaults are common in France 
in the eleventh century. 

Especially interesting to students of sculpture is 
his reading of the inscription of Corullon as indicat- 
ing dates of 1093 to 1100 for the building of the 
church, including the portal, which is so similar to 
the south transept portal of Santiago in architecture 
and ornament. In this conclusion he disagrees with 
Gaillard, who dates the portal about 1120, in spite of 
the inscription (Les Débuts, p. 224). Dr. Whitehill 
finds the details of Corullon “exactly like details” 
of the portal of Santiago from which he thinks it was 
copied. This would set Santiago well before 1100. 
But there are differences which suggest that Corullon 
is the earlier work. To cite one detail, the brackets 
under the lintel are less richly scalloped than the cor- 
responding ones at Santiago, but more scalloped than 
those of the aisle portal of S. Isidoro. (The same 
general type is found on the aisle portal of S. Sernin 
in Toulouse.) Since all these works are of high 
technical skill and are products of a single group of 
sculptors who ranged over a wide region, and since, 
moreover, the associated foliate carving shows a cor- 
responding change in plasticity and elaboration of 
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lines, we may suppose that here the order of develop- 
ment of the bracket form corresponds to the order in 
time. I am therefore inclined to the view that the 
portal of Corullon is the work of a sculptor (or sculp- 
tors) who passed through this village on the way from 
Leén to Santiago. Dr. Whitehill, following Porter 
and the late Miss King (the pioneer in these studies), 
gives the greatest importance to the pilgrimage to 
Santiago, attributing to it and to the pilgrimage 
roads “‘the flowering of Romanesque architecture” in 
non-Catalonian Spain. However, the roads are only 
a path or means of transmission of art; they hardly 
account for its production or individual character, 
although certain towns and churches owed their sig- 
nificance to their strategic position on great high- 
ways. The traffic on the roads depended on various 
factors, besides the pilgrimage; economic and mili- 
tary interests were primary in the development and 
coéperated with religious needs. 

The chapter on Santiago is especially detailed in 
the study of the texts and inscriptions, but adds little 
to Professor Conant’s study of the building itself 
(his drawings of the plan and elevations are repro- 
duced). Since Conant’s book, new investigations 
have appeared of the corresponding French build- 
ings, but Dr. Whitehill has omitted all discussion of 
this material. He assumes that the Bermardus senex 
who built the church was possibly the treasurer of the 
cathedral, Bernardo Gutierrez, later the chancellor 
of Alfonso VII. This is surely incorrect, since the 
Codex Calixtinus explicitly describes Bernardus 
Senex, in a passage reprinted by Dr. Whitehill, as a 
stone-cutter (/apicida) who constructed the church 
with fifty other stone-cutters (ceteris lapicidibus). If 
we are looking for an individual of this time with 
whom to identify him, a more likely, though uncer- 
tain, candidate is the Bernardus whose name appears 
in the related church of S.-Foy of Conques on a 
capital of the west window of the upper wall of the 
south transept (in a reddish stone): an angel bears 
an inscription, Bernardus me fecit, which could 
hardly refer simply to the authorship of the particu- 
lar capital. If this inscription designates a master of 
Conques, he must be an associate or successor of the 
architect Hugo by whom the building was begun in 


the middle of the eleventh century under the abbot ‘ 


Odolricus (ca. 1045-1060). 

The chapter most important for its new informa- 
tion and conclusions is on Silos. Dr. Whitehill has 
already published in the ART BULLETIN, XIV, 1932, 
316-43, a study of the documents and the remains; in 
the present work he brings out for the first time the 
results of the excavations and researches made in 
Silos during the last decade, and in the light of the 
finds he reinterprets the old descriptions and draw- 
ings of the destroyed Romanesque church. He has 
given up his former dating of the east and north 
galleries of the cloister as works of Domingo, i.e., 
before 1073, and now believes that they are of the 
end of the eleventh century. He cites a discovery 
made by the English archaeologist, A. Clapham, 
“that the wall which blocks the view of the transept 
portal is a survival of the eleventh century dorter’’; 
this makes it probable (Dr. Whitehill says “‘indubi- 
table”) that the Portal of the Virgins is later than the 
adjoining galleries of the cloister (a conclusion al- 
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ready presented by the reviewer—see ART BULLETIN, 
XXI, 1939, 314). The south transept now appears to 
be an addition of the early twelfth century to the 
upper church, rather than a part of the original upper 
building, which he thinks was consecrated in 1088. 
The new finds bring us nearer to a solution of the 
dificult problems of the history of Silos; but al- 
though so much has been written, a great deal re- 
mains to be done: the ornament, the style of the 
architecture, the iconography of the individual re- 
liefs, have still to be investigated, before we can form 
an adequate idea of the relation of the art of Silos to 
the rest of Spanish and French art. As an example of 
the vagueness that still prevails, I shall cite only Dr. 
Whitehill’s description of the capitals of the Portal of 
the Virgins as “reminiscent of Mozarabic art.” But 
where in Mozarabic art are there such strongly sali- 
ent “fantastic” figures and animals? 
MEYER SCHAPIRO 
Columbia University 


HEINRICH BODMER, Lodovico Carracci, Burg, August 
Hopfer Verlag, 1939. Pp. ix+175; 149 plates. 


Dr. Heinrich Bodmer’s interest in Bolognese paint- 
ing of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries is well 
known. During the politically and financially diffi- 
cult times after the war he was for some years the 
acting director of the German Institute at Florence. 
It was under his direction in this period that a 
“campagna fotografica” in the town of Bologna 
was undertaken; a more or less complete collection 
of photographs was formed of the works of the 
Carracci and their predecessors extant in the numer- 
ous churches and private and public palaces of that 
city. The investigation made during the progress of 
this work, based on the old biographical and typo- 
graphical works having reference to the Bolognese 
artists,! resulted in the establishment of certain dates 
and essential facts, which were published, at least in 
part, in some basic articles in the Bolognese magazine 
of art, the Cronache d’arte.2, Bodmer continued his 
studies on the Carracci several years thereafter both 
in and outside of Italy.’ 

In France and England in the late seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, the interest of connoisseurs and 
collectors had been concentrated especially on the 
drawings of the Carracci, probably because of their 
presumed academic didactic value. It is quite char- 
acteristic that nowhere, certainly not in Bologna, is it 
possible to study the draughtsmanship of the three 
Carracci as thoroughly as in the library of the King 


1. The most important of these are Malvasia, La Felsina pit- 
trice, Bologna, 1678, and Ascoso, Pitture di Bologna, Bologna, 
1686. Ascoso was the nickname of Malvasia as a member of the 
“Accademia dei Gelati.” ““Accademico Gelato” is not a pseudo- 
nym, as Bodmer supposes (p. 109 and bibliography). In the 
bibliography, arranged in historical order, the first edition of 
Corrado Ricci’s valuable Guida di Bologna, Bologna, 1882, is 
missing. 

2. These were published in 1924 and 1926 by Conte Malaguzzi 
Valeri on the early works of Lodovico Carracci, by Bodmer on 
the early works of Annibale Carracci, and by the author of 
this review on the chronology and iconography of Lodovico 
Carracci. 

3. These studies produced his valuable article about the 
famous frescoes by the Carracci in the Palazzo Magnani, and 
another on the Academy of the Carracci, both in I/ commune di 
Bologna, x1, 1933, and x11, 1935. 
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at Windsor. There the visitor looks with a kind of 
respectful awe on innumerable boxes filled with hun- 
dreds of drawings of the Carracci, or at least attrib- 
uted to them. Dr. Bodmer made an important step 
forward in his article on these drawings and those by 
the same masters at Bridgewater House and else- 
where in England.‘ 

As the first comprehensive result of these assiduous 
studies Dr. Bodmer presents us with a compendious 
volume dedicated to the life and works of Lodovico 
Carracci. The casual reader will perhaps ask why 
Lodovico, the eldest of the Carracci, is singled out for 
attention. He is much less known to the general pub- 
lic of today, and even of earlier times, than his cous- 
ins—Annibale, who won universal fame by his deco- 
ration of the Galleria Farnese in Rome, and his elder 
brother Agostino, known at least by his engravings. 
It is true that Malvasia praises Lodovico as the most 
important of the three, the real leader of the new 
school that “reformed” the whole art of Italy which 
had gone astray by decay and “maniera.” But 
Malvasia is known to have been extremely partial to 
everything that was Bolognese, and Lodovico was 
the only one of the three who stayed firmly in his 
native town during his whole lifetime. The Carracci 
themselves considered their activity, at least the 
first years of it, as a kind of unit. “‘Abbiamo fatto 
tutti noi,” “all of us have made it together,” they 
are reputed to have said when they were asked about 
the authorship of a particular painting in their fresco 
cycles in the Palazzi Fava, Magnani, or Sampieri. 
For this reason alone I would have preferred Dr. 
Bodmer to have used his unique knowledge of the 
whole material to give us a thoroughgoing study of 
the entire Carracci movement. 

A really comprehensive and definitive book on the 
Carracci has not yet been written.’ One reason for 
this gap in our historical knowledge has been the lack 
of interest in the whole period of the Carracci during 
the second half of the nineteenth century, an interest, 
however, which has begun to be reawakened in re- 
cent times. On the other hand, an enormous amount 
of biographical, critical, and theoretical research has 
been done on the period of the High Renaissance, and 
on individual artists such as Leonardo, Raphael, 
Michelangelo, and Correggio. During the last two 
decades the interest of scholars has focused very 
strongly on the period of so-called “Mannerism,” 
which began about 1520 with the death of Raphael. 
We have, as a result, monographs on Pontormo, 
Rosso, Parmeggianino (not to mention painters 
connected in some way with Mannerism, like Tinto- 
retto or Greco), and quite a few interesting discussions 
on the genesis, nature, and development of Manner- 
ism.§ 

4. Old Master Drawings, vit, March 1934. 

5. The small, almost too modest book by Aldo Foratti (J 
Carracci nella teoria e nell’arte, Citta di Castello, 1913) is full of 
fine observations and is based on original research. In speaking 
about the Carracci one must always mention with greatest re- 
spect the basic study by Dr. H. Tietze on Annibale’s Galleria 


Farnese, in Fahrbuch des allerhichsten Kaiserhauses, 
1 


6. I wonder if the aphoristic and rather superficial remarks by 
Dr. W. Pinder (Festschrift fur Klages, 1932) can be taken as a 
valuable contribution to the problem of Mannerism. At least 
they came rather late, when the general discussion was almost 
closed and one began to attack special problems, as for instance 


But relatively little has been said about the anti- 
manneristic period between about 1580 and 1620 
which preceded the so-called ““Baroque.” Only the 
proud figure of Michelangelo da Caravaggio has 
come out of oblivion to excite the attention of our 
generation. Yet we have no complete biography of 
him, however much his audacious art, revolutionary 
despite its strong traditional elements, forms the 
main basis for the evolution of realism from Ribera, 
Velasquez, the brothers Le Nain, and Rembrandt to 
Géricault, Courbet, and Manet. 

So too the doctrine and art of the Carracci, ideal- 
istic despite its many realistic tendencies, became a 
main source of inspiration for innumerable academic 
and classicist painters, from Domenichino, Andrea 
Sacchi, Poussin, and Lesueur to Puvis de Chavannes, 
or perhaps even to Seurat. Furthermore, if one can- 
not fully understand the art of the young Rembrandt 
without knowledge of the Caravaggesque Utrecht 
School, similarly one cannot understand the forma- 
tion of the art of Rubens after his return to Antwerp 
from Italy without knowing how much he was in- 
debted to the conservative discipline of the art of the 
Carracci before he forced his way through to the 
colorful mass movement of his full Baroque style. 

Almost every work of art can be considered in two 
ways: from a static viewpoint—the value the work 
has in itself; and from a dynamic one—the potential 
strength of those seeds of development hidden within 
the work of art which are to germinate in the future. 
The static values in the works of the Carracci are cer- 
tainly not as strong as in those of Caravaggio; at 
least not for our generation, which reacts much more 
directly to the latter’s power of presentation. But 
the dynamic importance of the Carracci movement is 
so obvious that every study of these masters must 
be warmly welcomed, provided it gives us material 
on which we can rely for a firmer construction. 

It must be said that in the present study of Lodo- 
vico, Bodmer brings together, on the whole, all the 
raw material from which the future building will 
have to be erected. For this we are greatly indebted 
to him, even if the constructive point of view, the 
significance of Lodovico’s euvre in its different 
phases, has not been set forth in relation to the 
activity of the other Carracci and against the broad 
artistic, religious, and cultural background. But this 
was obviously not the aim of the author. 

He has given us, instead, a complete catalogue 
raisonné of Lodovico’s paintings with a full account 
of the preliminary drawings and engravings related 
to each, the primary sources, and the literature. The 
first part contains the frescoes mostly in Bologna, in- 
cluding the influential cycle in S. Michele al Bosco, 
which is presented on the basis of engravings since it 
is now almost totally destroyed. The second part is 
a catalogue of the oil paintings in Bologna, in Italy 
and abroad.” Works which are known only by replicas 
or sketches, or which are mentioned in the literary 


Manneristic architecture. I call attention to this because Niko- 
laus Pevsner in his Academies of Art, Cambridge, 1940, p. 13, 
note 1, gives Pinder, it seems, full credit in respect to the whole 
problem of Mannerism. 

7. There are, by the way, only eight paintings out of the eighty- 
three listed which are outside of Italy, while fifty-three of them 
are still in Bologna itself; Lodovico was really “Bolognese.” 
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sources, are accurately enumerated. It should be 
noted that the paintings in the gallery and the 
churches of Bologna are taken up at random. A 
chronological or systematic arrangement would have 
been a great convenience to the reader. But, aside 
from this, the catalogue of paintings throughout is 
exhaustive and scholarly, as is the rather valuable 
catalogue of drawings which are arranged in topo- 
graphical order. 

So far as I can see there is materially little to add 
or correct. There are, however, a few points which I 
should like permission to discuss. Bodmer, as he 
himself says, usually follows the chronology which 
this writer has tried to establish, at least for the 
earlier period of Lodovico’s activity.2 I am sorry, 
however, not to be able to follow him in his dating of 
the artist’s Christ and the Canaanite Woman.’ This 
painting came to the Brera at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, with two others of exactly the 
same measurements (both from the Palazzo Sam- 
pieri): the 4dultera, ascribed to Agostino, and the 
Samaritana, ascribed to Annibale.’® The three paint- 
ings seem to have served as overdoor panels (sovra 
uscio)™ in the Palazzo. Even in Malvasia’s time 
there was a certain confusion in their distribution 
among the three Carracci. At any rate, the three 
brothers were all involved, just as they had been in 
the well-known frescoes for the same Palazzo, painted 
about 1593-1594. Since the two younger Carracci 
left Bologna permanently about 1595, we are pro- 
vided with a terminus ante for the three Brera paint- 
ings. The dating of the Christ and the Canaanite 
Woman about 1616-1618, which Bodmer proposes,'* 
seems therefore highly improbable, aside from the 
fact that the style of the painting does not coincide 
with Lodovico’s last manner. 

Malvasia relates that Lodovico was strongly op- 
posed to openly introducing portraits into the repre- 
sentations of sacred stories (“era nemicissimo Lodo- 
vico dell’introdurre apertamente nelle storie sacre, 
massime in pubblico, i ritratti’’).“* He considered 
this as a kind of way out (“refugio”) taken by old 
masters who lacked imagination. Lodovico, possess- 
ing himself a “‘capricciosa inventione,” tried to give 
the four saints on the great altarpiece of 1588, or- 
dered by the Bargellini family, some resemblance to 
the donors. It is therefore a rather queer mistake 
when Bodmer describes this very altarpiece (No. 18): 
“Es stellt die Madonna mit dem Kind, dem hl. 
Franziscus, dem hl. Dominicus, die hl. Marta und die 
hl. Magdalena, mit zwei Stiftern der Familie Bargel- 
lini dar.” These two donors of the family are of 
course present in the painting, but in the guise of the 
two male saints. 

The good Conte Malvasia, with his loquacious and 
involved speech, and his rather naive pride in every- 
thing created within the circuit of his native Bologna, 
has certainly not given us in his two volumes on 
Bolognese art and artists, La Felsina pittrice, what 


8. Cf. supra, note 2. 

g. Milan, Brera; Heinrich Bodmer, Lodovico Carracci, pl. 95. 

10. Cf. Corrado Ricci, Catalogo della R. Pinacoteca di Brera, 
Bergamo, 1908, pp. 306-307. 

11. Cf. Malvasia, op. cit., 1, 499. 

12. Bodmer, op. cit., p. 134. 

13. Malvasia, La Felsina pittrice, 1, 382, but cf. 11, 590 (index). 


one might call a source of primary order. He was 
attacked even in his own times by Vincenzo Vit- 
torio, mainly because of his local partiality, which 
even led him to call the divine Raphael a “‘Boccalaio 
Urbinate’ because he was the son of a vasemaker 
from Urbino, and not of Bolognese origin. There 
were slight allusions in these contemporary attacks 
to a certain lack of veracity on the part of the Conte 
Malvasia. One has to be cautious and critical, there- 
fore, in using his writings as a source, though prob- 
ably not much more so than with biographers and 
writers like Vasari, Bellori, and Sandrart. 

Malvasia likes to insert the letters of artists in his 
text, introducing thereby a fresh, personal note into 
the Baroque involvements of his “Accademico 
Gelato” style. In recent times the authenticity of 
some of these letters has been doubted. Some critics 
have openly declared them fakes, made for the pur- 
pose of glorifying Bolognese or North Italian paint- 
ing, in order to depreciate the value of Central Ital- 
ian, and especially Roman, art. Thus the well-known 
letter of Raphael to Francesco Francia of September, 
1508, has been declared a forgery, introduced to show 
the intimacy of the young Raphael with the Bolo- 
gnese artist Francia, and to disprove certain state- 
ments of Vasari’s to the contrary."* But it seems to 
me that Francisco Filippini gives strong arguments 
for the authenticity of the letter, albeit remodeled in 
form, in his article Raffaello a Bologna," in which he 
associates for the first time the right persons with the 
names mentioned in it. 

The two letters of Annibale Carracci from Parma 
addressed to Lodovico have also been declared apoc- 
ryphal, and are said to have been accepted by 
Malvasia only to demonstrate beyond question the 
enthusiasm of the young Annibale for Correggio, to 
the detriment of Raphael’s Santa Cecilia. Bodmer 
shares this assumption, as does Pevsner,'!* without 
even trying to verify it, taking for granted that Voss 
has done so sufficiently.1® But no evidence, whether 
philological or otherwise, has as yet been advanced 
by Voss or anyone else to disprove the authenticity 
of the letters. If they are inventions by Malvasia or 
someone else, they are exceptionally good imitations 
in the character and style of Annibale. They have 
none of Malvasia’s heaviness of expression but re- 
flect rather the temper of a young, forceful, amusing, 
and enthusiastic person.”° Of course, a remodeling of 


14. D. Vincenzo Vittorio, Osservazioni sopra il libro della Felsina 
pittrice, Rome, 1703. 

15. Malvasia, op. cit., 1, 471. 

16. Cf. Julius Schlosser, Die Kunstliteratur, Vienna, A. Schroll 
and Co., 1924, p. 468. 

17. Cronache d’arte, 11, 1925, 201 ff. 

18. Nikolaus Pevsner, Academies of Art, p. 57. 

19. Die Malerei des Barock im Rom, Berlin, Propylaen Verlag, 
1924, p. 482. 

20. Annibale’s style in the few letters by him which are pre- 
served to us is personal and witty, even in matters of business. 
In a letter about his painting of S. Rocco for Reggio, which he 
could not quite finish as he was called to Rome by the Farnese, 
he compares his situation, being pulled and pushed from both 
sides, to people who are attacked by two bands of brigands and 
find themselves in the middle and without any escape (July 8, 
1595, published in Archivio storico, v, 136). Compare this with the 
phraseology of Annibale in the two letters published by Mal- 
vasia, op. cit., 1, 366, where he says among other things, that it 
would be good for himself and his brother if they could make the 
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the texts by Malvasia, or even interpolations by him, 
are by no means impossible.” 

The general hypercritical attitude of art critics 
towards Malvasia misleads Bodmer into making 
statements that are either erroneous or untenable. 
Malvasia tells us about Lodovico’s Wanderjahre in 
Florence, Parma, and Venice, when he studied the 
paintings of Andrea del Sarto, Correggio, Parmeg- 
gianino, Titian, and Tintoretto. But in this report, 
according to Dr. Bodmer, Malvasia is to be thor- 
oughly distrusted. A journey to certain art centers 
to study Correggio and the great Venetians was part 
of the artistic education of every young artist worthy 
of the name in the time of Malvasia. This established 
program Malvasia applied to the young Lodovico for 
didactic purposes, without any adequate substan- 
tiation. According to Bodmer, Lodovico never 
dreamed of making such a trip. But Malvasia, writ- 
ing in his Felsina about thirty or forty years after 
Lodovico’s death, could hardly have dared to print 
facts from the life of the Carracci which were not 
based on tradition; or even worse, to publish pure 
inventions, when in the same town in which he wrote 
members of the family or of the lingering Carracci 
school could contest his statements with telling evi- 
dence. Further, the educational program of a young 
artist of the seventeenth century of which Malvasia 
approved was for the most part based on the pro- 
grammatical ideas discussed and promulgated by the 
Academy of the Carracci. It would be surprising, 
then, if Lodovico had not made an effort to conform 
to his own ideas by taking an artistic trip through 
North Italy. The addition of Florence, which for a 
Bolognese artist of the seventeenth century was not 
one of the sanctuaries of art, gives an added personal 
note to Malvasia’s description of Lodovico’s trip, 
and suggests its truthfulness even more strongly. 

We have still more decisive stylistic evidence of 
such a journey in Lodovico’s early paintings. Cor- 
reggesque features are so obvious and so strong in 
his Madonna and Saints* that one can hardly assume 
that he acquired this knowledge exclusively in his 
home town. He must have known Titian’s Pesaro 
Madonna, and the famous paintings by this master 
in S. Maria della Salute in Venice, among others;* 
and it is equally certain that he made a close study 
of the works of Tintoretto for his Preaching of St. 
Fohn.* We must assume, I think, that he studied 
these masters in their own cities, Parma and Venice. 
On the other hand, while I cannot see much influence 
of Andrea del Sarto in the work of Lodovico, it does 
have certain affinities to that of his own contempo- 


excellent manner of Correggio their own, so that they would be 
able “to mortify one day the whole malicious rabble, which is as 
hot on our heels as if we had committed murder” (“per potere un 
giorno mortificare tutta questa canaglia berettina, che tutta ci 
é adosso, come se havessimo assassinato...”). That sounds 
genuine enough. 

21. Vittorio, op. cit., pp. 21, 22, referring to the two amusing 
letters of Annibale published by Malvasia, says, “Non doveva 
perd l’Autore dar fuori queste lettere, quando pur sian vere, che 
non voglio contrastarle; ma pid tosto doveva rifiutarle . . .” 

22. In Cento (Bodmer, op. cit., pl. 29). 

23. For relationships between Lodovico and Titian cf. the two 
scenes of the Passion for the Certosa, now in the Gallery of 
Bologna (Bodmer, op. cit., pl. 40, 41). 

24. Bodmer, op. cit., pl. 33. 


raries in Florence—to Passignano and even more to 
Cigoli—though such affinities may be limited to a 
common rejection of Mannerism. 

There is another influence on Lodovico’s work 
which, as far as I know, neither Malvasia nor Bod- 
mer has taken into account. About the year 1605 we 
find he has again journeyed to North Italy and has 
been in the town of Piacenza. Significantly, it is just 
about this same time, not before, that we notice his 
style developing a new grandiosity and monumental- 
ity. There can hardly be any doubt that at least 
one of the paintings executed for the Cathedral of 
Piacenza, the Birth of the Virgin,® was strongly in- 
fluenced by the maniera grande of Pordenone, whose 
paintings in S. Maria di Campagna, Piacenza (par- 
ticularly the Nativity with its massive female figures) 
Lodovico must have studied with great interest dur- 
ing his sojourn in this town. Likewise in the Funeral 
of the Virgin,® the impressive folds and the solemn 
pace of the apostles who carry the bier of the Virgin 
high on their shoulders probably stem from the 
majestic movement of Pordenone. The Fall of Simon 
Magus in Naples,” to be dated about 1605-1608, 
with the two open arches in the background, is pos- 
sibly also influenced in some way by the gravity of 
Pordenone’s treatment of the same subject in Spilim- 
bergo. There are other examples of the relation of 
Lodovico to Pordenone.”® In fact, the influence of 
the latter on the formation of the earlier Baroque is 
much more important than has generally been 
noticed: the young Rubens, for example, copied his 
Treviso paintings, and Giovanni Battista Crespi 
(Cerano) was also influenced by him. 

Bodmer has, at the end of his book, an interesting 
chapter on the continued high estimation through the 
centuries of the works of Lodovico Carracci. Mal- 
vasia’s eulogy of him is revived by later artists and 
art critics like Sir Joshua Reynolds, and the Abbate 
Luigi Lanzi.2® But Bodmer says very little about the 
artistic peculiarities of Lodovico; he does not explain 
what brought him to the leadership of the Bolognese 
school, to the fame he acquired, or what made his 
compositions so influential. Great artists such as 
Guido Reni and Guercino could never quite forget 
them, and even in Spanish painting of the seven- 
teenth century, the Jmmaculate Conceptions by Mu- 
rillo and others are founded on the Madonna degli 
Scalzi, or similar early compositions, by Lodovico. 

Not very much is conveyed to us by the word 
“eclecticism,” which older authors generally use in 
regard to Lodovico and the school of the Carracci in 
general. There is no more and no less eclecticism to 
be found in the works of the Carracci than in, for 


25. Ibid., pl. 69. 

26. Ibid., pl. 71. This painting, now in the Pinacoteca, Parma, 
was originally in Piacenza. 

27. Ibid., pl. 75. 

28. Cf. The Healing of the Sick at the Pool of Bethesda, S. 
Giorgio, Bologna, and the Pordenone Prodatica piscina, Venice, 
S. Rocco. 

29. The latter says, and rightly, in his Storia pittorica (ed. of 
1789), Vv, 72: “scriver la storia de’ Carracci e de’ lor seguaci ¢ quasi 
scriver la storia pittorica di tutta l’Italia due secoli inqua.” (“To 
write the story of the Carracci and of their followers means almost 
to write the history of painting in Italy for the last two cen- 
turies.”’) 
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instance, those of the young Rubens. Malvasia,*° to 
be sure, tells us an anecdote which throws some light 
on the conception of eclecticism in the circle of the 
Carracci. Annibale had just finished a painting for 
S. Giorgio (now in the Pinacoteca) which offered a 
mixture of manners borrowed from Titian, Correggio, 
Veronese, and Parmeggianino. He showed it to 
Lodovico, who was very pleased with it, and told him 
that he liked this style, and that he should continue 
it; because to imitate only one master means that 
one makes oneself his follower and subordinate, but 
to draw from all masters and to make one’s own 
choice among them, will make one the judge and 
captain over them." This rather witty explanation 
of eclecticism shows that the method of the Carracci 
was not a mechanical mixture of different styles and 
manners, but left a wide field for individuality. No 
one who sees this painting of the Madonna and Saints 
by Annibale could imagine that it had been made by 
a hand other than his. So too the style of Lodovico, 
with all his borrowings, remains original and his own 
throughout. 

The iconography of Lodovico’s pictures is still 
more personal. In this respect he seems to me to be 
of a greater originality and inventiveness than his 
younger cousins, especially as a painter of religious 
subjects. It is to be regretted that Bodmer touches 
but slightly on this most interesting aspect of his 
art, one which is deeply connected with the religious 
sentiment of his period, and in which the doctrines 
of the preceding Counter Reformation find their ex- 
pression. The reform of the religious orders in the 
sixteenth century somewhat parallels the reform of 
painting, inaugurated by the Carracci, and seconded 
by the Florentines with Cigoli, and the Milanese with 
Crespi (Cerano). The humble and human figure of 
St. Francis now regains the center of religious atten- 
tion. The most lyrical representations of the Virgin 
with saints painted by Lodovico, the Madonna dei 
Bargellini and the Madonna degli Scalzi,® give this 
saint a place of prominence. At times he is shown in 
the company of the austere figure of St. Dominic, 
who appears very similar in attitude and in the 
devout expression of his bearded face to the St. 
Francis in the charming painting of the Madonna 
with the Rosary. All these paintings belong to 
Lodovico’s early period. In the same way, however, 
in a later period, he presents the well-known figure of 
S. Carlo Borromeo, the most human and popular 
saint of his day, praying on the tomb of Varallo.* In- 
cidentally, single figures of saints such as this are 
very common in the euvre of Lodovico: he shows St. 
Angelus hanging high on the dead branches of a 
tree, his body pierced by an arrow;** St. Raimondo di 
Pennaforte sailing miraculously over the waves of the 
sea on his mantle;* and, most astonishing of all, the 


30. Malvasia, op. cit., 1, 388. 

31. Ibdid., 1, 388, “questo hai da tenere, perché |’imitare un solo, 
é un farsi di lui seguace, e’] secondo, che i! tor da tutti, e scieglier 
da gli altri, ¢ un farsi di essi il giudice, e’! caporione.” 

32. Bodmer, op. cit., pl. 21, 23. 

33- Idid., pl. 22. 

34. This painting is in Bologna, S. Bartolommeo; idid., pl. 88. 

35. From S. Martino, now in the Pinacoteca, Bologna; iéid., 
pl. 83. The older sources give the name of another Carmelite 
monk, S. Pietro Toma. 

36. Bodmer, op. cit., pl. 84. 


three saints, Angelus (or Pietro Toma), Dominic, and 
Francis standing before an architectural backdrop,*” 
with their heads together like a trio singing in an 
opera. 

The simple and human treatment of the subject 
matter now contrasts with the crowdedness, multi- 
formity, and the excited gestures of the preceding pe- 
riod, the “maniera.” The typically Manneristic 
artists had subjectively twisted and dematerialized 
their forms, whereas the Carracci and their genera- 
tion returned to an objective and selective natural- 
ness of treatment. There is nothing left in their 
work of the sophisticated allegories and symbols 
which were based for the most part on a rather shal- 
low neoscholastic or neoplatonic philosophy, under- 
standable only to a very refined leisure class. The 
puzzles, allusions, or associations which had perme- 
ated even religious representations, disappeared in 
the art of the Carracci, of Cerano, of Cigoli, and par- 
ticularly of Caravaggio. They gave way to a realiza- 
tion of popular and commonly perceptible facts of 
secular or religious character. 

This is the meaning of these single figures of saints 
which Lodovico produced. They are filled with the 
Holy Spirit, and yet they remain simple human be- 
ings whom anyone could approach. This is also the 
reason why Lodovico, following the North Italian 
tradition of Moretto, Pordenone, Procaccini, and 
Niccolo dell’Abbate, shows in his Conversion of St. 
Pauf* no celestial apparitions, but, following the 
words of the Bid/e, includes only the supernatural 
light in the sky. This concentration on the central 
figure in the scene contrasts sharply with the manner 
in which this scene is represented by the Central 
Italian masters of the Manneristic period, Taddeo 
Zuccari, Salviati, and Michelangelo, who fill the 
heavens with the figures of Christ and his angels, 
adding further turmoil to that of Paul and his soldiers 
on the earth. Rubens may have known Lodovico’s 
representation, and beyond doubt was familiar with 
the grandiose version of the theme by Caravaggio, 
who carried the representational concentration of the 
miracle as far as possible.*® But Rubens when he 
composed his Conversion (about 1610-1618) had al- 
ready thrown off the fetters of the Italian reform 
movement, in which he had been deeply involved 
for years after his return to Antwerp. Consequently, 
he returned to the crowded type of composition. He 
included the heavenly miracle of the Manneristic 
concept, and added to it all the movement of masses 
and color that we are accustomed to call Baroque. 

Bodmer tries in the introductory chapter to his 
book, as many a scholar has done before him, to give 
a definition of “Baroque.” I feel that even W6lfflin, 
in spite of his excellent observations of fundamental 
differences between works of the so-called High 
Renaissance and certain works of the seventeenth 
century, has not succeeded in giving us a clear con- 
ception of the principles of Baroque art, and still 
less of its extent and delimitations. I question that 


37. Ibid., pl. 82. 

38. In the Pinacoteca, Bologna; idid., pl. 20. 

39. Caravaggio was the only one who immobilized the horse 
completely, a form which he obviously adopted from Direr’s 
Great Horse, B. 97. Cf. also the Bewitched Stable Boy by Hans 
Baldung Grien. 
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it is at all possible to give a sharp definition of 
“Baroque,” taking into consideration the vagueness 
and complexity of the word as a designation of a 
style or even more of an historical period. In any 
case, classicistic writers, for instance Milizia,*° who 
were repelled by certain inflations, pomposities, and 
aberrations in the architecture of Borromini, the 
sculpture of Bernini, and the illusionistic paintings of 
Pietro da Cortona, would not have dreamed of using 
the word “Baroque” for a work made by the Car- 
racci, Caravaggio, or any other artist of this very 
characteristic and singular period. 

If we intend to clarify the structure of the painting 
of the seventeenth century in Italy, we cannot be 
satisfied by a discussion of problems of the “Bar- 
oque”’ in general. It is the right, and more than that, 
the duty of the pragmatic historian of art to synthe- 
size the extended and complicated period which only 
in relatively recent times has been called, rather 
thoughtlessly, the “Baroque.” But before we can do 
that we have to describe and circumscribe modestly 
and accurately the phenomena of each of its phases. 
Lodovico Carracci is a main representative of the 
inaugural phase. On his art is based to a great extent 
the development of the Bolognese school, which in 
the works of Guido Reni and Guercino won world- 
wide fame. To understand this important branch in 
the evolution of seventeenth-century painting, there- 
fore, we must understand the art of Lodovico. Dr. 
Bodmer’s book gives us the material upon which 
later researches can be built. 

WALTER FRIEDLAENDER 
New York University 


HARRY B. WEHLE, The Metropolitan Museum of Art: 
A Catalogue of Italian, Spanish and Byzantine 
Paintings, New York, 1940. Pp. 329; 315 half- 
tone illustrations. $2.50. 


A visitor who goes into the galleries of the Metro- 
politan Museum which are devoted to Italian, Span- 
ish, and Byzantine painting with more than a casual 
interest in the pictures should take with him Mr. 
Wehle’s new catalogue. If he follows the order of its 
arrangement, picture by picture, he will find that, 
within the limits of the collections themselves, he 
has been able to follow the history of each of the 
local as well as the national schools, and that he has 
obtained a fair idea of the individual historical inter- 
est of each of the paintings. Furthermore, the in- 
formation available to him in his catalogue is re- 
markably reliable and up-to-date. To aid his memory 
after he has left the Museum he will have a clear, if 
small, half-tone of all the pictures of any importance 
which he has seen. One hopes that, at some future 
time, it may be possible to publish books of illustra- 
tions alone, and on a larger scale, and even books of 
details, since the experience of the National Gallery 


40. F. Milizia, Dizionario delle belle arti del disegno, Bologna, 
1827, 1, 113 (first edition in 1787), “barocco é il superlativo del 
bizarro, l’eccesso del ridicolo. Il Borromini diede in deliri, ma 
il Guarini, il Pozzo .. . in barocco.” This is based on the defini- 
tion of Baroque in the French Encyclopedia, vols. 1-11, 1751-52: 
“baroque, adjective en architecture, est une nuance de bizarre 
. .. Borromini a donné les plus grands modéles de bizzarrerie et 
Guarini peut passer pour le maitre du baroque.” 


in London has shown that the intelligent layman is 
eager for such books as well as for the informational 
catalogue. 

The scholar who uses this catalogue, either as an 
accompaniment to a visit to the galleries or as a work 
of reference in his own library, will also find it of 
value, for it is designed to serve both kinds of read- 
ers. All the information which he needs is supplied: 
technique, measurements in both inches and centi- 
meters, provenance, and the dates, when known, at 
which a picture passed from collection to collection 
before it came to the Museum. A comprehensive 
bibliography, which gives the opinion of each author 
on the picture in question, is supplemented by the 
unpublished opinions, both verbal and epistolatory, 
of most of the critics whose ideas on the subject he 
would most like to know. This is very illuminating 
to the student, for it not only shows the way the cur- 
rent of thought is moving in the minds of a number 
of critics, but it also gives us the most recent opinion 
of critics who may have committed to the unfading 
printed page some earlier, now regretted idea. 

To have made so meaty a catalogue of so large a 
number of pictures—there are more than three hun- 
dred and their authors range all the way from the 
great and well known, like Mantegna and El Greco, 
to the minor and obscure, like Martino di Bartolom- 
meo of fourteenth-century Siena and Dionisio 
Baixeras y Verdaguer of nineteenth-century Spain— 
was in itself a formidable enterprise. Mr. Wehle has 
interpreted his rdle as that of the careful compiler 
whose duty it is to steer a wise course amid conflict- 
ing opinions and to give a judicious summary of 
critical thought about his pictures rather than an 
argumentative presentation. The material is not ex- 
haustively complete to the last degree—other voices, 
for instance, had been raised in the chorus of com- 
ment on the Madonna once labeled Masolino, the 
chronology of Lippi’s work as related to the Ales- 
sandri altarpiece had received further comment, and 
the Tietzes had made other observations on the 
Titian Alfonso d’Este—but the percentage of inclu- 
siveness is very high. Nor does one usually quarrel 
with Mr. Wehle’s conclusions as to attribution but 
notes gratefully, for instance, that he has changed 
the label of the “Antonello” Madonna to Michele da 
Verona, since the picture is clearly later than An- 
tonello and clearly the work of a mainland artist, 
and that he has transferred the too-prettily arranged 
Madonna Enthroned from Fra Bartolommeo to 
Bugiardini. Of course, one is sometimes disappointed 
that the author has not been bolder, and that, for 
instance, he voted against the majority opinion that 
the Nativity should bear no more distinguished a 
name than “Follower of Fra Angelico,” or that he 
was unwilling to accept the growing conviction that 
the large frescoed St. Christopher is Domenico 
Ghirlandaio’s youthful adaptation of the famous 
figure by Antonio Pollaiuolo on the facade of San 
Miniato fra le Torri. It is unfortunate, also, that 
the catalogue was printed (though not issued) before 
the publication of Dr. Swarzenski’s interesting arti- 
cle on the Barberini panels, in which he suggests that 
Bramante may be the author both of the Birth of the 
Virgin in the Metropolitan Museum and the com- 
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panion piece in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
Mr. Wehle’s summarizing approach has also meant 
that there are few real novelties to be found in the 
pages of the catalogue. An alert and discerning eye 
has noticed the signature of Jacopo Guarana on the 
Christ Crowned with Thorns which everyone else had 
called Tiepolo, but many other opportunities for 
innovation have been missed. Is not the Ambrogio 
da Predis Girl with Cherries a Milanese young lady 
masquerading as Pomona, for example? And is not 
the lady’s costume in the Montagna St. Fustine 
Milanese, or even Florentine, and of a decade earlier 
than 1504-1506? 

But Mr. Wehle has too much feeling for his pic- 
tures and too much interest in their authors to be no 
more than an intermediary and not to allow himself 
some personal accent. The introductory essays on 
the individual artists are often not only unusually 
good summaries but also friendly and understanding 
accounts, like those on Duccio, Tura, and Savoldo. 
This is particularly true of the attractive minor 
artists who are not always adequately appreciated, 
like Giovanni di Paolo, Fungai, Bacchiacca, and 
Montagna. Although, on the whole, the brief essays 
on the individual pictures are informational rather 
than critical, an occasional critical comment like that 
on the Foppa Madonna, the Solario Christ Blessing, 
or the Madonna by a Follower of Signorelli is really 
refreshing. 

The format of the cataiogue is very much in the 
current fashion. One has come to associate good 
printing with the Metropolitan, and the earlier, less 
ambitious catalogues were typographically more 
pleasing than this new edition. But the new scheme 
of an essay on each painter, an essay on each of his 
paintings with all the various kinds of appended in- 
formation, plus an illustration of the picture contigu- 
ous to the text instead of in the back (a practice one 
must roundly applaud) made a very difficult problem 
of page design, and the necessity of keeping the ex- 
pense down to a popular figure meant that a general 
plan was determined upon and then followed more or 
less by routine so that an unevenness of appearance 
was inevitable. The fundamental design might have 
been improved, however, both from the point of 
view of facility of reference and aesthetic quality, if 
the name of the artist had been set in caps, a smaller 
font chosen for the titles of the pictures, a greater 
diversity of spacing employed between the sections, 
and some less distracting symbol than || used to sepa- 
rate the items in the bibliography. 

In future editions perhaps a map of the whole 
Mediterranean area instead of Italy alone might be 
used as a frontispiece, since the Spanish and Byzan- 
tine schools are, presumably for reasons of economy, 
enclosed in the same binding with the Italian. And 
this reviewer would feel happier if the Spanish school 
were not interpolated between the Italian paintings 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, for while, 
no doubt, the shadow of Spain was cast large over 
Italian life and thought in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, there is a logical, inner development 
of Italian art from Duccio to Tiepolo which it seems 
unreasonable to interrupt 

None of these observations, however, should lessen 


our welcome for a new and useful work of reference 

for our bookshelves and a helpful and reliable guide 

to the Museum’s Italian and Spanish pictures. 
RUTH WEDGWOOD KENNEDY 
Smith College 


BERNARD RACKHAM, C.B., F.S.A., Victoria and Albert 
Museum, Catalogue of Italian Majolica, London, 
1940. Vol. 1, Text: Pp. xxii+485; Vol. 1, Plates: 
Pp. xxvii +222 plates. 


Like the British Museum, the Victoria and Albert 
Museum has always enjoyed a well-deserved reputa- 
tion for the excellence of the catalogues produced by 
its many departments. In their own day the cata- 
logues of Italian Sculpture by Sir Charles Robinson 
(1862) and of Jvory Carvings by William Maskell 
(1872) were regarded as classic reference books by 
the entire museum world. It was a long time before 
any museum outside London could boast of similar 
achievements in these fields. When at last it became 
necessary to replace them, Margaret Longhurst’s 
ivory catalogue and the Italian sculpture catalogue 
by Sir Eric Maclagan and Miss Longhurst proved to 
be in every respect worthy followers of a great tradi- 
tion. No one in the least familiar with the field of 
Italian majolica will be surprised to find this tradi- 
tion upheld in the case of the present two volumes, 
which take the place of C. Drury E. Fortnum’s De- 
scriptive Catalogue published in 1873. 

Although, with extremely few exceptions, the 
1,444 specimens of the collection are fully illustrated, 
it has been deemed necessary to describe the design 
and color of every single object. This, together with 
the careful separation from the descriptive text of the 
fully documented critical comments, is in the best 
tradition of cataloguing. 

With apparent ease this vast material is separable 
into groups. This has been achieved by abandoning 
the rigid geographical system of classification used in 
all former catalogues. We know today, mainly 
through the researches of Signor Ballardini and Mr. 
Rackham himself, that itinerant painters and potters 
played an important rdle in carrying patterns, styles, 
and even techniques from one city to another. In 
some chapters of the catalogue, therefore, the geo- 
graphical classification had to give way to such 
groupings as systems of decoration, technique, or 
styles of individual artists; in other parts of the book 
it seemed more advisable to divide the work of an 
artist among the sections dealing with the cities 
in which he was active. It is the advantage of this 
somewhat complicated arrangement that the result- 
ing groups are ideally homogeneous; while disad- 
vantages which might arise from the occasional dis- 
persal of the material are eliminated by an excellent 
index in which, for example, such topics of universal 
interest as “‘Allegories and Personifications,” “‘En- 
gravers and Subjects after Engravers,” “Subjects 
from History” and “Subjects from Mythology” are 
very conveniently grouped together. 

It seems hardly necessary to point out that in such 
a work as this the specialist’s point of view does not 
outweigh the interest in the general art-historical 
aspects of Italian majolica. The compositions and 
ornamental designs are traced back to their sources 
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with a surprising thoroughness and an impressive 
mastery of an enormous material covering several 
centuries. On the other hand, in many cases where 
the source for some outstanding design is lost, the 
majolica dish itself becomes an important source for 
the student of painting or engraving. One of the 
most beautiful panels in the collection, the Madonna, 
No. 148, has already been connected by Fortnum 
with Melozzo da Forli; surprising though this may 
be at first sight, in view of the lack of comparable 
material, Rackham’s more cautious formula: “under 
the influence of Melozzo da Forli and perhaps based 
on designs by that master” seems fully justified. One 
might point to the Lateran Annunciation, by a fol- 
lower, who could very well be the designer of the 
panel. The following No. 149 also shows the influ- 
ence of Melozzo, but it seems hard to believe that 
the draughtsman is the same. A third panel, No. 168, 
with a representation of St. Veronica, which Fort- 
num had attributed to the same master, and Rack- 
ham has separated from this group, is a free varia- 
tion of an engraving by the Master E.S.; evidently 
the only instance of an early northern engraving 
serving as a model. A Madonna, No. 156, shows a 
tantalizing similarity to the style of Nicoletto da 
Modena; and if it is indeed based on an engraving 
by that master, it would give proof of a lost com- 
position. The magnificent St. Ferome, No. 273, seems 
to betray “‘an acquaintance with Direr’s engraving” 
(B. 61?), according to Mr. Rackham. This is one of 
the rare cases in which I am not completely con- 
vinced, though I have nothing better to suggest 
than Moderno’s plaquette, Bange 463. The amusing 
confusion around No. 956, a dish with a possibly 
forged Perugino portrait, should be of interest to 
scholars favoring the attribution of the well-known 
portrait in the Uffizi to Raphael. In another field, 
the student of ceramics outside Italy will find most 
interesting material, e.g. for the sources of Bernard 
Palissy’s art, such as No. 890. 

Apart from being a mine of learning this catalogue 
is a very valuable contribution towards the goal of 
re-establishing the true meaning of “‘disegno.”” Many 
of us are still suffering from the nineteenth-century 
misconception of painting as the leading art, which 
has done so much to destroy the balance between the 
arts. In Mr. Rackham’s carefully documented com- 
ments there is hidden more than mere learning: the 
image of a world in which all artistic utterances are 
in perfect harmony. That in the England of 1940 
such a book could be written, beautifully illustrated 
and well printed, is one of the signs that give hope 
for the future. 

MARTIN WEINBERGER 
New York University 


THE HON. ANDREW SHIRLEY, Bonington (English 
Masters Series), London, Kegan Paul, 1941. Pp. 
x+166; 157 pls. £1 11s. 6d. 


The series to which this volume belongs has as its 
most laudable ambition the provision of a set of vol- 
umes on the great English painters which might com- 
pare with the treatment of the great masters of the 
continental schools in the Klassiker der Kunst series. 
Writing on English art has generally followed a more 


biographical and anecdotal, a more dilettante and 
less systematic method than that used in the study 
of continental painters; and to jump at once from 
such a tradition to the compilation of a reliable cata- 
logue and a representative series of illustrations 
would in any case be a difficult task. Especially is it 
dificult in the case of Bonington, whose whole 
career as a painter was packed into roughly a decade, 
who almost immediately after his early death be- 
came a legend, whose works have been freely imi- 
tated and forged, and contain few landmarks for a 
detailed chronology. The need was for a clear ac- 
count of his life, freed from the accretions of legend 
and supposition, for a new criticism of his art in 
terms of its essential style and in relation to the con- 
current careers of Delacroix and others, but above 
all for a larger body of illustrations than that provided 
by Dubuisson and Hughes in their monograph of 
1924. The body of illustrations which Mr. Shirley 
has now assembled under Bonington’s name, al- 
though subject to some severe strictures to which we 
must come in a moment, is much larger and richer 
than anything that has previously been available, 
and for that alone the book should be a welcome and 
valuable addition to the literature of art. It is un- 
fortunate, however, that Mr. Shirley’s catalogue and 
illustrations include many items which cannot be 
substantiated as Bonington’s; several, in fact, which 
are demonstrably by other known artists, and that 
his biographical introduction frequently loses sight 
of the few established data to ascend into the cloudy 
tissue of speculation which has been built upon and 
around them. It is unfortunate, too, that the cata- 
logue lumps together paintings, watercolors, and 
drawings in a hypothetical order of chronology 
(which often differs from that of the illustrations), 
and that the book contains no list of the reproduc- 
tions, and no index of owners to serve as a bridge 
from the illustrations to the catalogue. These de- 
fects render it difficult both to use Mr. Shirley’s book 
and to assess its value. 

In his Foreword Mr. Shirley states his aim in the 
following words: “I have tried in this book, which 
offers no great originality of documentary research, 
to establish a chronology of Bonington’s work... . 
I have not attempted a complete catalogue, but 
rather to assemble a list which should be generally 
acceptable. I have omitted a number of works that 
in my opinion are right, when I felt the decision of 
authenticity to be purely personal, and to lack the 
support of convincing argument.” Now, already in 
these three sentences there are all the confusions of 
thought which have led Mr. Shirley along paths 
where other students will be unable to follow him. 
How and why a “complete catalogue” differs from a 
“list which should be generally acceptable” is far 
from clear, and surely the aim should have been a 
complete and generally acceptable list. It is even 
more disconcerting to find Mr. Shirley believing that 
a decision as to a work’s authenticity can be “purely 
personal.” That is to admit using a type of judgment 
which should have been discarded in favor of more 
empirical methods long enough ago. When one be- 
comes convinced of the authenticity of a picture, 
that is not a mystic and inscrutable event; it should 
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rather be the result of a rational process of observa- 
tion, comparison, and deduction which, if necessary, 
can be stated in a precise and syllogistic form, so as 
to be checked and corroborated by other students. 
Mr. Shirley’s failure to make the widest use of the 
comparative method of criticism has permitted him 
to include a very large number of works which will 
never be generally acceptable as Bonington’s; and 
that, I think, is the gravest fault of his book. 
Another reviewer, Mr. Paul Oppé, in the Burling- 
ton Magazine for September 1941, has already ex- 
pressed his doubts of some seventeen of the works 
reproduced, giving in several cases conclusive proofs 
against them. [The items concerned are: Frontis- 
piece, and plates 42, 46 (both), 48 (bottom), 55, 64, 
88 (both), 91, 92, 98, 99, 103 (bottom), 114, 119, 125, 
and 144.] In every one of these instances I must side 
with Mr. Oppé against Mr. Shirley, and I must add 
certain others also for rejection. Plate 28, the Por- 
trait of a Young Man at Epinal, is by J. G. Middle- 
ton, as some signed and dated works of the 1840’s, in 
an identical style, belonging to Col. O. Turville-Petre 
are sufficient to prove. Of the many items belonging 
to M. Gobin, I should heavily query plates 78 and 
79, which I suspect from the illustrations may be by 
Eugéne Isabey; also plates 15 and 19, both of which 
seem to me quite unlike Bonington’s work at any 
period. I doubt Mr. P. M. Turner’s version of the 
Wallace Collection Mantes, plate 27, and the same 
owner’s three watercolors, plates 66 to 68, which ap- 
pear to be later than Bonington and influenced by 
De Wint. I cannot quite believe, either, in the dra- 
matic Sunset at Sea, plate 44, also belonging to Mr. 
Turner. The Louvre Lavoir (plate 112) and Mr. 
Dudley Wallis’s Venetian Canal Scene are both em- 
phatically improbable; and I can see no reason to 
connect Bonington with M. Marillier’s Portrait of a 
Lady (plate 62), M. Renand’s 4 Woman Painting 
(plate 63), which is more like an early Corot, with 
either of the portraits on plate 81, or with the 
Besancon Paysanne Italienne. There are still others 
whose right to inclusion may be doubted. These re- 
marks have been so far confined to the works repro- 


duced. Mr. Shirley’s catalogue contains numerous 
entries which are unreproduced, of which many are in 
private possession and for the time being must, one 
supposes, be taken on trust. As to omissions, I can 
only point to two not mentioned by Mr. Oppé: a 
little panel called The Old Fetty, Boulogne, purchased 
by the Leicester Art Gallery in 1936, and a little 
watercolor of a Landscape near Rouen which belonged 
about two years ago to Messrs. Agnew in London. 

Mr. Shirley’s hopes to have established a chro- 
nology of Bonington’s work cannot be said to have 
been satisfactorily realized. He has frequently been 
misled by arguing from unauthentic works, and one 
has the uneasy feeling, in reading through the para- 
graphs in which the chronology of certain years is 
discussed, that he has devoted his attention too ex- 
clusively to small points of technique, hoping there- 
by to find the private mannerisms of Bonington’s 
methods, but often, as a result, missing just the most 
obvious elements of character and spirit. The enor- 
mous contrast, for instance, between the fresh lyrical 
naturalism of The Sunken Road (dated by Mr. Shir- 
ley 1825/6) on the one hand, and the blazing color, 
the romantic, exotic eroticism of the Medora (dated 
1826) on the other, is nowhere adequately brought 
out or accounted for. Thus we are no nearer to an 
understanding of Bonington’s artistic personality at 
the end of Mr. Shirley’s contributions, than we were 
at the beginning. It would have repaid the author’s 
efforts better to have thrown all his remarks on in- 
dividual works into annotations of the catalogue, 
reserving the introduction for a bare statement of the 
few really authenticated facts of Bonington’s life, 
and a broader critical consideration of his art. 

On the whole, therefore, Mr. Shirley’s book is dis- 
appointing, and the definitive book on Bonington 
still remains to be written. But the mistakes of one 
writer leave the way clearer for another, so his labor 
has certainly not been wasted. 

A. C. SEWTER 
The Barber Institute of Fine Arts, 
University of Birmingham, England 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


SIR: 


In the March issue of the art BULLETIN, Dr. 
Panofsky discusses among other questions of portrait 
identification the problem of a whole group of por- 
traits which according to tradition are supposed to 
represent Gonsalvo de Cordoba or Kunz von der 
Rosen. Mr. Hind and other scholars have already 
suggested that the person portrayed in the engrav- 
ings actually represents Kunz von der Rosen, and 
Dr. Panofsky has added some really quite over- 
whelming evidence. I feel convinced that we must 
accept this identification. In Giorgio da Castelfranco 
Called Giorgione, 1 had already discarded the idea 
that the man in the engravings could represent 
Gonsalvo. 

The author also mentions the Yarborough portrait, 
which represents the same person. This portrait 
(Fig. 1) has never been reproduced. I saw and 
studied it in 1937 or 1938 at Lord Yarborough’s 
country place, Brocklesby (Lincolnshire). It is a 
fine painting, and the color scheme is decidedly 
Venetian. A close comparison of the Yarborough 
portrait with the engravings reveals several im- 
portant facts. The figure in the Yarborough portrait 
is shown with both arms complete, and there would 
still be sufficient space to the left and to the right 
for the body to move freely. In the engravings the 
arms are partly cut off on either side. The design of 
the jacket which Kunz is wearing is more elaborate 
and original than in the engravings, where the orna- 
mental pattern has been simplified. Besides, the en- 
gravings do not show the alternating horizontal 
bands of light and dark. The Yarborough portrait 
also shows much more plasticity and relief. Other 
details, such as the hat and the face, the neck, and 
the hand, are executed with much greater care. Ac- 
cording to my recollection the Yarborough portrait 
looks more like an original than a copy. It certainly 
could not be a copy after one of the engravings. 

Dr. Panofsky’s suggestion that Burgkmair painted 
the archetype of the series of portraits sounds plausi- 
ble, and the Yarborough portrait is probably either 
the Burgkmair original or a copy of it. Curiously 
enough a drawing by Burgkmair representing the 
head of St. John the Baptist, present whereabouts 
unknown (Fig. 3), shows a definite resemblance to 
the head in the painting. This resemblance is all 
the more striking since the head in the drawing does 
not represent the usual type which we find in other 
heads of the Baptist. 

The evidence of the drawing would corroborate the 
Burgkmair theory. On the other hand, I must con- 
fess that I do not believe the Yarborough portrait to 
be a preliminary study for the figure of Kunz von 
der Rosen in the woodcut of the Triumphal Pro- 
cession of Maximilian I. The position of the body 
and even of the head is different from the design in 
the woodcut. The man in the Yarborough portrait 
is holding with his left hand the hook of a weapon 
which is placed between his legs, and this explains 
why he is in a straddling position. This weapon may 
be a huge sword, as Dr. Panofsky suggested, or it 
may be another type of weapon. Rising on the left- 
hand side we see a bar which might be explained as 


a part of the guard, but in the painting this bar 
stops at the belt and is not connected with the sword. 
Besides, the lower part of the guard beneath the 
hand is missing. The shape of the upper part of the 
weapon would also be unusual for a sword. The hilt 
is not round, as usual, but flat, and it has a groove in 
the middle, as we can see clearly in the engravings. 
The pommel at the top of the hilt is missing, also. I 
must, however, leave a decision on this question to 
experts on arms and armor. 

The existence of the Yarborough portrait, which 
incidentally is of life-size, corroborates to a certain 
extent Dr. Panofsky’s theories, but it also gives rise 
to a series of questions which will have to be studied. 
If we can accept the Yarborough portrait either as 
an original painting or a trustworthy copy of the 
original, then we shall have to study the connection 
between the Yarborough portrait, where the head is 
turned to the left, and the various engravings. 
Which of the three types of engravings that are 
known to us is the first, which is the second, and 
which is the third? It would, however, lead too far 
to go into this matter now. 

The question whether or not Hans Burgkmair 
himself painted the picture at Brocklesby will prob- 
ably have to be shelved until the war is over. It 
would, of course, be interesting to have the picture 
X-rayed. Most unfortunately the question of Gior- 
gione’s portrait of Don Gonsalvo also remains un- 
solved. Another profile portrait of the Gran Capi- 
tano, formerly in Ambras Castle, shows him in 
armor, but from this coarse copy it is impossible to 
arrive at any conclusion regarding its authorship 
(Fig. 2). However, it is interesting in that it again 
depicts a Gonsalvo who greatly resembles the per- 
son in the engraving of 1635 (Panofsky’s article, 
Fig. 12). 

Vasari says that Gonsalvo took Giorgione’s pic- 
ture with him when he left Venice. In 1507 he re- 
turned to Spain, where he remained until he died. 
The missing Giorgione may still be in Spain. 

GEORGE MARTIN RICHTER 


After reading this letter, Dr. Panofsky wrote the 
following reply: 


SIR: 


That Burgkmair’s painted portrait of Kunz von 
der Rosen, the existence of which was conjectured 
in the March issue of the ART BULLETIN, should turn 
up in the June number of the same periodical ought 
to fill the author of this conjecture with unqualified 
satisfaction. But since he knows the Yarborough 
picture only from Dr. Richter’s reproduction (which 
even raises some doubt as to whether the painting is 
executed on wood or on some such material as 
vellum or paper pasted on wood) he must reserve 
judgment. The differences which exist between the 
picture and the prints thus far under discussion may 
perhaps be accounted for, not only by the assump- 
tion that it is either an original painting by Burgk- 
mair or a trustworthy copy of this original—in 
which case it would indeed represent the archetype of 
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all those prints\—but equally by the assumption 
that it is a Venetian copy after the etching by Daniel 
Hopfer which could have been accessible to an Italian 
painter as well as to an Italian engraver. 

But be that as it may, it is most gratifying that the 
Yarborough portrait, hitherto known only through 
verbal descriptions,” is now available for inspection. 
And certain inferences can be drawn from it, regard- 
less of the question of authorship and even of na- 
tionality. 

Let us begin with an observation made and pointed 
out to the writer by Dr. Millard Meiss. In Hopfer’s 
etching the braid around the neck of Kunz von der 
Rosen’s doublet is embroidered with a rather com- 
plicated pattern which may be described as a dis- 
integrated meander (Fig. a). This pattern recurs in 
the Yarborough portrait; but in the two Venetian 
engravings (Hind, plates 406 and 407 which will 
henceforth be called, for short, the “Venetian print 
no. 1” and the “Venetian print no. 2’’), it is replaced 
by a less intricate ornament, fretty enlivened by little 
crosses and dots (Fig. 8). The Hopfer etching and 
the Yarborough portrait on the one hand, and the 
two Venetian prints on the other, thus constitute 
two different “families.” It is impossible that 
Hopfer’s etching or the Yarborough portrait could 
have served as an intermediary between the first 
and the second of the Venetian prints; and it is 
equally impossible that either of the two Venetian 
prints could have served as an intermediary between 
Hopfer’s etching and the Yarborough portrait, 
whether the latter be considered a copy after the 
etching, an original by Burgkmair, or a replica of 
such an original.? This factual argument merely con- 
firms what would have been almost a certainty a 
priori: it is hardly conceivable that an Augsburg 
etcher, wishing to execute the portrait of an Augs- 
burg celebrity on the basis of an Augsburg painting— 
and in this respect there is fortunately complete 
agreement between Dr. Richter and the writer— 
should have worked from an Italian copy instead of 
from the Augsburg original. 


FIG. A FIG. B 


There remains, then, the question whether the two 
Venetian prints can be derived from Hopfer’s etch- 
ing, or may reflect the archetype directly. This 
question cannot be answered with the same cer- 
tainty, but with a high degree of probability. Since 


1. I quite agree with Dr. Richter when he points out that, after 
all, certain differences exist between the portrait of Kunz von der 
Rosen as transmitted by Hopfer’s etching and Burgkmair’s wood- 
cut in the Triumphal Procession. But I had never intended to 
suggest that Burgkmair would have employed his “anticipatively 
equestrian portrait” without suitable changes. 

2. The passage in G. F. Waagen’s Treasures of Art in Great 
Britain briefly referred to by E. Tietze-Conrat (Print Collector’s 
Quarterly, xxv, 1940, 175) is found in the Supplement of 
Waagen’s work (Galleries and Cabinets of Art in Great Britain, 
London, 1857, p. 501) and reads as follows: “Portrait of a Man 
in Gay Dress. Too weak in drawing, and not refined enough in 
feature, for Giorgione, but a good and interesting picture of the 
Venetian School.” 

3- Therefore my original statement according to which the 


prints are ubiquitous, whereas a painting, and espe- 
cially a painting so personal and local in character 
as a portrait of Kunz von der Rosen, is not likely to 
leave its original place without very good reasons, it 
can be presumed that a Venetian engraver could gain 
access to an impression of Hopfer’s etching much 
more readily than to its painted archetype or—as- 
suming, for the sake of conscientiousness, that there 
may have been such a thing—to a drawing after 
this archetype. 

Dr. Richter’s question “which of the three types 
of engravings known to us [Hopfer’s etching and the 
Venetian prints nos. 1 and 2] is the first, which is the 
second, and which is the third” can thus be answered, 
quite independently of the relation between Hopfer’s 
etching and the Yarborough portrait, as follows: 
The Venetian print no. 2 is, according to an undis- 
puted and indeed indisputable assumption, a direct 
copy after the Venetian print no. 1; the Venetian 
print no. I is most probably a direct copy after the 
etching by Daniel Hopfer; and the etching by Daniel 
Hopfer is most probably a direct copy of a painted 
archetype. On no account can it be derived from 
either of the two Venetian prints. 

The only difficulty seems to be presented by the 
fact that Hopfer’s etching and the Yarborough pic- 
ture agree in showing Kunz von der Rosen turned to 
the left, whereas the Venetian print no. 1 shows him 
turned to the right. Since it is more or less taken for 
granted that any early print directly copied from a 
given original shows this original in reverse, whereas 
any early print showing a given original as it is pre- 
supposes another print as an intermediary, it might 
be argued that Hopfer’s etching, too, cannot directly 
reflect its painted archetype as represented by the 
Yarborough portrait but must be derived from a 
reversed intermediary. And since, as has been shown, 
the Venetian print no. 1 cannot be accepted as such, 
one might feel tempted to conjecture the existence 
of another engraving, lost or at least unknown, 
which, like the Venetian print no. 1, would have 
shown the composition in reverse, but, unlike the 
Venetian print no. 1, would have shown the border 
of the doublet embroidered with the meander pat- 
tern and not with the ornament frefty. 

Such an assumption would of course be entirely 
arbitrary. But it would also be entirely unnecessary. 
It is quite true that, as a rule, the engravers and 
woodcutters of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
did not yet bother to correct the reversal resulting 
from the printing process. But this rule is not with- 
out exceptions. At times such exceptions were made 
out of sheer respect for the original, as was the case, 


Yarborough portrait was “nearly identical” with the Venetian 
print no. 2 must be corrected: the picture is more nearly identical 
with Hopfer’s etching. My statement was written before I had 
seen a reproduction of the Yarborough portrait, and was only 
meant to emphasize that it does not show the sitter turned to the 
right as is the case with the Venetian print no. 1. 

On this occasion I must also say “‘Pater, peccavi” in two other 
respects. First, I have failed to catch four misprints (p. 42, 
line 19 from top, should read “tablet” instead of “table”; p. 47, 
footnote 43, should read “‘Our Fig. 16” instead of “Our Fig. 10”; 
p- 48, |. 7, should read “‘Treitz” instead of “‘Trautz”; and p. 54, 
footnote 75, line 5, should read “te fusilem” instead of “et fusi- 
lem”). Second, owing to a native inability to subtract numbers, 
I have written on p. 41, line 9 from bottom, “Three or four years 
later” while it should be “Thirteen or fourteen.” 
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for instance, with the three woodcut copies after 
Diirer’s woodcut portrait of Maximilian I (Meder, 
no. 255). And they were made almost invariably 
whenever a reversal would have violated an estab- 
lished iconographical or social custom. Even as dry 
and mechanical a copyist as the Master of the 
Banderoles was careful not to reverse the Throne of 
Mercy by the Master of Flémalle (Lehrs, rv, 83; fig. 
341) or the Descent from the Cross by Roger van der 
Weyden (Lehrs, 1v, 20); for, had he done so, Christ 
would have borne His wound in the left side of 
His body, and the group of St. John and the swooning 
Virgin would have appeared on the wrong side of the 
Cross. Similarly, the Master of St. Erasmus, when 
copying a popular composition which shows the Man 
of Sorrows between two angels personifying Mercy 
and Justice (Lehrs, 11, 81; fig. 295; cf. the well- 
known painting by Master Francke in Hamburg and 
numerous miniatures in Flemish Books of Hours), 
was careful to keep the angel with the lily on the 
right of Christ, and the angel with the sword on 
His left. 


4. Dr. Richter’s objections can be met with the following con- 
siderations: First, neither the pommel nor the lower part of the 
cross-guard are actually “missing.” The pommel is merely hidden 
behind the arm (small wonder, since the hilts of these enormous 
weapons are about a foot long); and that the lower part of the 
cross-guard is not absent is clearly indicated by the grip of the 
hand; what is absent—or rather invisible—is only the extreme 
end with the little knob, so thoroughly obscured by a deep 
shadow that it could easily escape the attention of the copyists. 
Second, a flat, profiled hilt, at times even with a “groove in the 
middle,” is by no means unusual with two-handed swords (a nice 
collection of instances, the last-named particularly similar to the 
sword of Kunz von der Rosen, is found among the drawings in 


Now it cannot be doubted, in spite of Dr. Richter’s 
hesitation, that Kunz von der Rosen wears a sword, 
one of those huge, two-handed broadswords summed 
up, not quite correctly, under the heading of Flam- 
bergs in German and of “Landsknecht Swords” in 
English; and swords are worn on the left. It can be 
presumed that this fundamental rule of etiquette 
and common sense had been observed in the arche- 
type of our Kunz von der Rosen portraits; only a 
copyist as thoughtless and hurried as the author of 
the Venetian print no. 1 could commit the capital 
sin of portraying a military gentleman with his sword 
on his right. That Hopfer avoided this capital sin 
does not prove that he copied from a reversed print 
instead of from a correctly oriented painting. It 
merely shows that he had sense enough to reverse 
his working drawing before transferring it to the 
plate—either by means of tracing paper or, more 
probably, by taking a counter-proof as Diirer did, 
for very similar reasons, in the case of the drawings 
Lippmann 619 and Winkler 42. 

ERWIN PANOFSKY 


codd. Vind. 8027 and 8329, illustrated in V. Oberhammer, Die 
Bronzestandbilder des Maximiliangrabmales in der Hofkirche zu 
Innsbruck, Innsbruck, Vienna, and Munich, 1935, Figs. 75, 101, 
and 85). It should also be noted that the engraving by Holtz- 
mann and Thoenert (Panofsky, Fig. 15)—and therefore, presum- 
ably, the miniature in the Fugger manuscript of 1555—clumsily 
emends the sword of Kunz von der Rosen in precisely those details 
with which Dr. Richter finds fault; it shows the pommel as well 
as the other end of the cross-guard, and it gives a rounded shape 
to the hilt. This tends to show that a later generation of copyists 
already considered Kunz’s original weapon as somewhat peculiar, 
but did not doubt for a moment that it was meant to be a sword. 


Readers of the ArT BULLETIN will regret to learn of 
the death of Dr. Richter on the ninth of June. 
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